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No, CC. OCTOBER, 1832. Vor, XXXII. 
PART Il. 
THE CASARS, 
ds Dz he ‘ Part I, 
Tue condition of the Roma Em- and very probably half as many 


perors has never yet been fully ap- 

reciated ; nor has it been sufficient- 
y perceived in what respects it was 
absolutely unique. There was but one 
Rome: no other city, as we are sa- 
tisfied by the collation of many facts, 
either of ancient or modern times, 
has ever rivalled this astonishing me- 
were in the grandeur of magni- 
tude; and not many—if we except 
the cities of Greece, none at all—in 
the grandeur of architectural dis- 
play. Speaking even of London, we 
ought in all reuson to say—the Na- 
tion of London, and not the City of 
London; but of Rome in her palmy 
days, nothing less could be said in 
the naked severity of logic. A mil- 
lion and a half of souls—that popu- 
lation, apart from any other distinc- 
tions, is per se for London a justify- 
ing ground for such a classification ; 
a ‘Yortiori, then, will it belong to a city 
which counted from one horn to the 
other of its mighty suburbs not less 
than four millions of inhabitants * at 
the very least, as we resolutely main- 
tain after reviewing all that has been 
written on that much vexed theme, 


emunicable attributes of 


more. Republican Rome had her 
prerogative tribe; the earth has its 
prerogative city; and that city was 
Rome. 

As was the city, such was its 
serge aren solitary, unique. 

ach was to the other an adequate 
counterpart, each reciprocally that 
perfect mirror which reflected, as it 
were in alia materia, those incom- 
deur, 
that under the same shape ‘and de- 
nomination never upon this earth 
were destined to be revived. Rome 
has not been repeated; neither has 
Cesar. Ubi Cesar, ibi Roma—was 
a maxim of Roman jurisprudence. 
And the same maxim may be trans- 
lated into a wider meaning ; in which 
it becomes true also for our histori- 
cal e ience. Cesar and Rome 
have flourished and expired toge- 
ther. The illimitable attributes of 
the Roman prince, boundless ‘and 
comprehensive as the universal air,— 
like that also bright and apprehen- 
sible to the most vagrant eye, yet in 
parts (and those not far removed) 
unfathomable as outer darkness, (for 





* Concerning this question—once so fervidly debated, yet so unprofitably for the 
final adjudication, and in some respects we may add so erroneously,—on a future 
Occasion 
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“no chamber in a dungeoti could 
shroud in more impenetrable con- 
cealment a deed of murder than the 
upper chambers of the air,)—these 
attributes, so impressive to the ima- 
gination, and which all the subtlety 
of the Roman* wit could as little 
fathom as the fleets of Cesar could 
traverse the Polar basin, or unlock 
the gates of the Pacific, are best 
symbolized, and find their most a 

‘ propriate exponent, in the illimitable 
city itself—that Rome, whose centre, 
the Capito], was immovable as Tene- 
riffe or Atlas, but whose circumfer- 
ence was shadow y—uncertain—rest- 

“Jess, and advancing as the frontiers 
of her all-conquering empire. It is 
false to say that with Cesar came 
the destruction of Roman greatness. 
Peace, hollow rhetoricians! Until 
Cesar came, Rome was a minor; 
by him, she attained her majority, 
and fulfilled her destiny. Caius Ju- 
lius, you say, deflowered the virgin 
panty of her civil liberties. Doubt- 

ess, then, Rome had risen immacu- 
late from the arms of Sylla and of 
Marius. But, if it were Caius Julius 
who deflowered Rome, if under him 
she forfeited her dowery of civic pu- 
rity, if to him she first unloosed her 
maiden zone, then be it afirmed 
boldly—that she reserved her great- 
est. favours for the noblest of her 
w and, we may plead the justi- 


fication of Falconbridge for his mo-. 
ther’s transgression with the lion- 


hearted king—such a sin was self- 
ennobled, Did Julius deflowerRome? 
Then, by that consummation, he cau- 
sed her to fulfil the functions of her 
nature; he compelled her to ex- 
change the imperfect and inchoate 
condition of a mere femina for the 
perfections of a mulier., And, meta- 
phor apart, we maintain that Rome 
ost.no liberties by the mighty Ju- 
lius.... That which in tendency, and 
by, the spirit of her institutions—that 
which, by, her yery corpepliage and 
abuses, co-operating with her. laws, 
Rome emilee involved in the 
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germ—even that, and nothing less 
or different, did Rome unfold and ac- 
complish under this Julian violence. 
The rape [if such it were] of Cesar, 
her final Romulus, completed for 
Rome that which the rape under 
Romulus, her earliest Czesar, had 
prosperously begun. And thus by 
one godlike man was a nation-city 
matured ; and from the everlasting 
and nameless} city was a man, pro- 
duced—capable of taming her indo- 
mitable nature, and of forcing her to 
immolate her wild virginity to the 
state best fitted for the destined 
* mother. of empires.” Peace, then, 
rhetoricians, false threnodists of false 
liberty! hollow chanters over. the 
ashes of a hollow republic ! Without 
Cesar, we affirm a thousand times 
that there would have been no per- 
fect Rome; and, but for Rome, there 
could have been no such man as 
Ceesar. 

Both then were immortal ; each 


worthy of each, And the Cui viget - 


nihil stmile aut secundum of the poet, 
was as true of one as of the, other, 
For, if by comparison with Rome 
other cities were but villages, with 
even more propriety it may be as- 
serted, that after the Roman Cesars 
all modern kings, kesars, or empe- 
rors, are mere phantoms of royalty, 
The Cesar of Western Rome—He 
only of all earthly potentates, past or 
to come, could be said to reign asa 
monarch, that. is, as a solitary king. 
He was not the greatest of princes, 
simply because there was no other 
but himself. There were doubtless 
a few outlying rulers, of unknown 
names and titles upon the margins 
of liis empire, there were tributary 
lieutenants and barbarous reguli, the 
obscure vassals of his sceptre, whose 
homage was offered on the lowest 
step of histhrone,and scarcely known 
to him but as objects of disdain. But 
these feudatories could no more 
break the unity of his empire, which 
embraced the whole 4:«#:1;—the to- 
tal habitable world as then known to 





pe bias ae) 


* Orveven of modern wit ; witness the vain attempt of so many eminent. JcTl, 
and lustrious Antecessors, to explain in self.consistency the differing functions of 


the Roman, Cesar, and in; 


fealty we shall. sqop,mmderstandy.§ oc 5 yh), N 
t has pr ah ade ales it, was. point ef religion tb conceal ;, 


and in fact it was never reyeal 


t semse he was Jegibus solutus. 


The origin of this dif- 
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geography, or recognised by the muse 
of History—than at this day the Bri- 
tish empire on the sea can be brought 
into question or made conditional, 
because some chief of Owhyhee or 
Tongataboo should proclaiin a mo- 
mentary independence of the British 
trident, or should even offer a tran- 
sient outrage to her sovereign flag. 
Such a tempestas in matuld might raise 
a brief uproar in his little native ar- 
chipelago, but too feeble to reach 
the shores of Europe by an echo— 
or to ascend by so much as an in- 
fantine susurrus to the ears of the 
British Neptune. Parthia, it is true, 
might pretend to the dignity of an 
empire. But her sovereigns, though 
sitting in the seat of the great king, 
(} Baciacus,) were no longer the rulers 
of a vast and perp nation. They 
were regarded as barbarians—potent 
only by their standing army, not 
upon the larger basis of civicstrength; 
and, even under this limitation, they 
were supposed to owe more to the 
circumstances of their position— 
their climate, their remoteness, and 
their inaccessibility except through 
arid and sultry deserts—than to in- 
trinsic resources, such as could be 
permanently relied on in a serious 
trial of strength between the two 
owers. The kings of Parthia, there- 
ore, were far enough from being re- 
arded in the light of antagonist 
orces to the majesty of Rome. And, 
these withdrawn from the compari- 
son, who else was there—what prince, 
what king, what potentate of any de- 
nomination, to break the universal 
calm, that through centuries conti- 
nued to lave, as with the quiet 
undulations of summer lakes, the 
sacred footsteps of the Cz#sarean 
throne? The Byzantine court, which, 
merely as the inheritor of some frag- 
ments from that august throne, was 
drunk with excéss of pride, sur- 
rounded itself with elaborate ex- 
pressions of a grandeur beyond what 
mortal eyes were supposed able to 
sustain. 

These fastidious, and sometimes 
fantastic ceremonies, originally de- 
vised as the very extremities of anti- 
barbarism, were ‘often theniselves 


but too nearly allied in t'to the’ 
Barbaresque in taste. In reality, 
some ‘parts ‘of the ByZatitine tourt 


titual were arranged in the same 
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spirit as that'of China or the Birman 

mpire ; or ‘fashioned by anticipa- 
tion, as one might think, on the prac- 
tice of that Oriental Cham, who daily 
proclaims by sound of trumpet to 
the kings in the four corners of the 
earth—that they, having dutifully 
awaited the close of his dinner, may 
now with his royal license go to their 
own. 

From such vestiges of derivative 
grandeur, ipo to ages 80 re- 
mote from itself; and sustained b 
manners 80 different from the spirit 
of her own,—we may faintly mea- 
sure the strength of the original im- 
pulse given to the feelings of men by 
the sacred majesty of the Roman 
throne. How potent must that splen« 
dour have been, whose mere reflec- 
tion shot rays upon a distant crown, 
under another heaven, and across 
the wilderness of fourteen centuries! 
Splendour, thus ‘transmitted, thus 
sustained, and thus imperishable, 
argues a transcendent in the basis of 
radical power. Broad and deep must 
those foundations have been laid 
which could support an “ arch of 
empire” rising to that giddy altitude 
—an altitude which sufficed to bring 
it within the ken of posterity to the 
sixtieth generation. ; 

Power is measured by resistance. 
Upon such a scale, if it were'applied 
with skill, the relations of preatness 
in Rome to the greatest of all that 
has gone before ‘her, and has yet 
perms rT am first be a 

uately revealed. The youngestr 

ee will know. that the (rastdbet forms 
in which the collective might of the 
human race has manifested itself, 
are the four monarchies. Four times 
have the distributive forces of na 
tions gathered themselves, under thé 
strong compression of the sword, 
into mighty SE ee de wetted 
ted Universal Empires, or Monarch- 
ies. These are noticed ‘in the a 
Scriptures ; and ‘it is upon their-w 
rant that men have ay stand no fifth ‘ 
monarchy or’ universal einpire poss” 
sible in an_earthly sense; but that, 
whenever such an empire arises, it 
will have Christ:-for its head; in 
other words, thatno fifth:monarchia 
can ‘take until» Christianity 
shall have swallowed: up all other’ 
formné ‘6f ‘religion, and shall have ga- 
thered the’ whdle fatiily of man into 
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one fold under one all-conqueriag 
Shepherd. Hence * the fanatics of 
1650, who proclaimed Jesus:for their 
king, and' who did sincerely autici- 
ate his near ‘advent in great-power, 
and ander some personal manifesta- 
‘tion, were usually styled Fifth-Mo- 
narchists. : 
However, waving the question (in- 
teresting enough in itself )— Whether 
upon earthly principles a fifth uni- 
versal empire ‘could by possibility 
arise in the present condition of 
knowledge for man individually, and 
of organization for man in general— 
this question waved, and confining 
ourselves to the comparison of those 
four monarchies which actually have 
existed,—of the Assyrian or earliest, 
‘we may remark, that it found men 
in no state of cohesion. « This-cause, 


which came in aid of its first found- ; 


ation, would probably continue;.and 


would diminish the intenstty)of the | 


power in+the same propontion as it 
promoted its extension.) :Vhis (mo- 


nization, it would and:must) betray 
the total imperfections of an ele- 
mentary state; and of a first experi- 
merit. More by the weakness:inhe- 
rent in such a constitution, than by 
its own strength, did the Persian 
8 prevail against the Assyrian. 
wo. centuries, reyolved, seven or 
eight. generations, when Alexander 
»y-found himself in, the same position 
as Cyrus for building a, third mo- 
marehy, and, aided by the selfsame 
vices of luxurious, efleminacy in his 
enemy, confronted with the selfsame 
virtues of enterprise and hardihood 
in ‘his compatriot, soldiers, . The, na- 
“tive Persians, in the earliest. and very. 

* Jimited import-of that name, were a 


and hardyrace of mountaineers. , 


‘So were the menof Macedon ;, and 
~ neither one tribe nor the otherfound 
any adeqtiate resistance inthe luxu- 


rs 
og 


wor badziidateag visedil dosed 


“ Hous Piyeneord Babylonia: “We: 
with"respett te these two: 


earli¢st’ monarchies,” that the ‘Aseys -» 
| ian wad wide ee we tegard 40: «-perfout 


Bitiiseet Iew livis g bloded 


eee are _  [Oct. 
space, and: the, Persian fugitive with 
regard jto,time,., But for the third— 
the Grecian. or,, Macedonian—we 
know that the, arts, of civility, and of 


‘civil organization, had made great 


progress, betore the Roman strength 


- was measured against it. In Mace- 


don, in Achaia, , in Syria, in Asia 
Minor, in Egypt,—every where the 
members of this empire had’ begun 
to knit; the cohesion was far closer, 
the developement of their resources 
more complete ;,theresistance there- 
fore by many bundred degrees more 
formidable: consequently, by ,the 
fairest inference, the. power. in that 


‘proportion, greater, which Jaid the 


foundations of, this, last. great mo- 
narchy,,,, [tis probable, indeed, hoth 
a priori, and. upon the, evidence of 
varieus facts, which aye survived, 
that, each. of the four great empires 
successixely triumphed, over ananta- 
gonist. barbarous in comparison. of 
itself, and.each dy and through that 


; ridveny, superiority, in the arts and po- 
‘’narchy would ‘be absolute, oalyoby |: 
the personal presenceof themenarch; |, 
elsewhere, from mere defect of orga- 


licy, of civilisation. iced 
Rome, therefore, which came last 
in the succession, and swallowed up 


the three great powers that, had, ser 


atim cast the human face into one 
‘mould, -and had brought them; under 
the unity, of a,single will, entered 
by inheritance upon all; that its pre- 
decessors in that career had appro- 
priated, but in a-condition of far 
ampler developement. Estimated 
merely by Jongitude: and\Jatitude, 
the territory of the Roman Empire 
was the fittest by ‘much’ thats has 
ever fallen’ under a single! seeptre, 
Amongst modern empires, ddubtless, 
the Spanish of the 16th cétittry,and 
the British of the present, catiniot but 
be admired as prodigious’ growths 
out of so smalla stem. In that View 
they, will be endless montmetits in 
attestation. of the marvels ‘which 
ave lodged in, civilisation. et 
sidered jin and for itself, and, with no 


»neference. tothe proportion, of, the 
qeneating forces, cach of, these em- 


piveshas;the great, defect. of ping 


idisjainted; and.even insusceptible o 


It, isin fact no.uypcu 


»modd 


union: 


Mis J 
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supposing that this great era had then arrived, or that with no deeper moral revolue 
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lum of 5 soci organigation which held ” 
théar to; rene HGAl “winen- 
lum oF 3 fealty} ail 'of sub- 
peek A is yo é’samié e This 
is hot Hike ‘the'tie“Uf tabnets, opera- 
tive even’ eft inet’ perceived, 


but like the distitictions of geography 
ay (ay to-day; Torgouse eae 
row—ati abolished by’ a stroke of 
the pen, or a’ trick ‘of ‘diplomacy. 
Russia, gat ah mighty empire; as 
respects simple gratideur of mag- 
iting builds her power upon steri- 
Tity. Shi has as it in her power to se- 
diles ah invading foe into vast circles 
of sturvation) of which the radii mea- 
sure a "avbitbaiie leagues. | Frost and 
snoWare confederates of her strength. 
She is ‘strong by ‘her very ‘weakness. 
But Rowe aida belt about the Me- 
diterranean of & thousand miles © in 
jitirote? and within that zone: she 
ot préhended not only all the great 
cittes ‘of ‘the ancient world,’ but so 
petfectly did ‘she ‘lay’ the® garden of 
the world in‘eVery climate, and for 
every mde Of natural’ wealth, within 
her own ring- -fence; that: since that 
era to land, ‘not a and parcel of 
thé “Rotnan 'Ethp re; “hasever’ risen 
iito® at ‘and opilenee, except 
whete caiedidt artificial industry: has 
agile counteract the tendencies 
té. “So! entirély: had Rome 
ae d Wwhatsdever® was’ rich by 
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the mere bounty of native endow- 
ment.) M199-116 SHO 14), 

» Meaty: thenifore, uniexampled, j im- 
insimabelinn was the basis of natural 
powerupon whichithe Roman throne 
reposed.>: The :military, force which 
put Rome in possession of this inor- 
dinate power; ‘was {certainly in some 
respects artificial ; but the power, it- 
self was natural, ; aud: not subject to 
the ebbs and flows which attend ,the 
commercial empires of our days, 
(for'all arein part,commercial,) The 
depression, the reverses, of me, 
were confined to one shape——famine; 
a terrific shape » doubtless, but one 
which levies its penalty of suff 
not by elaborate processes, that 
not exhaust: their total, cycle, in . 
than jong periods. of years. Fortu- 
natély for those who, survive, no ar- 
rears of misery are allowed by this 
scourge of ‘ancient days;* the total 
penalty jis paid down at..once. ,.As 
respected. the hand of man, Rome 
slept for:ages in absolute security. 
She could suffer only, by the wrath 
‘of ‘Providenee:; and, so,Jong.as, she 
continued: tosbe. Rome, for.many a 
generation she, only, of .all, the. mo- 
narchies hasfearedno agortal hand :+ 


G29 jon th, God. and, his ‘Son except, 
Created thing pang raleed she nor 
shuaned.”” oor F us 
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DA oD fhancieahdeheedtot it is, remarkable, and it serves to bitin seduitedle Dai 


ligress$ of; masking, that, before the Christian era, famines were’ of frequent! oceur- 


renedjinequatries the most civilized ; afterwards they became rare, ‘and meeanye have 
entirely jaltered, yo character into occasional dearths, 211) 111 


Unless, 
is Hh burst Abed 
Emperor ;Theodasius : 
of | ot and, af the cruel 


Do'La.t 


a ee re ber own armed. dgainst herself; wpot which topic: sthere 
cleanse: ‘jn oné of the ancient Panegyriciy whew haranguing the 

Thon, Rome! that having ‘otiee’stiffered by the «madness 
ations raging from’ batishinent and) of Sylla, that won his 


wreath of prosperity from ‘thy: disasters, ‘and’‘of Cadsut! ompassionate:to the dead, 
{ve every. Biast’of thé’ trumpet ‘filled ‘bythe Heat civil commotion,— 


didst shu 
thou, that besides the Wrevk’ of ‘thy’ 





soldiety perishing on either side, didst, bewail, 


amongst’ ‘thy. spectacles oe ‘woe, the fuaiinuries of thy Senate extinguished, 


the heads ‘of thy eohsufs 


‘tpori ‘a halberd, weeping’ for eges,over, thy, self-slangh- 


tered Catos, ‘thy headless ‘Ciekros' (truncosywe Cicésones), and unburied Pompeys ;— 


to whom ‘the party thadness’ of thyown -ebildren| had wrought.in..ey 
woe than’ the Catthaginian thovidering ao thy gates, onthe Gaul, 
walls ;’ on “Whow? 'Gemathis more’ fatale thaw. the — Hia,;- 


age heavier 
Hat ¥ itn thy 
rps jo 


ini Chant Cai 8, ‘bad ‘ififlieted isyehi deep memorials; of ;w that fr 


" périende-of ‘thy: own valour; heenemy was ta 


shee snifor 


Shou, 
Rome! didst now for the first time behold a civil war mss in B Hue dfidspe. 
rity, a soldiery appeased, recovered Italy, and-for thyself liberty established. Now 
first.in: chy dong annuals they abireth, froma A ee aah war, pe such a peace that righte- 


b ightst clay fot it the honouts of a civic 
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That the possessor and wielder of 


such enormous power—power alike 
admirable for its extent, for its in- 
tensity, and for its consecration from 
all counter-forces which could re- 
strain it, or endanger it—should be 
ded as sharing in the attributes 
supernatural beings, is no more 
than might naturally be expected. 
All other known power in human 
hands has either been extensive, but 
wanting in intensity—or intense, but 
wanting in extent—or, thirdly, liable 
to permanent control and hazard 
from some antagonist er com- 
mensurate with itself. But the Ro- 
man power, in its centuries of gran- 
deur, involved every mode of 
etre with absolute immunity 
from all kinds and degrees of weak- 
ness. It ought not, therefore, to sur- 
prise us that the Emperor, as the de- 
positary of this charmed power, 
should have been looked upon as a 
sacred person, and the Imperial fa- 
mily considered a ‘ divina domus.’ It 
is an error to regard this as excess 
of adulation, or as built originally 
upon hypocrisy. Undoubtedly the 
expressions of this feeling are some- 
times gross and overcharged, ‘as we 
find them in the very greatest of the 
Roman poets : for example, it shocks 
us to find a fine writer in antici 
ing the future canonization of his 
atron, and his instalment amongst 
e heavenly hosts, begging him to 
keep his distance warily from this or 
that constellation, and to be cautious 
of throwing his weight into either 
hemisphere, until the scale of pro- 
rtions were accurately adjusted. 
These doubtless are passages de- 
ng alike to the t and his 
subject. But why? Not because 
they ascribe to the Emperor a sanc- 
tity which he had not in the minds 
of men universally, or which even 
to the writer’s feeling was exaggera- 
ted, but because it was expressed 
coarsely, and a6 a sical power: 
now, every thing physical is measu- 
rable by weight, motion, and resist- 
ance; and’ is the¥efdre”* definite. 
But the'very essence of whatsoever 


4s supernattiral lies fn the indefinite. 
That power, thefefore, “witf which 
the minds of men inyested the Em- 
peror, was vulgarized by this coarse 
translation into the region’ of iphy- 
sics. ‘Plse it is* evident, thatoany 
poyrer which, by standing above all: 
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human control,» eceupies the next 
relation to superhamam modes of 
authority, must be invested by all 
minds alike with some dim and un- 
defined reJation to the sanctities of 
the next world. Thus, for instance, 
the Pope, as the father of Catholic 
Christendom, could not but be view- 
ed with awe by any Christian of 
deep feeling, as standing in some re- 
lation to the true and unseen Father 
of the spiritual body. Nay, consi- 
dering that even false religions, as 
those of Pagan mythology, have 
probably never been utterly stripped 
of all vestige of truth, but that every 
such mode of error has perhaps been 
ay we as a process, and adapted 
by Providence to the case of those 
who were capable of admitting no 
more perfect shape of truth—even 
the heads of such superstitions (the 
Dalai Lama, for instance) may not 
unreasonably be presumed as with- 
in the — and special pro- 
tection of Heaven. Much more may 
this be supposed of him to whose 
care was confided the weightier part 
of the human race ; who had it in 
his power to promote or to suspend 
the progress of human improver 
ment; and of whom, and the mo 
tions of whose will, the very pro- 
phets of Judea took cognizance. No 
nation, and no king, was utterly di, 
vorced from the councils of Ged. 
Palestine, as a central chamber of 
God’s administration, stood in some 
relation to all. It has been re- 
marked, as a mysterious and signifi- 
cant fact, that the founders of the 
Great Empires all had some con- 
nexion, more or less, with the 
Temple of Jerusalem. Melancthon 
even observes it in his Sketch of 
Universal History, as worthy of no- 
tice—that Pompey died, as it were, 
within sight of that very Temple 
which he had polluted. Let us not 
suppose that Paganism, or Pa 
nations, were therefore excluded 
from the concern and tender interest 
of: Heaven. They also had their 
place allowed. And we may be sure 
that; amongst them, the Roman Em- 
peror; ‘as’ the ‘great accountant for 
the happiness'of more men; and-men 
more cultivated, than ever before 
were intrusted to the motions of a 
single will, had a special—singular 
and mysterious relation to the 
seeret counsels of Heaven. 
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Even we, therefore, may lawfully 
attribute some sanctity. to: the Ro- 
man Emperor. That the Romans 
did so with absolute sincerity is cer- 
tain. The altars of the Emperor had 
a twofold consecration; to violate 
them—was the double crime of trea- 
son and heresy. In his appearances 
of state and ceremony, the fire, the 
sacred fire, ivéuxsve —was carried in 
ceremonial solemnity before him; 
and every other circumstance of 
divine worship attended the Empe- 
ror in his lifetime,* 

To this view of the Imperial cha- 
racter and relations must be added 
one single circumstance, which in 
some measure altered the whole for 
the individual who happened to fill 
the office. The Emperor de facto 
might be viewed under two aspects : 
there was the man, and there was the 
office. . In his office he was immor- 
tal and sacred; but as a question 
might still be raised, by means of a 
mercenary army, as to the claims 
of the particular individual who at 
any time filled the office, the very 
sanctity and privilege of the charac- 
ter with which he was clothed might 
actually be turned against himself; 
and here it is, at this point, that the 
character of Roman Emperor be- 
came truly and mysteriously awful, 
Gibbon bas taken notice of the ex- 
traordinary situation of a subject. in 
the Roman Empire who should at- 
tempt to fly from the wrath of the 
crown. Such was the ubiquity of 
the Emperor that this was absolute- 
ly hope Except amongst path- 
less deserts or barbarous nomads, it 
was impossible to find even a tran- 
sient sanctuary from the Imperial 
pursuit. If he went down to the 
sea, there he met the Emperor: if he 
took the wings of the morning, and 
fled to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, there also was the Emperor or 
his lieutenants. But the same ompi- 
presence of Imperial anger and re- 
tribution which withered the hopes 
of the poor humble | prisoner, ‘met 
and eonfounded the eror him- 
self, when hurled from his giddy ele- 
vation: by some fortunate rival. All 
the kingdoms of the:earth, to,one in 
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that situation, became but. so many 
wards of the same, infinite prison. 
Flight, if it were even successful f 
the moment, did but a little retar 
his inevitable doom., And so evident 
was this, that hardly in one ins 

did the fallen prince gttempt to fly ; 
but jpassively met. the death which 
was inevitable, inthe very spot 
where ruin had overtaken him, Nei- 
ther was it possible even for a mer- 
ciful conqueror to shew mercy; for, 
in the presence of an. army so. mer- 
cenary and factious, his. own safety 
was but too deeply involyed in the 
extermination of rival pretenders to 
the crown. 

Such, amidst the sacred security 
and inviolability of the office, was the 
hazardous tenure of the individual. 
Nor did his dangers always arise from 
persons in the rank of competitors 
and riyals, Sometimes it, menaced 
him in quarters, which his eye had 
never penetrated, and from enemies 
too obscure to have reached his ear, 
By way of illustration we will cite a 
case from the life of the Emperor 
Commodus, which is wild enough to 
have furnished the plot of a romance 
—though as well Pune Decale as 
any other passage in that reign. 
story is narrated by Herodian, and 
the circumstances are these :—A 
slave of noble qualities, and of mag- 
nificent person, having liberated 
himself from the drarediations of 
bondage, determined to avenge bis 
own wrongs by inflicting continu 
terror upon the town and neighbour- 
hood which had witnessed his humi- 
liation.. For this purpose he resort- 
ed to the woody recesses of the pro- 
vince (somewhere in the modern 
Transylvania), and attracting to his 
wild encampment as many fugitives 
as he,could, by degrees he succeed, 
ed in forming and. training a very 
formidable, troop .of. freebooters, 
Partly from, the; energy of his own 
mabirey And. RAEY SFORR. we, Neglect 
and remissnes¢ prov, ma- 

istrates,.. the ;, rabb, _ captain . 
smmot e, until. he . has 
formed, A, ip amy Om : 
task, of des lori neibietye B 
this atageof his. adventures he en- 
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ore of & seared: and.divine ereature in. his 


lifetinse than after hie death. His consegrated seharecter ies a- living, ruler was 


ctruth ; his eanonization a fiction of tenderness to. his memory, - rd iiidgw 1 NOD 








-cétintered’ ‘and’ ‘defeated “several ‘of 
tlie “I al “offi¢ets’ ‘commanding 
é detachinetits of troops’ and'at 
| gréw of’ consequerice ‘suffi- 
cient to draw ‘upon himself the Em- 
dror’s ‘eye, ‘and the hotiour of ‘his 
sonal displeasure. Tn high wrath 
@ disdain at the insults offered to 
his eagles by this fugitive slave, 
Commodus fulminated against him 
such an edict as left “him no hope of 
much longer eseaping with impunity: 
Public Mig ewes was now awa- 
kened; the Imperial troops were 
marching from every quarter upon the 
same Centre; and the slave became 
sensible that in a very short space of 
time he must be surrounded and de- 
stroyed. In this desperate situation 
he took a desperate resolution: he 
assembled his troops, laid before 
them his plan, concerted the Various 
steps for carrying it into effect, and 
then dismissed them as independent 
wanderers. So ends the first’ dhaprer 
of the tale. ob bexool 9 
‘The next’ in ‘the’ passés’ Of 
the Alps, whither’ by various routes; 
of seven “or eight hundred miles in | 
extent, these men had threaded their 
way in — disguises throwgh 
the thidst of ‘the Emperor’s’ 
smps, ‘Aécording’ to’ this man’s ‘pi- 
tic enterprise, in which the means 
é'as audacious ‘as ‘the purpose, 
the conspitatérs were to rendezvous, 
and first'td recognise ‘each’ other at 
the’ gatés’ of ‘Ronie. ‘ From the Da- 
nube to'the’ Tiber ‘did this band ‘of 
robbers severally pursue their peril- 
ous routes through all the ‘difficul-’ 
ties of the toad and the jedlousies of 
the military stations, sustained ‘by 
the ‘mere thirst of vengeanceven- 






ce against that mi foe whom: 
they knew only be clanae 
tions ag . | Every 


irdtors met ander the Walls of 
e}'the fitial details were trran-' 


ge@'f and thos’ sb’ would have’ 
jered but for a'trifliny aceident: 
r) 


roe “themselves 
con éontinwed to’ / prosper) the: 
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Sétisott Was! One Of Yeneral care 
nival' and; by thé help ofo 
thos! which the lidense! of 
this fetal time allowed)’ the murs 


derers were to have‘ penetrated as 
4 to’ the’ Emperors! rerire- 
jeit,? Whe a "cabal word or tWo"' 
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of the moment; he wade! muely ams’ 
pler discoveries tha Were! expected: 
of him! the’ other ‘accomplices were: 
secured and Commod tis ‘was 'deli« 
vered fiom ‘the’ uplifted 4 8 of 
those who had sought him by months 
of '* patient” * wanderings, ' pursued! 
through’ alt the depths of the Tilyrian 
forests, and the \difficalties ‘of the 
Alpine passes. It-is not easy to find 
words commensurate to the energe~ 
tic hardihood of aslave—who; byway 
of answer avid reprisal’ to’ an edict 
which consigned him to persecution 
and death, determines ‘to cross!Eue' 
rope in quest‘ of its author, though 
no less 4 person than’ the ‘master of: 
the world—to' seek hinr ‘out ‘in ‘the 
inner recesses of his capital city and 
his private palace—and there to lodge 
a dagger in his heart, as the adequate 
réply tothe Imperial sentence: of 
proscription against himself. ‘oq esc 
»Sach, amidst’ his’ superhuman 
ut and consecrated powers of 
the Renian Em peror’s office, werethe 
extraordihary perils which mena¢ed 
the individual, andthe peculiar frail! 
ties of ‘his'condition. Nor is it pos« 
siblé that’ these’ cireumstancesof 
violent oppésition can be better illus.» 
trated thaw ‘in’ this tale of Herodian: | 
Whilst the Emperor's ‘mighty arms 
were ‘stretched out to arrest’ some 
potentate in the heart of Asiaja poor 
slave is silently and stealthily eréep- 
ing rownd the base of tle Alps, with 
the purpose of winning his way asa 
murderer to the Imperial bed-cham- 
ber; Ceesar is watching some mighty’ 
rebel of the Orient, ava distancecof: 
two thousand leagues, and he | over-' 
looks the dagger which is at: hisewn: 
heart. In stort, all: the: heights and » 
the‘depths witich belong to man»as 
aspirers; all the’ contrasts ‘of ‘glory’ 
and'méatness, theextremities 6f what» 
is ‘his highest and lowest in humarw: 
possibility;-all met in thesituationof ) 
the’ Roman Cevsars; and have! coms 
bined ‘to make them the most intes. 
restit#g' studies which history has far 
UP his, \a8'a ] proposition; will’ 
be' readily admitted.) ‘But. medntime « 


it‘iy yeniarkable'thatno field hes been > 


lews! tedden tise the private mwemo-' 


riats of thosé Very Cesare p whilstat® 


the wamie! titiré! dt’ is) eqdally temark- > 


‘she 'sitspididns of w Séntinel)® ableyincotcurretice with-that subjects 
Tispiratore! Wie? Att este! pe ene sae ae a 
értor ane? uifcePaiitity’ firs wi the "Casares 0 othies 
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first: pegenofwhat im medernotimes, 
we understand by Anecdotes, -|Sue+ 
tonius is theearliest weiter: in, that 
department ofibiography,;;60 far ” 
we know,;he) may, be, held first 

have devised: it asa mode of ey 
The six writers, whose, sketches are 
collected under the general. title of 
the Augustan History, followed in the 
samé track» ;Theugh full of enter- 
tainment, -and,.of the ‘most, curious 
researches, they are all.of, them en- 
tirely unknown, except, to a few ela- 
berate scholars. We {purpose to col- 
leet from these obscure; but most in- 
teresting memorialists,afew sketches 
and biographical, portraits of these 
- Loaner whose pablic life is 


sometiongs k sigma xeny, rarely, 
any | partof. per- 
sonal, ih , Wein af cota ‘course. 
commence, W 
of the =n 8 (dn, his case ean cane 
not expect so, much oI absolute, no- 
velty, if in haga who succeed, 
But if, im this; first Ce, We, are. 
forced to, touch Ages upon. old 
things, , we shall.confine ourselves as, 
as possible to those which are 
main A of new. baogare For the 
whole gallery. of. who follow, 
we.can undertake..that the memo- 
rials which, we. shall bring forward, 
may, be; logked.,upen .as., belonging 
pretty. much to.what,. has, hitherto 
beenia. haslen book... ., 


THE FIRST CESAR» 


Tue character of the fist. Cesar 
has perhaps. never beem worse appre- 
ciated: than by him whojin one pense 
described it. best—that, is, with most 
force, and, mee neat wherever :{he 
really did: comprehend. it.;,; This, was> 
Lucan, who has. nowhere exhibited, 
more brilliant rhetori¢, mer-wandery 
ed. more from the truth, than in the: 
contrasted. portraits, .of|-Cesarand , 
Pompey.:!{ The |famous,:line-—« NVis,; 
actum:. reputans si quid! superesset 
agendum?’—is a fine feature ef the 
real character; finely expressed, But 
if i had been: Lucan’s purpose (as 
possibly, 'with ai view. to Pompey’s 
benefit,; in-isome, respects.it was) 
utterly amd! extrayagantly, te falsify 
the character-of the great, Dictator, 
by no trait could he more ef- 
fectually, Se that puxpose, 
nor im ‘fewer words, than, by this 
expressive » passager—", ( Gaudensque,, 
viam fecisse ruina.” Such: ja, dais): 
would bealmest extravagant: applied 
even to: Marius, ep ge & many, 
respeets ai perfect model.of.Rioman. 
grandéur, :massy;| sieneaiaaea 
turbable,and more perhaps thaasany; 
one man recorded: injhistory enpenls: 
of justifying the bold illustration: of 
that character in Horace—*“ Si free-; 


transeending all example of his own 
or the previous, age, and.as a man 
general, literatureso.much beyond his 
contemporaries, except, Cicero, on 
he looked down even upon the b 
lignt. Sylla agan iterate pbs 
clags,,s4ch..a,man with the race of, 
furious, destroyers sexultipg in, the, 
desolations they: spread, inte prinok 
by vaa-individual ; a Attias and 






whole. genus., 7 

Tamerlanes, wha;  FEJPIGE aaah 
thekesal van He scourges.at (rod, and. 
the. specia Vers ST Athy, 
have no. one, fea ity. 40.4 
polished, , and..h and, 


would,as little have, Sea eumoraae , 

his, character,; as; he could, haye ; re ' 

spected theirs. pon the. une, 

worthy hero -of| Lucan, wight, have .. 

sug ested to him alittle more wpth; 
is,instance, by @ ce ee 

mark which, be,mai 

teristic, distinction, of, = , 

parison, with raat et 

turbers ; fox, (whexeas ,other 

attempted, the, ressheaw ft 

ing emminbas s eager 

mee fm tate of inind 


lunacy fxn a 
; OD the con tranyy: @ ie 
class,o€, civil digtuy, 


tutiWlabaten opbis, impavidumserient one whe be, ge 40, the Fic 
rune’ had, bow ever,aferecity inbis { capplnadi Rien oF 
chara¢terj and: a touch \af.the devil: (uaym cemsnonla hamnpubns 
in-chisay: very) rarely) united ) With ; the, | lieam dedancasty aaesere ered, oto 919W Ca 
same itanquil,iatvepidity... Bat for: —_daxealityio Lagan thin 

the| complished. statesr; he wrete. Te Sitens B_MT pO i ain 
manj the spleadid-exator, the man-of; andainee asqorbADi ae 
her rae polished. tasie,the,; men waseny longesi 
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- countered ‘and’ deféated “several of 
tlie ‘Impérial “offi¢ets’ commanditg 
rge detachimetits of troops; and at 
length gréw of’ consequence ‘suffi- 
cient to draw ‘upon himself the Em- 
ror’s ‘eye, and the hotiour’ of ‘his 
onal displeasure. Tn high wrath 
and disdain at the insults offered to 
his’ eagles by this fugitive slave, 
Commodus fulminated against him 
such an edict as left him no hope of 
much longer eseaping with impunity. 
Public vengeance was now awa- 
kened; the Imperial troops were 
matching from every quarter upon the 
same centre; and the slave became 
sensible that in a very short space of 
time he must be surrounded and de- 
stroyed. In this desperate situation 
he took a desperate resolution: he 
assembled his troops, laid before 
them his plan, concerted the Various 
steps for carrying it into effect, and 
then dismissed them as independent 
wanderers. So ends the firey dhaprer 


of the tale. DI 
The ‘next! opens in ‘the passés’ Uf 
thé Alps, whither by various routes; 


{ 


of se or! eight hundred ‘miles in | 


en had threaded their’ 


e , these 
way il ee disguises through 
thidst of the Emperor's’ 
amps,’ ‘A¢cording to’ this man’s ‘pi- 
gat _ ark sé, in which the means 
é'% ous ‘as the purpose, 
the conspirators were to rendezvous, 
and first’ td recognise ‘each’ other at 
the’ gates’ of ‘Romie! From the Da- 
nube to'the’ Tiber did this band ‘of 
tobbers severally pursue their peril- 
ous routes through all the ‘difficul-’ 
ties ‘of the road and the jealousies of 
thé military stations, ‘sustained ‘by 
themeére thirst of vengeance—ven-' 


nce against that mighty foe whom 
they knew only ‘by “his ‘proclamas 
tions t “themselves. © Every 


‘* @ontinued to’ ‘ prosper +! the: 
compra e rtiet under the Walle Of 
e}'the fittal’ details were ‘arran- 


ged} ahd * thos’ iis’ would have’ 
per ered! but for a trifling aceident. 
8 


A tome ie Bae 
nival' Cand; iby ; help of 
those | Whit the lidense] Of! 


this’ festal time allowed)’the? mure | 
derers were to have‘ 


pated ns 
to the? Etiperoit’ | verive- 






AWK eH a 'eabtial word ‘or two"! 


f i6AS “OF W SéOritinel)* 


Bk e¥ 
ote otispiratore! Wis atest: 


értor and uifce redifity’ 
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of the moment; he wade! melt; ans’! 
pler discoveries than Were! expected 
of ‘him 4! the’ other accomplices were 
secured and Commod tis was deli- 
vered from ‘the’ uplifted daggers of 
those'who a hint by months 
of “patient” “ wanderings, | pursued’ 
through alt the depths of the Tilyrian 
forests, and the difficalties ‘of the 
Alpine passes. It is not easy to find 
words commensurate to’ the energe- 
tic hardihvod of aslave—who; byway 
of answer and reprisal’ to" an ediet 
which consigned him to persecution 
and death, determines ‘to ‘cross’ Eus! 
rope in quest of its author, though» 
no less & person than the master of: 
the world—to! seek hinr ‘out ‘in ‘the: 
inner recesses of his capital city and 
his private palace—and there to lodge 
a dagger in his heart, as the adequate 
réply to'thé Imperial sentence: of 
proscription against himself: (oq 200 
»Sach, ‘amidst’ his superhuman 
ut and consecrated powers of: 
the Ronian Em peror’s office, werethe’ 
extraordinary perils which menaced 
the individual, andthe peculiar frail 
ties of ‘his'condition: Nor is it poss 
sible that’ these’ cireumstancesof 
violent oppésition can be better illuse 
trated thaw ‘in’ this tale of Herodian.' 
Whiist the Emperor's mighty arnis 
were stretched out to arrest’ some 
potentate in the heart of Asia; a poor 
slave is silently and stealthily eréep- 
ing round the base of tlie Alps; with: 
the purpose of winning his way ‘ase 
murderer to the Imperiab bed-cham- 
ber; ‘Ceesar is watching some mighty’ 
rebel of the Orient, ava distancecof: 
two thousand léavues; and: he 'over-' 
looks the dagger which is at hisown 
heart. In’stiort, all the heights and » 
the‘depths'witich belong to man»as 
aspirers; al! the’ contrasts ‘of ‘glory: 
and'méatneses, theextremities 6f what 
is ‘his highest and lowest in humat: 
possibility all met in thesituationef . 
the’ Roman Cevars; and have! coms! 
bined to make them the most intes. 
resting studies which history has far-: 
nished,)© “---99870! osisds ied 
‘This, asa ] proposition; will 
be ‘readily adibitted.) But. medntime 
itis yeutarkable'thavno field hes been > 


‘\ Jews! tedden tliaw the private memo-: 


riats of those Veig? Caesars p whilstat: 
the waive! tiie! Gt'ie) eqdally Hemark-) 
abtej in concurretice withthat subjects 
foriwoidér; that precisely! with sthe > 
first wf the (Casares Soondeseesniheg 
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first: Of what ia modern times, 
we: candgreteedba.Aeectobess iSue- 


tonius is-the,earliest writer: in, that 
department of!biography;;60 far as 
we know,;he) may, be, held  first..to 
have devised: it as\a mode of history. 
The six writers, whose, sketches are 


collected .umder the. general. title of 
the Augustan History, followed in the 
same track, ;Theugh full of ,enter- 
tainment, ‘and. .of the mont, curious 
researches, they. are all.of them en- 
tirely unknown, except to. a few ela- 
borate scholars. We purpose to col- 
leet from these obscure; but most iu- 
teresting memorialists,afew sketches 
and biographical, portraits of these 
reey Loner whose pablte life is 
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pA way but xery, rarely 
any, part,.af their. che per- 
sonal, pay + We. must,,of course 
commence, mighty founder. 


of the Cesars,,,; In, his case, we, can- 
not expect so, much of absolute, no- 
velty, as in thabof those who succeed, 
But jf, im this first ce, we, are. 
forced to touch alittle upon. old 
th 8, we shall confine ourselves as) 

as possible to those which are 
onmaneaie of now aspects, For the 
whole gallery. of those. who follow, 
we. can .undertake.that the memo- 
rials which, we, shall: bring forward, 
may, be: looked.,upon as. belonging 
pretty. much to. i ia has, hitherto 
been a. sealed book 


THE FIRST CESAR, 


Tue character of the fixst. Cesar 
has perhaps.never been worse appre- 
ciated: than by him whojin one sense 
described it best—that, is, with most 
force, and eloquence. wherever ; he 
really did comprehend it.,.; This, was 


Lucan, who has nowhere exhibited , 
more brilliant rhetori¢,, ner- wander; ; 
ed. more from the truth, than, in she. 
contrasted, portraits, of -Ceesar,and , 


Pomspey.)!{ The | famous, line-+“« Vis, 


actum: reputans si) quid! superesset 


agendum?’—is a: fine feature of the 
real character; finely expressed, But 
if it, had /been:Lucan’s purpose (as 
possibly, 'with' a\ view. to Pompey’s 
benefit,: in-isome, respects.it was) 
utterly and) re pene to falsify 
the chaxacter-of Dictator, 
by no: trait could bi he more ef- 


fectually; pop mo that. puspose, 


» by: thia 


nor im ‘fewer words, than 


expressive » passage-—"  Raudensque 
Sneh: jay axait 


viam fecisse ruina.” :| 
would bealmostextravagant applied 
even to: Marius, ape ye x many, 
respects ai perfect model.of.Roman. 


grandeur, :massy,, columnar, imper- 


turbable, and more perhaps thaasany: 


one man wecorded:injhistory capable |: 
of justifying the bold illustration: of ., 


that character in Horace—* Si free: ;; 
tus Wabater orbrs, impavidum fervent 
rune”? }had, how ever;aferecity inbis 
character; and: a, touch, af, the. devil 


in hima: very: rarely: united. With; the, | Be a over 


same itianquil; daoridi seo Bat for, 

Caisany: vail camp Sbatese | 

man; the 
elegant 


patronsof : 


transeending all example of his own 
or the previous age, and.as a man of 
general, literatureso.much.beyond his 
comtemmporaries, except, Cicero, that 
he looked down even upon.the bril 
lignt.Sylla as an illiterate person,——to 
clags,,such,.a,man with the race of, 
furious destroyers jexulting in, the, 
desolations they:spread, is.to erm,not 
by oan nde amb by; i 
whole. genus. (The At 

Tamerlanes, wha; rejoice. oe 
themselves the scourges.al God, 


the.special sf mip abe 
have no.,ene, fea 

polished. and.. aimee a. ad 
would.,as little have, nmane Cad 


his. character,,; as; he, could, have -re-., 

spected theirs. ..Bven | Athe.une, 

worthy herg. of, <n might, a ; 
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racter. It is probable also, that he 
wrote with a vindictive or a mali- 
cious feeling towards Nero; and, as 
the single means he had for gratify- 
ing that, resolved upon. sacrificing 
the grandeur of Cesar’s character 
wherever it should be found possi- 
ble. Meantime, in spite of himself, 
Lucan for ever betrays his lurking 
consciousness of the truth. Nor are 
there any testimonies to Ceesar’s vast 
superiority more memorably point- 
ed than those which are indirectly 
and involuntarily extorted from this 
Catonic poet by the course of his 
ration. Never, for example, was 
) vein within the same compass of 
words, a more emphatic expression 
of Cesar’s essential and inseparable 
preore of thought, which could not 
e disguised or be Jaid aside for an 
jnstant, than is found in the three ca- 
ual words—ZJndocilis privata loqui. 
he very mould, it seems, by Lu- 
ean’s confession, of his trivial con- 
versation was regal; nor could he, 
even to serve a purpose, abjure it for 
40 much as a casual purpose. The 
acts of Caesar speak also the same 
language; and as these are less sus- 
ceptible of a false colouring than the 
features of a general character, we 
find this poet of liberty, in the midst 
of one continuous effort to distort the 
truth, and to dress up two scenical 
heroes, forced by the mere necessi- 
ties of history into a reluctant ho- 
mage to Cesar’s supremacy of mo- 
ral grandeur. 

Of so great a man it must be in- 
teresting to know all the well-attest- 
ed opinions which bear upon topics 
of universal interest to human na- 
ture; as indeed no others stood much 
chance of preservation, unless it were 
from as minute and curious a collect- 
or of anecdotage as Suetonius. And, 
first, it would be gratifying to know 
the opinion of Cesar, if he had any pe- 
culiar to himself, on the great theme 
of Religion. It has been held, indeed, 
that the constitution of his mind, and 
aie one cast of pe character, in- 
disposed him to religious thoughts. 
Nay,, it has been common to class 
him amongst deliberate atheists; and 
some well-known anecdotes.are cur- 

‘rent in, books, which illustrate his 
contempt for the vulgar, class of au- 
ies. In this, however, he went.no 

arther than Cicero, and: great 
contemporaries, whe assuredly were 
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no atheists... One mark perhaps. 
the wide interval which, fn Capek 
age, had begun to separate the Ro- 
man nobility from the hungry and 
venal populace who were daily put 
up to sale, and bought by the highest 
bidder, manifested itself in the in- 
creasing disdain for the tastes and ru- 
ling sympathies of the lowest vulgar, 
No mob could be more abjectly ser- 
vile than was that of Rome to the 
superstition of portents, prodigies, 
and omens. Thus far, in common 
with his order, and in this sense, Ju- 
lius Cesar was naturally a despiser 
of superstition. Mere strength of 
understanding would perhaps have 
made him so in any age, and apart 
from the circumstances of his per- 
sonal history. This natural tendency 
in him would doubtless receive a fur- 
ther bias in the same direction from 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, which 
he held at an early stage of his pub- 
lic career. This office, by letting him 
too much behind the curtain, and ex- 
posing too entirely the base machi- 
nery of ropes and pulleys which sus- 
tained the miserable jugglery played 
off upon the popular credulity, im- 
pressed him perhaps even unduly 
with contempt for those who could 
be its dupes. And we may add— 
that Cesar was constitutionally, as 
well as by accident of position, too 
much a man of the world, had too 
powerful a leaning to the virtues of 
active life, was governed by too par- 
tial a sympathy with the whole class 
of active forces in human nature, as 
contradistinguished from those which 
tend to contemplative purposes, un- 
der any circumstances to have be- 
come a profound believer, or a stead- 
fast reposer of his fears and anxie- 
ties, in religious influences, A. man 
of the world is but another designa- 
tion for a man indisposed to reli- 
gious awe or contemplative enthu- 
siasm. Still it is a doctrine which 
we cherish—that grandeur of mind 
in any one department whatsoever, 
supposing only that it exists im ex- 
cess, disposes a man to some degree 
of sympathy with all other grandeur, 
however alien in its quality or dif- 
ferent in its form. And upon this 
ground, we presume the great Dic- 
tater to have had an interest in reli- 
ious.themes by mere compulsion of 
is own, extraordinary, elevation, of 
mind, after, making the fullest allow- 
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ance for the ‘quality of that 
mind, which did certainly, to the 


whole extent of its characteristics, 
tend entirely to estrange him from 
such themes. We find, accordingly, 
that though sincerely a despiser of 
superstition, and with a frankness 
which must sometimes have been ha- 
zardous in that age, Ceesar was him- 
self also superstitious. No man could 
have been otherwise who lived and 
conversed with that generation and 
people. But if superstitious, he was 
so after a mode: of his own. In his 
very infirmities Cesar manifested 
his greatness: his very littlenesses 
were noble, 


* Nec licuit populis parvum te, Nile, vi- 
dere.” 


That he placed some confidence in 
dreams, for instance, is certain: be- 
cause, had he slighted them unreser- 
vedly, he would not have dwelt upon 
them afterwards, or have troubled 
himself to recall their circumstances. 
Here we trace his human weakness. 
Yet again we are reminded that it 
was the weakness of Cesar; for the 
dreams were noble in their imagery, 
and Ceesarean (so to speak) in their 
tone of moral feeling. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the night before he was asas- 

ed, he dreamt at intervals that 
he was soaring above the clouds on 
wings, and that he placed his hand 
within the right hand of Jove. It 
would seem that perhaps some ob- 
scure and half-formed image floated 
in his mind of the eagle, as the king 
of birds; secondly, as the tutelary 
emblem under which his conquering 
legionshad so often obeyed his voice; 
and, thirdly, as the bird of Jove. To 
this triple relation of the bird his 
dream covertly appears to point. 
And a singular coincidence appears 
between this dream and a little anec- 
dote brought down to us, as having 
actually occurred in Rome about 
twenty-four hours before his death. 
A little bird, which by some is repre- 
sented as.a very small kind of spar- 
row, but-which, both to the Greeks 
and the Romans, was known by a 
name ‘i jag a station (pro- 


bably from the ambitious courage 
which at times prompted it to attack 
the eagle), was observed to direct its 
flight towards the Senate-house, con- 
secrated by Pompey, whilst a crowd 


of other 
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upon its flight in close pursuit. What 
might be the object of the chase, wher 
ther the little king himself, or a sprig 
of laurel which he bore in his mouth, 
could not be determined. The whole 
train, pursuers and pursued, contis 
nued their flight towards Pompey’s 
hall. Flight and pursuit were there 
alike arrested; the little king was 
overtaken by his enemies, who fell 
upon bim as so many conspirators, 
and tore him limb from limb. 

If this anecdote were reported to 
Cesar, which is not at all improba- 
ble, considering the earnestness with 
which his friends laboured to dis- 
suade him from his purpose of meet- 
ing the Senate on the approaching 
Ides of March, it is very little to be 
doubted that it had a considerable 
effect upon his feelings, and that, in 
fact; his own dream grew out of the 
impression which it had made. This 
way of linking the two anecdotes, as 
cause and effect, ‘would also bring'a 
third anecdote under the same nerus. 
We are told that Calpurnia, the last 
wife of Cesar, dreamed on the same 
night, and to the same ominous res 
sult. The circumstances of her dream 
are less striking, because less figura- 
tive; but on that account its import 
was less open to doubt: she dream- 
ed, in fact, that after the roof of their 
mansion had fallen im, her husband 
was stabbed in her bosom. Laying 
all these omens together, Cesar 
would have been more or less thai 
human had he continued utterly un- 
depressed bythem. And if so much 
superstition as even this implies, 
must be taken to argue some little 
weakness, on the other hand let it 
not be forgotten, that this very weak- 
ness does but the more illustrate the 
unusual force of mind, and the heroic 
will, which ‘obstimately laid aside 
these concurring prefigurations of im- 
pending destruction ; concurring, we 
say, amongst themselves—and con- 
curring also with a prophecy of older 
date, which was totally independent 
of them all. as ; , 

There is another and somewhat 
sublime story'of ‘the same class, 
which belongs to the: most interest- 
ing moment of Oesar’s life; and 
those whoare disposed to explain all 
such tales upon physiological prin- 
ciples, will find’ an easy solution of 
this;in in the exhaustion 
of body; and: the’ intense anxiety 


Cesar under ‘the whulecircumstan- 
césof the case: > 'Onthe evarsmemo- 
rable night whendhe! had resolved.to 
take ‘the first step (and in such a case 
the first step, as regarded the A tema 
of retreating; was also the final step) 
which him ia arms against the 
state, it happened that his head-quar- 
ters were at some distance from the 
littie ‘river Rubicon; which formed 
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the boundary, of, his province, Yi th 
his wena) pausion, that uo. news of hi 
motions might xun, before. himself, 
on. this, Bight. Cerger, gave.an enter. 
tainment,to, his friends, in, the midst 
of whieh; he slipped, away unobser, 
ved, and. with, a small retinue. pro. 
ceeded through, the, woeds, to. the 
point of the river, at, which ;he de- 
signed to cross,). The night®, was 
stormy, and by the violence of, the 
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*“® Tt is an’ interesting cireumstance'in the habits of the ancient: Romans,' that their 
journeys Were ‘pursued ‘very much ‘in the night-time, and by torehlight.\,.Ginera, in 
one of his letters, speaks of passing through the towns of Italy by night,,ag\a,ser- 
Vviceable stheme for some ‘political purpose, either of uvoiding too much, to, publish 
his motions; ‘or of evading the-necessity (else perhaps. not avoidable) of drawing out 
the party sentiments of the magistrates in the cirenmstances of honour or neglect 
with which they might choose to receive him. | His words, however, imply that the 
practice was by no means an uncommon one. And, indeed, fram some passages in Wri- 
tets of the Augustan ¢ra, it would seem that, this custom was not confined to people 
of. distinetion, but was familiar to.a lass of , trayellers so low in rank as to be cap 
ble of abusing their opportunities /of concealment for the,infliction of wanton injury 
upon the woods and fences which | ed the margin of the high-road. Under the 
cloud of. night and, solitude, the mischief-loving traveller was often in the habit’ of 
applying his torch to the withered, oughs of woods, or to artificial hedges; atid’ ex. 
tensive ravages, by fire, such as now happen not unfrequently in the Amerivan woods 
(but generally from carelessness in seattering the glowing embers of a fire, or even ‘the 
ushes.of a pipe), were then occasionally the result of mete Waritonness of mischief. 
_Owid accordingly Pafinsss as one amongst the familiar images of daybreak; the°hulf- 
nt torch of the traveller; and, apparently, from the position whicli it’ holds imhis 
descr awe here it is ranked with the most familiar of all cireunistances in all coun- 
tert of af rural labourer going out ‘to his morning tasks, it must duave obden 
common indeed : ptt | 
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<« Semiustamqué facem vigilata nocte viator | 
mah? : Potiet ;'et'ad sdlitumy rusticus ibit opus.” 
This occurs in the Fasti: elsewhere lie notices it for its danger. 
“ Ut facibus sepes ardent, cum forte Viator aw 
onlg Vel nimis admoyit, vel jam sub luce reliquit.”” 19928 Jat 2 
He, however, we see, good-naturedly ascribes tle danger to mere carelésshéss, in 
bringing \the torelytoo near to the hedge, or tossing it away at daybreak. Bat’ Var- 
ro, a more matter-of-fact obseryer, does not disguise the plain truth—-that 'these'dis- 
astera were often the preduct.of pure malicious frolic. “For instance, in recominierid- 
ing @ certain kind of quickset; fence, ‘he insists upon it as One of its advantages—that 
it,will,not readily ignite under the, torch of the mischievous Wayfatet': ** Natufale 
sepimentum,’’ say3 he, “ quod obseri solet virgultis aur spinis, pre'tereumtis Taddiee non 
1, eles. fiacen.” Be is, not eas re see the shiptn or adviiedet of this practive of foc- 
» turpal travelling, (which must have considerably in¢redsed the lrezards of @ journey) 
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excep ly, in. the heats of summer. Tt ‘is probable, however, that memofhigh 
me bls sation ty hav, rtlustiedea the practice by way of releasing :corpo- 
B ies in latge towlls from tié bardensdine eerewionies of public receptions; thus 
‘ ing. oimp ie betveeh’ thidit 6wn dignity atid’ the convenience of the !proyin- 
al public.’ ‘Oice fnfrodiced, did the artungeitients upon the road for’ meeting, the 
~wants-of travellers once adapted to such a practice, it would easily become universal. 
It is, however, very possible that mere horror of the heats of daytime may have been 
“the Originalog round for, ite The angients appear to.have shrunk from. no harcahie as 
“SHO tying and! insuiferabie stathat of beat..( Amdiin relation,to.that subject, it is Inte- 
To Pestiiy 10 ‘Observe the dimy im av hich the; ordinary use of language has accommodated 
"itself 46thatfevling..:iOun imaxtersh way of expressing, effemivacy, is derived chiefly 
oupfoth tH hardships-of- cold: ,:iEkéthnt alrinks ftom the, trials. and rough experience of 
“UVM 4ife'in dey department; i¢ desesibed.by. the contemptuous Bk Pi ie 
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wind al? thé ‘torched of His “escort 


tee oe 6; d0''thet the whole! 
arty lost°thetr rowd, Neitncopedtoss 
Bly at first! ‘intentionally deviated 
from the mai ‘rotite, “and wandered 
about throught thé whole ‘hight, until 
the ‘eatly dawn‘ enabled theim' to re 
cover theif ‘true’ course.’ ' The light 
was still grey and uticertain, as Cesar 
and his retintie rode down upon the 
banks ofthe fatal river—to cross 
which with arms in his hands, since 
the further bank lay within the ter- 
ritory:‘of° the Republic, tpso - facto 
proctaimed ‘any Roman a rebel and 
a’ traitor.’ No \man;' the *firmest or 
the most obtuse, could be otherwise 
than ‘deeply aimee: when looking 
down upon this little brook—so in- 
significant in itself, but invested by 
law witha sanctity so awful, and so 
dire a consecration.” The’ whole 


course of future history; and the fate - 


of every nation, would nedceéssari} 
be fletermined by the irretrievable 
act.of the next half hour. 


In these moments, and with this © 


spectacle before him,, AR ERPERE: 
plating these immeasurable conse- 
quences consciously for the last time 
that could allow, him a retreat,—im- 
pressed alse. by, the solemnity, and 
deep tranquillity of the silent dawn, 
whilst the exhaustion of his night 
wanderings predisposed ‘him to ner- 
vous irritation,—Czesar, we may be 
sure, was profoundly. agitated. . The 
whole elements of. the scene were 
almost econiealis Sup aahn ;, the law 
of antagonism having perhaps never 
bee employed witha Much effect: 
the ittl qu 


le,quiet brook presenting ‘a 
direct antithesis 10 is, graud politi 
ool abecneiets and. thetd nocent dawn, 


withyits pure,.untroubled repose, 
contrasting potently, to.a,. man. of any 
intellec cones Aa apn NS lon 

chaos of bloodshed, darkness, an 

anarchy, which.was.,to .take its. rise 
from: the spperently (Sing Site of 
this one;morning. prepared, we 
need not much wonder at what fol- 
lowed." Cesar was yet lingering .on 
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the hither bank, when suddenly; at‘a 
point ‘nut ifary distant:/from himself, 
an ‘apparition was deseried,in a sit- 
ting posture, and: ing in ite hand 
what seemed ia Gute, >:Thisiphantom 
was of unusual :size,-and.of beauty 
more than human, eo far as its jinea- 
ments could: be traced | in, the, early 
dawn. What’ is: ‘singular, however, 
in the story, on any hypothesis which 
would explain it<out:of Ceesar’s in- 
dividual condition, is, that others saw 
it as well as be; both pastoral la- 
bourers, (who .were.present, proba- 
bly, in the character.of guides) and 
some of the sentinels stationed at the 

assage ofthe river... These, men 
rancied even. that,a strain of music 
issued from this aerial flute... And 
some, both of the shepherds and the 
Roman soldiers, who. were bolder 
= the rest, advanced towards the 

ute. Amongst’this party, it ha 

Enea that sbamacpied : fow Romih 
tiie ends, From one of these, the 
phatiom, rising as’ ‘they ‘advanced 
nearer, suddenly’caught a trumpet, 
‘and blowing through it a blast of ‘su- 
une strength, plunged into the 
huni on piled tt WH iuek jee 
—and disappeared in the dusky twi- 
itett ot the, dave Upon Wwhith'Ce- 
sar exclaimed :-—“ It is finished?*the 
die is cast: let us foll yw. Whither the 
guiding portents. from Heaveh, and 
the malice, of,eur enemy, alike sum- 
mon us to,go.”” So saying, he cross- 
ed the river with impetaosity ; ‘and 
in a’ sudden rapture of passionate 
and vindictive ‘ambition, dacal him- 
self and his retinue upon the Italian 
soil; and’ as’ if by: inspiration: from 
Heaven, in 6fe' moment involved 
himself and his followers intreason, 
raiseil the’ standard” of 7 “put 
his foot upon the'néck Of the invin- 
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will remain unknown for ever: But 
undoubtedly this was the first time 
that the advanced guard of a victo- 
rious army was headed by an — 
tition; and we may conjecture that 
it will be the last.* 
In the mingled yarn of human life, 
dy is never far asunder from 
farce ; and it is amusing to retrace 
in immediate succession to this inci- 
dent of epic dignity, which has its 
only parallel by the way in the case 
of Vasco de Gama, (according to the 
harrative of Camoens,) when met 
and confronted by a sea phantom, 
whilst attempting to double the Cape 
-of Storms, (Cape of Good Hope.) a 
ludicrous passage, in which one feli- 
citous blunder did Cwsar a better 
service than all the truths which 
Greece and Rome could have fur- 
nished. In our own experience, we 
once witnessed a blunder about as 
oss. The present Chancellor, in 
is first electioneering contest with 
the Lowthers, upon some occasion 
where he was recriminating upon the 
other party, and complaining, that 
stratagems which they might practise 
with impunity were denied to him 
and his, happened to point the moral 
of his complaint, by alleging the old 
adage, that one man might steal a 
horse with more hope of indulgence 
than another could look over the 
hedge. Whereupon, by benefit of the 
universal mishearing in the outer- 
most ring of the audience, it became 
Fiera y reported that Lord Lowther 
once been engaged in an affair of 
horse-stealing; and that he, Henry 
Brougham, could (had he pleased) 
have lodged an information against 
him, — that he was then lookin 
over the hedge. And this charge 
naturally won the more credit, be- 
cause it was notorious and past deny- 
ing that his lordship was a capital 


horseman, fond of horses, and muck 
connected withthe ‘turf. To this 
hour, therefore, amongst some wor. 
thy shepherds and others, it is a re. 
ceived article of their creed, and (as 
they justly observe, in northern pros 
hunciation) a shamful thing to be 
told, that Lord Lowther was once a 
horse-stealer, and that he escaped lag. 
ging by reason of Harry Brougham’s 
pity for his tender years and hopeful 
ooks. Not less was the blunder 
which, on the banks of the Rubicon, 
befriended Cesar. Immediately afs 
ter crossing, he harangued the troops 
whom he had sent forward, and others 
who there met him from the neigh« 
bouring garrison of Ariminum. The 
tribunes of the people, those great 
officers of the democracy, corre: 
sponding by some of their functions 
to our House of Commons, men pers 
sonally and by their position in the 
state entirely in his interest, and’who, 
for his sake, had fled from honie, 
there and then he produced to thé 
soldiery; thus identified his cause, 
and that of the soldiers, with the 
cause of the people of Rome and of 
Roman liberty; and perhaps with 
needless rhetoric attempted to con- 
ciliate those who were by a thousand 
ties, and by claims innumerable, his 
own already; for never yet has it 
been found, that with the soldier, 
who, from youth upwards, passes his 
life in camps, could the duties or the 
interests of citizens survive those 
stronger and more personal relations 
connecting him with his military su¢ 
perior. In the course of this ha- 
rangue, Cesar often raised his left 
hand with Demosthenic action, and 
once or twice he drew off the ring, 
which every Roman gentleman— 
simply as such—wore as the insepa+ 
rable adjunct and symbol of his rank. 
By this action he wished to give em 





* According to Suetonius, the circumstances of this memorable night were a8 
follows :-«As soon as the decisive intelligence was received, that the intrigues of his 
enemies had prevailed at Rome, and that the interposition of the popular magistrates 
(the tribunes) was set aside, Ceesar sent forward the troops, who were then at his 

uarters, but in as’ private a'manner as possible. He himself, by way of masque, 
‘(per dissimulationem) attended a public’ spectacle, gave an audience to an arebitect 
who wished ‘to lay before him d)plaw fora schpol of gladiators which Cesar designed 
- to build, and finally presented himself at a banquet, which was very numerously at- 
tended. ‘ From this, about)sunset, he set forward in @ carriage, drawn by mules, and 
with a small escort (modico comitatu.) ‘Losing his toad, which was the most private 


he.could find (occultissimum), h¢’ quitte his carriage and proceeded on foot, At 
dawn he met with a guide,;, after whieh followed the above intidents 9)!)) oben 
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jhasis to the accompanying words, 
in which he protested, that sooner 
than fall in satisfying and doing jus- 
tice to any the least of these who 
heard him and followed his fortunes, 
he would be content to part with his 
own birthright, and to forego his 
dearest claims. This was what he 
really said; but the outermost circle 
of his auditors, who rather saw his 
gestures than distinctly heard his 
words, carried off the notion, (which 
they were careful every where to 
disperse amongst the legions after- 
wards associated with them in the 
same camps,) that Cesar had vowed 
never to lay down his arms until he 
had obtained for every man, the very 
meanest of those who heard him, the 
rank, privileges, and appointments of 
a Roman knight. Here was a piece 
of sovereign good luck. Hadhe really 
made such a promise, Czsar might 
have found that he had laid himself 
under very embarrassing obligations ; 
but, as the case stood, he had through 
all his following campaigns the total 
benefit of such a promise, and yet 
could always absolve himself from 
the penalties of responsibility which 
it imposed, by appealing to the evi- 
dence of those who happened to 
stand in the first ranks of his au- 
dience. The blunder was gross and 
palpable ; and yet with the unreflect- 
ing and dull-witted soldier, it did him 
service greater than all the subtilties 
of all the schools could have accom- 
plished, and a service which subsist- 
ed to the end of the war. 

Great as Czsar was by the bene- 
fit of his original nature, there can be 
no doubt that he, like others, owed 
something to circumstances; and 
perhaps amongst those which were 
most favourable to the premature de- 
velopement of great self-dependence, 
we must reckon the early death of 
his father. It is, or it is not, accord- 
ing to the nature of men, an advan- 
tage to be orphaned at an early age, 
Perhaps utter orphanage is rarely or 
never such; but to lose a father be- 
times. profits a strong mind greatly, 
To Caesar it was a prodigious bene- 
fit that he lost his, father when not 
much more. than: fifteen... Perhaps 
it was an advantage also to his father 


that he died: thus early,, Had he: 


stayed a year longer, he would have 
seen himself! despised, baffled, and 
made ridiculous») For where, let us 


- mother, 


ask; in any age, was the father capa- 
ble of ade y sustaining that re- 
lation to the unique Caius Julius 
—to him, in the appropriate lan- 
guage of Shakspeare, 


** The foremost man of all this world ?” 


And, in this fine and Cesarean line, 
“ this world” is to be understood not 
of the order of coexistences merely, 
but also of the order of successions; 
he was the foremost man not only of 
his contemporaries, but also of men 
generally—of all that ever should 
come after him, or should sit on 
thrones under the denominations of 
Czars, Kesars, or Ceesars of the Bos- 
phorus and the Danube; of all in 
every age that should inherit his su- 
premacy of mind, or should subject 
to themselves the generations of or- 
dinary men by qualities analogous to 
his. Of this infinite superiority some 
part must be ascribed to his earl 

emancipation from paternal control. 
There are very many cases in which, 
simply from considerations of sex, 
a female cannot stand forward as the 
head of a family, or as its suitable re- 


presentative. If they are even ladies. 


paramount, and in situations of com- 
mand, they are also women. ~The 
staff of authority does not annihilate 
their sex; and scruples of female 
delicacy interfere for ever to un. 
nerve and emasculate in their hands 
the sceptre however otherwise po- 
tent. Hence weee, in noble fami- 
lies, the merest boys put forward to 
represent the family dignity, as fitter 
supporters of that burden than their 
mature mothers, And of Ceesar’s 
mother, though little is recorded, 
and that little incidentally, this mue. 

at least we learn—that, if she looked 
down upon him with maternal pride 
and delight, she looked up to him 
with female ambition as the re-edifier 
of her husband’s honours, with re- 
verénce as toa column of the Ro- 
man grandeur, and with fear and fe- 
minine anxieties as to,one whose.as- 
piring spirit carried him but too pre- 
maturely into the. fields of adventu- 
rous honour. Que slight and evanes- 
cent. sketch of the relations -which 
subsisted between Cesar and his 
from the wrecks of 
time, is preserved both by Plutarch 


ind Suetonius... We seein the early F 


dawn the young ‘Patrician ‘stan 
‘upon the steps ‘of his ‘paternal po: 








to.apy but.a Roman mother his vale- 

| words, taken in connexion 
with the known determination of his 
character, were of anaturetoconsum- 
mate her depression, as they tended 
tocenfirm the very. worst’ of her 
fears. He was then going’ to stad 
hie chance in a popular n for 
an of dignity, and’ ‘to latincéh’ 
himself upon the storms of the Oar’ 
pus. Martius At that peried, besides’ 
ather'and more ordinary! datigers, 
the bands of ‘gladiators, ‘kept’ in the’ 
pay.ef the more ambitious ‘opi 

nD 
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Soci peat 
tothe course of such por 


antagonist, or to e their own 
defeat, ib was not atiall inipossible 
that a bedy of incensed competitors 
mighé intercept his final triumph by 
assassination. For thised hows 


é ever, he hadnoleisure in his thoughts 


of consolation ; the sble danger which 
he,.eo (ors a his 
mother to: contemplate, was the dan- 
ger of defeat, and for that lie reser- 
ved his.consolations..Hq:badé-her 
fear nothing 5 for that:without ‘doubt 
he, wonld, retuta: swith ovietory;' and 
with, the ensigns of the dignity he 
ht, er; would retiirn a-cerpse. °° 
‘ ore did ——. omy 
covamence; and it is probab 
had nofithie-death of «lisfathery by ” 
thraggieg him, prematarel pspon hie 


Own Fesgurces; ~piiematarely déVve- to hi Tr 
lonad the-seanculinbateatin cso ohis ful edeotrenion for the audacity - 
oony patrician, standing out in ~ 


aracdataS orting him whilet'yet ‘a: 
y unde 


ch 
boy r the discipline of civil con- 


flict and-the-yoke of- practical life, 
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80 magnificent. Phat eutiadht eviiuple at that wig A 
ie epaienine e ae an pins i this wh le— 
piring.character, or that présu whi et he pushed on in the most 
920: much in a mother of his, we learn beberle ig style, and ae 


utmost verge of defiance. The sub- 
ject of the contrast gives it a further 
interest. ‘It was the youthful wife of 
the youthful Cesar who stood under 
the ‘shadow of the great Dictator’ 
displeasure ; not persolially, but poli- 
tically, on account of her connexions; 
aud her it was, Cornelia, the daugh, 
ter of a man who had been four times 
Cotsul, ‘that Cxsar’ was re 
to divorce * Duthe spurned the hangh- 
ty mianidate, and carried his determi- 
uation to a'triamphant issde, no}with.. 
standing ‘his'Tifé was at stake, and at 
oné ‘timé ‘saved only by shifting his 
plate ‘of concealment Beh 
and this young lady it Was who af. 
terwards becaiie the mothér of his 
only daughter,’ Both mother and 
dauyiiter, it is’ remarkable, perishe 
prématirely, and at critical ‘periods 
of "Ozésar’s Tife; for it is prot ble. 
eriotigh that these irreparable Wounds , 
to' Cie8ar’s domestic affections threw , 
hith with’ nore éxclisiveness Of de- 
votion upon the fascinationis of glory © 
and ambition'than might yave bap. 
pa utider @ happier condition of 
is' private fife. at Crssar should - 
have eseaped destruction in this un- - 
equal ‘contest with’ an “@nemy en. 
wielding the whole thundérs of tha. 
state, is sothéwhat sutprising; and. 
historians have’ sought their sohition 
of the mystéry in the powérfal in- 
tereessions of thé Vestal Virgins, and — 
sevéral others of high tank annotige fe 
the’ connéxiéns of ‘his great house, . , 
These may havé done ‘something ; 
but itis due to Syfla, who hada sym-. 
pathy’ with évery thing truly 3 
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and four hundred to the cavalry. It 
is true that the legionary troops were 

much reduced by the sword of 
the enemy, and by the tremendous 
hardships of their last campaigns. 
In this, however, he did perhaps no 
more than repay a debt. For it is 
an instance of military attachment, 
beyond all that Wallenstein or any 
commander, the most beloved 
amongst his troops, has ever expe- 
rienced, that, on the breaking out of 
the civil war, not only did the cen- 
turions of every legion severally 
maintain a horse soldier, but even 
the privates volunteered to serve 


without pay—and (what might seem 
impossib e) without their daily ra- 
tions. This was accomplished by 


subscriptions amongst themselves, 
the more opulent undertaking for the 
maintenance of the needy. Their 
disinterested love for Cesar appeared 
in another and more difficult illus- 
tration: it was a traditionary anec- 
dote in Rome, that the majority of 
those amongst Czesar’s troops, who 
had the misfortune to fall into the 
@nemy’s hands, refused to accept 
their lives under the condition of 
serving against him. 

In connexion with this subject of 
his extraordinary munificence, there 
nme aspect of Ceesar’s life which 

s suffered much from the misre- 
perranniess of historians, and that 

—the vast pecun embarrass- 
ments under which he laboured, 
until the profits of war had turned 
fhe scale even more prodigiensly in 

favour. At one time of his life, 
when appointed to a foreign office, 
80 numerous and so clamorous were 
his creditors, that he could not have 
left Rome on his public duties, had 
not Crassus come forward with as- 
‘sistance in money, or by promises, to 
the amount of nearly two hundred 
thousand pounds. And at another 
he was accustomed to amuse him- 
self with computing how much money 
“it would require to make him worth 
exactly nothing (7. e. simply to clear 
him of debts) ; this, by one account, 
amounted to upwards of two mil- 
‘lions sterling. Now the error of his- 
torians has been—to represent these 


debta as the origi -his. 
ambition and his revolutionary pro- 
‘fects, as though the desp ir 
‘dition of bis private’ had 
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gested a civil war to his calculations 
as the best or only mode of redress- 
ing it. But, on the contrary, his debts 
were the product of his ambition, and 
contracted from first tolastin the ser- 
vice of his political intrigues, for rais- 
ing and maintaining a powerful body 
of partisans, both in Rome and else- 
where. Whosoever indeed will take 
the trouble toinvestigate the progress 
of Cesar’s ambition, from such ma- 
terials as even yet remain, may sa- 
tisfy himself that the scheme of reyvo- 
lutionizing the Republic, and placin 
himself at its head, was no growth o 
accident or circumstances; above all, 
that it did not arise upon any so 
petty and indirect an occasion as that 
of his debts ;—but that his debts were 
in their very first origin purely mi- 
nisterial to his ambition ; and that his 
revolutionary plans were at all 
riods of his life a direct and foremost 
object. In this there was in reality no 
want of patriotism; it had become 
evident toevery body that Rome, un- 
der its present constitution, must 
fall; and the sole question was—by 
whom. Even Pompey, not by nature 
of an aspiring turn, and prompted to 
his ambitious course undoubtedly 
by circumstances and the friends 
who besieged him, was in the habit 
of saying, “Sylla potuit, ego non 
otero?” And the fact was, that if, 
rom the death of Sylla, Rome reco- 
vered some transient. shew of con- 
stitutional integrity, that happened 
not by any lingering virtue that re- 
mained in her republican forms, but 
entirely through the equilibrium and 
mechanical counterpoise of rival fac- 
tions. In a case, therefore, where no 
benefit of choice was allowed to 
Rome as to the thing, but only as to 
the person—where a revolution was 
certain, and the point left open to 
doubt simply by whom that revo- 
lution should: be accomplished—Ca- 
sar had (to say the least) the same 
right to enter the arena in the ché- 
racter of candidate as could belong 
to any one of his rivals, And that 
he did enter that arena constructive- 
ly, and by secret design, from 
very earliest manhood, may be 
thered from this—that he suffered no 
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ty deeply in the conspiracy of 
Batiline,* a that he incurred con- 
siderable risk on that occasion ; but 
it is less known, and has indeed es- 
caped the notice of historians gene- 
ly, that he was a party to at least 
two other conspiracies. There was 
even afourth, meditated by Crassus, 
which Ceesar so far encouraged as 
to undertake a journey to Rome 
from a very distant quarter, merely 
with a view to such chances as it 
might offertohim; but as it did not, 
upon examination, seem to him a 
very promising scheme, he judged it 
best to look coldly upon it, or not to 
embark in. it by any personal co- 
operation, Upon these and other facts 
we build our inference—that the 
scheme of a revolution was the one 
~ purpose of Cesar from his 
rst entrance upon public life. Nor 
does it (ogre that he cared much 
by whom it was undertaken, provi- 
ded only there seemed to be any suf- 
ficient resources for carrying it 
through, and for sustaining the first 
collision with the regular forces of 
the existing government. He relied, 
it seems, on his own personal supe- 
riority for raising him to the head of 
affairs eventually, let who would 
take the nominal lead at first. To 
the same result, it will be found, 
tended the vast stream of Cvesar’s 
liberalities, From the senator down- 
wards to the lowest fex Romuli, he 
had a hired body of dependants, 
both in and out of Rome, equal in 
numbers to anation. Jn the provin- 
ces, and in distant kingdoms, he pur- 
sued the same schemes, Every where 
he had a body of mercenary parti- 
sans; kings are known to have ta- 
ken his pay. And it is remarkable 
that even in his character of com- 
mander-in-chief, where the number 
of legions allowed to him for the ac- 
complishment of his mission raised 
him for a number of years above all 
fear of coercion or control, he per- 
severed steadily in the same plan of 
providing for the day when he might 
need assistance, not from the state, 
but against the state. For amongst 
the private anecdotes which came 
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to light under ‘the researches made 
into his history after his death, ‘was 
this—that, soon after’ his first eh» 
trance upon his government in Gaul, 
he had ‘raised, equipped, | discip. 
lined, and“maintained, from his own 
private funds, a legion amount 
perhaps to six or seven thou 
men, who were bound by no sacra» 
ment of military obedience to the 
state, nor owed fealty to any a 
ces except those of Czesar, is 
legion, from the fashion of their 
crested helmets, which resembled 
the crested heads of a small bird of 
the lark species, received eet 
lar name of the Aldauda (or Lark) 
legion. And very singular it was 
that Cato, or Marcellus, or some 
amongst those enemies of Ceesar who 
watched his conduct during te 
riod of his Gaulish command with 
the vigilance of rancorous malice, 
should not have come to the know- 
ledge of this fact; in which case we 
may be sure that it would have been 
denounced to the Senate. Ny 
Such, then, for its purpose and ite 
uniform motive, was the ous 
munificence of Cesar. Apart from 
this motive, and considered in and 
for itself, and simply with a réfe- 
rence to the splendid forms which 
it often assumed, this munificence 
would furnish the materials fora 
volume. The public entertainments 
of Cassar, his spectacles and show 
his naumachie, and the pomps of 
unrivalled triumphs (the closing tri- 
umphs of the wk ae raga ty 2 8e- 
verally the finest of their kind which 
had then been preven Nabetadetee 4 
fights were exhibited upon the gran 
est scale, according to every known 
variety of nautical equipment and 
mode of conflict, upon a vast lake 
formed artificially for that express 
purpose, Mimic land fights were 
conducted, in which all the circu 
stances of real war were so faithf 
ly rehearsed, that, even. ele 
“indorsed with towers” — twenty on 
each side—took part nthe combat, 
Dramas were; repr ted ta BRGY 
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is, from the conciliatory feeling thus 
essed towards the various tribes 
of foreigners resident'in Rome] some 
have derived an explanation of what 
is else’ ‘a mysterious circumstance 
amongst the ceremonial observances 
at Ceesar’s funeral—that all le 
of foreign nations then residing at 
Rome, distinguished themselves by 
the conspicuous share which they 
took in the public mourning ; and 
that, beyond all other foreigners, the 
Jews for-night after _ kept 
watch and ward about the Emperor's 
ve. Never before, according to 
traditions which lasted through se- 
reg generations in Rome, had there 
een so vast a conflux of the human 
race congregated to any one centre, 
on any one attraction of business or 
of pleasure, as to Rome on occasion 
of these spectacles exhibited by Cz- 
sar. 

In our days, the greatest occasion- 
al ee of the human race.are 
in India, especially at the great fair 
of the Hurdwar, in the northern part 
of Hindostan ; a confluence of many 
millions is sometimes seen’ at that 
spot, brouglit together under the 
mixed influences of devotion and 
commercial business, and dis 
as rapidly as they had been convo- 
ked. Some such spectacle of nations 
crowding upon nations, and some 
such Babylonian confusion of dresses, 
complexions, languages, and jargons, 
was then witnessed at Rome. Ac- 
commodations within doors, and un- 
der roofs of houses, or of temples, 

‘was altogether impossible. Myriads 
encamped along the streets, and along 
the high-roads in the vicinity of 
Rome. Myriads of myriads lay 
stretched on the ground, without 
even the slight protection of tents, 
in a vast circu% about the city. Mul- 
titudes of men, even senators, and 
others of the highest rank, were 
trampled to death inthe crowds. And 
the whole family of man seemed at 
that''time gathered together atthe 

“bidding of the Great-Dietater.. But 
these, or ‘any other thenses: conneet- 

‘dd with the public life of Cesar, we 
noti¢ee only im those! circumstances 

“which have beon overlooked; of par- 
tially represented by historians.: Let 


‘us now} ity conclusion; bring forward, 
“fromthe | obscurity ) ima: whey 
‘Ohave Hitherto) th 


, the i} 
“which describe the habits of his pri- 
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vate life, his tastes, and personal pe- 
culiarities. 

In person, he; was tall, fair, and of 
limbs distinguished for their elegant 
propertions and gras: His eyes 


vaceommagdations of polished life 
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were black and. piercing. These 
circumstances continued to be long 
remembered, and no doubt were con- 
stantly recalled to the eyes of all per- 
sons in the imperial palaces, by pic- 
tures, busts, and statues; for we find 
the same description of his personal 
appearance, three centuries, ,after- 
wards, in a work of the Emperor Ju- 
lian’s. He was. a most accomplishe: 

horseman, and a master ;(pertitssi- 
mus) in. the use of arms, But, not- 
withstanding his skill in horseman- 
ship, it seems that, when he accom- 
panied his. army on marches, he walk- 
ed oftener than. he rode; no doubt, 
with a view tothe benefit of his ex- 
aniple, and to express that sympathy 
with his soldiers which gained him 
their hearts so entirely. On. other 
occasions, when travelling apart fro 


-hisarmy, he seems more frequently 


to have rode in a carriage than on 
horseback. His purpose 19, aREIRE 
this. preference must have been wit 
a view to the transport of luggage. 
The carriage whichhe enerally wand 
was a rheda, a sort. of gig, or rathél 
eurricle, for it was a ese 
carriage, and adapted. (as we f 
from the imperial regulations for the 
public carriages, &c,,) to the convey- 
ance of about half.a ton... The mere 
personal b e, which. Cesar cer- 
ried. with..him,, was, probably Pit 
siderable, for he was.a,man of. | 
most elegant habits, and in all parts 
of his life sedulously attentive to ele- 
gone of personal appearance. 7 
ength of journeys which he accom- 
plished, within a given time, appears 
even. to usat this day, and might well 
therefore appear to his contempora- 
ries, truly astonishing. A distance of 
ene hundred miles was no extraor- 
dinary day’s journey for him.ina# 
da, such as we. hays desgi bed it, ° 
elegant were. his habits, 80 con- 
stant, his, d for the luxutious 
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as these will easily account for his 


travelling it! a’ ‘tarfiagé’ rather’ ‘than 


aortit 


Oats ck, aon 
e courtesy art ‘obligi Sposi- 
tion of Ceasar ‘were b dad 
both were illustrated ittsoie anec- 
dotes which survived for generations 
in Rome.’ Diningon one’ vecasion 
at a table where the servants had in- 
adverténtly, for sallad-oil; furnished 
some sort of coarse lamp-oil, Cesar 
would not‘allow the rest of the com- 
any to point out'the mistake totheir 
Post. for fear of shocking him too 
much by'expesing' the mistake. At 
another ithe, whifst halting at a little 
cabaret, when one of his retinue was 
suddenly taken ill, Cesar resigned 
to his use the ‘sole bed ‘which the 
house afforded. Incidents, as trifling 
as these, express the urbanity of Cz- 
sar’s nature; and herice one is the 
more surprised to find the alienation 
of the Senate charged, in no’ trifling 
degree, upon a failure’ in point’ of 
courtesy. Cesar neglected to rise 
from his'seat, on their approachin 
him ‘ina body with ‘an’ addréss°o 
congratulation. It is said, and we 
can believe it, that he gave deeper 
offence by this one defect in a matter 
of ceremonial observance, than by 
all his substantial attacks upon their 
privileges. “What we find it difficult 
os bel bes peleatae eS that ae 
rom ‘the offence, e possibility 
of the offence itself; from one so lit- 
tle arragant’as Cesar, and ‘so entire- 
ly'a man of the world. ‘He was told 
of the, disgust which ‘he had given, 
and we aré bourid to believe his apo- 
logy, in ‘which* He ares fs upon 
sickness, which would not at the mo- 
inent allow’ him to maintain a stand- 
ing attitude. Certainly the whole 
tenor of his life was’ not courteous 
only, but kind’; and, to his’ etfeimies, 
merciful in ‘a degree’ which ‘implied 
‘so much more magnaniinity thanmen 
in general could understand; that by 
many it was put down to the account 
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wieldy and oppressive ; the establish- 
ment of vast and comprehensive pub- 
lic dibraries,-Greek as. well as Latin; 
the chastisement, of Dacia; the, con- 
quest of Parthia; and. the cutting a 
ship eanal oe the Isthmus of 
Corinth. The reformation of the, ca- 
lendar he had already accomplished. 
And of all his projects.it may be said, 
that they were equally, patriotic, in 
their purpose,.and colossal in. their 
proportions. 

As an orator, Czesax’s.,merit was 
80 eminent, that, according to the ge- 
neral. belief, had. he found, time to 
cultivate this department of civil ex- 
ertion, the precise supremacy of Ci- 
cero would have been, made ques- 
tionable, or the honours would have 
been divided. Cicero himself was 
of that opinion; and on different oc« 
casions applied the epithet. Splendi- 
dus to Cesar, as though in some-ex- 
clusive sense, or with a peculiar em- 
phasis, due, to him, His taste was 
much simpler, chaster, and disincli- 
ned to the florid and, ornamental, 
than: that. of Cicero... So far he 
would, in that ‘condition. ,of the ,Ro- 
man culture and. feeling, haye, been 
less acceptable to she palilie ; but, on 
the other hand, he would have com- 
pensated this disadvantage by much 
more of natural and. Demosthenic 
fervour. ai 

In literature, the merits, of Cesar 
are familiar to most readers, . Under 
the modest title of Commentaries, he 
meant to offer the records of his Gal- 
lic and British campaigns, simply as 
notes, or memor. afterwards, to 
be worked up by regular historians ; 
but, as Cicero observes, their merit 
was such in the eyes,of the discern- 
ing, that all judicious writers shrank 
from the attempt.to alter them. In 
another ‘instance. of his literary la- 
bours,he shewed a very just sense of 
true — Rightly conceiving that 
every thing patriotic was dignified, 
and that to illustrate or polish his na- 
tive was (a, service of real 
patriotism; he composed a work on 


‘(the tiand orthgepy of the La- 
he engaged: Gi¢ero and, himself 
were the only iRe of distinction 
-fmithatiage ‘who oapplied| themselyes 
hike RE pe Ta task, of 
opur: and enniebling-their mother 
tongue... Botho were, aie of. the 
. tansceddenti quality. of the Grecian 
‘vbreware; but that splendour didnot 
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depress their hopes of raising their 
own to something of the same level. 
As respected the natural wealth of 
the two languages, it was the private 
opinion of Cicero that the Latin had 
the aeoaeenees and if Cesar did not 
accompany him to that length, he yet 
felt that it was but the more neces- 
sary to draw forth any single advan- 
e which it really had.* 

as Cesar, upon the whole, the 
greatest of men? Dr Beattie once 
observed, that if that question were 
left to be collected from the suffra- 
ges already expressed in books, and 
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scattered throughout the literature 
of all nations, the scale would be 
found to have turned prodigiously in 
Cwsar’s favour, as against any single 
competitor; and there is no doubt 
whatsoever, that even amongst his 
own countrymen, and his own con- 
tem ies, the same verdict would 
have been returned, had it been col- 
lected upon the famous principle of 
Themietocles, that he should be re- 
puted the first, whom the greatest 
number of rival voices had pronoun- 
ced the second. 








* Cesar had the merit of being the first person to propose the daily publication 
of the acts and votes of the Senate. In the form of public and official dispatches, he 
made also some useful innovations; and it may be mentioned, for the curiosity of 
the incident, that the cipher which he used in his correspondence, was the following 
very simple one :—For every letter of the alphabet he substituted that which stood 
fourth removed from it in the order of succession. Thus, for A, he used D; for 


D, G, and so on, 








POLAND: 


A voice is now around us— 
Ah that it should be so! 
A wail, a shriek, a mutter’d curse, 
Of smother’d rage and woe ! 
Who first roused up rebellion 
Mong the nations, one and all? 
The voice of ruin’d Poland . 
Is thundering—It was Gaul ! 


Who bade her rise in anger 
Against the Muscovite ? , 
Who offer’d her assistance 
And sinews, for the fight ? 
growing treasons ? 
Who bade her burst her thrall— 
And stood her veiled Champion ? 
Who dares deny ’twas Gaul ? 


Who cherish’d 


Who coldly saw her battling 
For liberty—for life ? 

Who unmoved mark’d her failure - 
In that unequal strife ? 

Who slept while Russia enter’d 

arsaw’s batter’d wall, 

And woke t’announce that “ order” * 
Was in that city ?>—Gaul. 


Old 








* “ Liordre regne dans la Varsovie"—Declaration of one of the French Ministers 9 


on the fall of Warsaw. 
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My country! wert thou heedful ? 
idst thou relieve her woe ? 

Didst shew thine ancient spirit ? 

I blush to answer—No, 
One voice rose in thy senate ; 

Say, didst thou list the call? 
No—stamp’d with thine approval 

The treachery of Gaul. 


Thy nobles, rulers, England ! 
Are not as they have been, 
They’d rather fill’d their fathers’ graves, 
Than such disgrace have seen ; 
They sooner would have fallen 
In the battle, one and all, 
Than lived to bow and truckle 
At the bidding of the Gaul. 


wy, country ! why so heedless 

reak off each ancient tie,— 

My country, why so coldly 
Cast off each old ally ? 

They once with joy had echoed 
Old England’s battle call ; 

But now—old friendship’s wither’d 
By the breath of subtle Gaul. 


Our lot is cast in darkness, 
In the wintery days of Time, 
In want, and woe, and sickness, 
In misery and crime. 
And oh! misguided England, 
Heaven shield thee from thy fall; 
Yet thou art following madly 
The footsteps of the Gaul. 


Hast reach’d thy zenith, England 
Thy race of glory ran ? 
Who says it? Let me see him, 
+ It ge meh — , 
with thy palsied energies, 
On each old friendship" call, 
And stand as thou hast oft before, 
Superior to the Gaul. 
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Tue spirit of freedom seeks not to 
make converts abroad,.or.to extort 
incessant concessions from,authority 
at home. Satisfied. with. the, enjoy- 
ment of the blessings which. it has 
obtained, it relapses. willingly into 
tranquillity and pacific life; and is 
roused to fresh exertions, only by 
some danger to the security. of its 
former acquisitions. It desires to 
revolutionize no adjoining states, 
is tormented with no craving. for 
internal power; but, soberly and 
quietly adheres to old institutions, 
so far as consistent with the freedom 
which it has acquired, Switzerland 
re for centuries amidst_ its 
mountains, without seeking to “ in- 
sult the plenty of the vale be 4 
Holland, intent on domestic indus- 
try, was neither disquieted by popu- 
or Soup 7 nor consumed ‘by, t : 

esire of foreign pro ndism ;. 
England, cae its actens ponte 
tion, content with the liberty. 
had acquired, sought. not DS on 
sy é the adjoining states, even 
n..the moments when p,.. the 
boast of freedom,” carried the. thun- 
der of its republican cannon, te every 
shore in Europe. meet 

But it is otherwise with democra- 
tic ambition, and the spirit of rexo- 
lution. It never rests satisfied with 
the triumphs which it has achieved 
over authority at home; but.is con- 
sumed by an incessant desire to 
spread its institutions, and its reyo- 
lutionary spirit, through all the na- 
tions of the world. Re ate Row 
different their habits, ly oy ver- 
sified their population ; no matter 
how various their degrees. of. civili- 
sation, or how benighted the minds of 
their inhabitants ; no. matter how 
strong their attachment to old insti- 
tutions, or how complete #8 _ina- 
“bility to bear the exciteme: 
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orders against the higher, by promi- 
sing them the spoils of the affluent, 
or the influence of the powerful; to 
raise up. the-Revolutionists upon the 
shoulders of the people, and subject 
them to a grinding tyranny as soon 
as they are seated in power; to con- 
vulse society for the sake of. their 
own ambition, and sacrifice millions 
for the elevation of hundreds, is their 
incessant policy. Wolfe Tone, the 
celebrated Irish democrat, has left a 
preniaus record of the opinion he 

eard Napoleon express of this party 
in 1797, even when he was himself 
one of their number, and had been 
elevated to power by their ambition. 
What,” said he,“ would those Jaco- 
bins have? France is revolutionized ; 
Italy, is revolutionized ; Switzerland 


is revolutionized ; Holland is revolu- 
_tionized ; Europe will soon be revolu- 


tionized ; but, this, it seems, will not 


Suffice them, I know well what they 


ty, itself 


want; they want the domination of 


thirty or, forty individuals, founded 


on, the massacre of three or four 
millions ; they want the constitution 


_of 1793, with all its horrors ; but they 


free- 


shall not have it, and woe to him that 
should demand it, For my own part 
I declare, that if I had only the op- 
tion between royalty and these gen- 
tlemen, I would not hesitate one 
moment to declare for a king.” + 
The extraordinary and unaccount- 
able circumstaice which distin- 
guishes_all the efforts of reyolution- 
ary ambition and power, that those 
actuated by it are utterly incapable 
of effecting any lasting impression 
on mankind, is, that they excite 
the same passions, and propose the 
same institutions for mankind in all 
climates, circumstances, and _yarie- 
ties of social condition. For a child of 
three years. of age, and a man of 
five-and-twenty, they prescribe the 
same regimen, and enforce the in- 


chaling of the same intoxicating at- 


I chy,or . mosphere, The revolutionary go 

‘oh... 0: ear fla- vernment of France démonstrated 

; Pregeri J vat is ‘this in the clearest manner. Not con- 
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adjoining states, and surrounding 
the great parent republic with a gir- 
dle of inferior democracies, they for- 
ced the same rash and absurd consti- 
tation upon all the affiliated revolu- 
tionary states. In ‘all, 'it'was a Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred ;'a Council of the 
Ancients ; universal suffrage; confis- 
cation of the Church; spoliation of 
the Nobles ; abolition or a reduction 
of the public debt ; and a Directory 
armed with despotic power, sup- 
ported by French bayonets, and ex- 
clusively devoted to French interests. 
The Revolutionary party who have 
succeeded in our time to theit de- 
signs, have proceeded in exactly the 
same footsteps. For the ardent and 
bigoted Neapolitans, the bold and 
empassioned Spaniards, the sayage 
banditti of Greece, the Catholic in- 
habitants of Piedmont, the ignorant 
and contented Portuguese, the su- 
perstitious and volatile Belgians, the 
intrepid and devoted Poles, they 
have proposed the same democratic 
institutions. Undeterred by their 
total and rapid failure in all the states 
of. irr of totally regardless of the 
frightful scene of anarchy and deso- 
lation which they have produced in 
South America; shutting their eyes 


. to the deplorable scenes of bloodshed 


and confusion which they have oc- 
casioned under their own eyes in 
France ; wilfully concealing the fact 
that. more blood has been shed in 
one year of the rule of the Citizen 


King, in that distracted country, than 


under fifteen years of the mild and 
equitable sway of the Bourbons ; 
they go on unceasingly striving to 
light up the same devouring flame 
in other countries still Tess calcula- 
ted to bear its excitement, To na- 
tions in the state of England under 
the Heptarchy, they propose demo- 
cratic constitutions, which even the 
subsequent lapse of a thousand 
years has not enabled its sober inha- 
bitants to endure with safety : for the 
slaves in the West Indies, undeter- 
red by the warning éxample of St 
Domingo, they incessantly advocate 
the fatal gift_of immediate freédom ; 
in other words, the placing of a torch 
in every “African’s ‘hands’ for their 
own immediate ruin. In their am- 
bitious and empassioned minds, times 


and distances-and ages of: the: world»: 
/Flahders dfid:dithlys:.ithe'defeat of 


are all confounded; and provided 
they can only subvert an existing 


‘fee 


dynasty, they care not though ages 
of siffering and the execrations of 

eternity signalize their triumph. , 
Whence is'ft that the revolutionary 
spirit is: every where attended by this 
insane ‘and SEraiiod aaa ‘pro- 
‘att ‘through’ the 


agandisin, ’ ahd’ that; 

pacer Leaitig oF a ‘democratic 
press, no sooner is’ a revolution’ ac- 
complished in one t state, ‘than 
it is immedia per Avia 
vores ae I' the 
adjoin v i The reason 
oat oY mee volittontatd know that 
they are the enemies of all establish- 
ed institutions } of every thing which 
makes industry flourish, and wealth 

ead, and mankind happy; that 
abusing the name of freedom, they 
use it only as a cloak for licentious- 
ness, opt copie the amp 
liberty, they employ it only as a lad- 
der’ to t veh + sae therefore that 
against them, as the pitates of the 
world, the hostes humani generis, 
the arms’ of civilisation will néces- 
satily be’ turned, when experience 
has taught mankind the fatal conse- 


‘quences of their ‘passions; and ‘suf- 


éring has wrutig out of agonized 
breasts the delusivé hopes of their 
romises. They feel that their hand 
8 against every man, und they there- 
fore fear that ultimately every ah 
hand ‘will bea celle) t is 
this secret dread of ateattion, uniting 
from experiénce, that fills them wi 
incessant apprehension. A revolu- 
tionized city, With ‘an hundred thou- 
sand armed men in its: streets, no 
longer feels itself in ‘safety; a te- 
public sup by an hundred vic- 
tories, trembles as though the enemy 
were already at its putes. ‘To. ad- 
vance and revolutionize all the ad- 
joining states; to spread far and wide 
the same passions which have con- 
sumed their Own Vitals ; ‘to surround 





any "No State’ 
teniptible to eddape thei 

too powerful to intimidate their am- 
bition. The triumphs of Fleurus, 
Rivoli; aad Agcolas:the conquest of 


Spain, and\the submission Of Aus- 
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tria, could not allay the secret. ter- 
rors of the French Directory. Swit- 
zerland excited their alarms, because 
it was the seat of tranquil, unebtru- 
sive freedom ; its happy valleys were 
wrapt in confi tion, and its uni- 
ted people dissevered by revolu- 
tionary passion, in order to secure 
the Jura frontier by a revolutionary 
state; and even the degenerate in- 
habitants of the Eternal City, and 
the timid ” of Naples, involved 
in. revolution, lest from their unwar- 
like hands should spring the avenger 
of the human race. Napoleon was 
driven forward before the same de- 
vouring flame, now converted into 
military ambition. Empire after 
empire, kingdom after kingdom, 
went down before his triumphant 
spear; and at length revolutionary 
ambition was shattered against the 
barriers of nature, and the flame of 
1789 extinguished in the snows of 
Russia. 

In our own times, what a mass of 
suffering ; what unseen and untold 
wretchedness ; what ruin to the in- 
nocent, and impunity to the guilty; 
what destruction to virtue, and tri- 
umph to crime, has arisen from the 
revolt of July! Look at Europe be- 
fore the THREE GLORIOUs Days : how 
tranquil were its peopled realms; 
how delightful the appearance of 
prosperity which they exhibited! In 

teen years since the fall of Napo- 
leon, every state had made greater 
advances in wealth, civilisation, and 
happiness, than in any half century 
of the preceding history of Europe. 
Real freedom was spreading its roots 
far and wide during the tranquillit: 
of peace ;- the passions of the world, 
the collision between the rulers and 
the ruled, were subsiding; know- 
ledge was secretly diffusing ite trea- 
sures; and with the growth of opu- 
lence, and the spread of industry, 
the habits were becoming general, 
which are alone capable of renderin 
either nations happy, libe - 
cable, or institutions durable. But 
what was all this to the Revolution- 
ists? They wére not elevated to 
power; religion still maiitaiied some 
ascendency in France, order was 
still triu mphant in England; \ the 
passions of the multitude were not 


on ltr id of ao channe, bee 
borne forward to greatness on th 
gales of popular ambition. , Uncea- 


singly, therefore, they laboured to 
inflame the public mind ; in France, 
among an ardent and empassioned 
people, they succeeded in raising up 
such a furious spirit as overturned 
the government; in England they 
have effected a fearful convulsion, 
and destroyed, after a desperate re- 
sistance, the old constitution; and 
what is the consequence? All Eu- 
rope is standing to arms; Poland, 
the va d of democracy, has been 
crushed, the constitution provided 
for it by British generosity in the 
triumph of her power destroyed, and 
the Russian legions pty down, 
flushed with victory, and fierce with 
revenge, into the heart of Germany. 
The smoking villages and deserted 
streets of that gallant people attest 
at once the insanity and the perfidy 
of the Revolutionists ; of those who 
precipitated a noble race into a hope- 
less contest, and deserted them in 
the moment of danger ; of men whom 
no reason could influence, and no 
compassion deter ; but whose terrors 
at the approach of legitimate autho- 
rity, even when yet at the distance of 
sixteen hundred miles, nothing could 
even for a moment tranquillize, but 
the evident sacrifice of Polish inde- 
pendence. In what state is Ger- 
many? The great states armed 
against the smaller; democracy 
fiercely contending in some, aristo- 
cracy stubbornly resisting in others ; 
the passions of men every where ex- 
cited; arms every wherg preparing ; 
the press fettered from sheer neces- 
sity, and freedom universally disa 
pearing amidst the collision of the 
vehement passions which have been 
awakened in its name. In what state 
is Belgium? Vacillating between 
hope and fear; the vanguard of re- 
volutionary power, and the declared 
victim of aristocratic revenge; dis- 
tracted in its feelings, ruined in its 
industry, suffering intensely in its 
whole population. In what state is 
France? Yet weltering in blood, 
ravaged by civil war, torn by discord- 
ant passions; with its industry ruin- 
ed, its people starving, and its liberty 
destroyed ; with famine staring them 
in the, face, and military execution 
their streets with gore; with 


a rapidly falling income, an increa- 
Est xpenditure, and an enormous 
military, sak SSR a licentious 


press, an irreligious metropolis, and 
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political fanaticism. What is the 
state of England? With a divided 
people, and a falling ‘revenue; with 

ublic bankruptcy generally appre- 
hended, and general spoliation uni- 
versally dreaded ; with an intoxica- 
ted multitude, and a gloomy aristo- 
cracy ; with expenditure every where 
contracted, industry every where suf- 
fering, and pauperism every where 
increasing ; with Ireland in a state 
of smothered insurrection, and the 
West Indies yet smoking with fear- 
ful conflagration; with a nation let 
loose on the sea of innovation, and 
all the horrors of revolution present 
to the minds of every thinking being. 
These are the triumphs of the three 
glorious days, and of them alone; 
and it was to produce this universal 
and.sickening misery among man- 
kind, that ‘the constitutional mo- 
narchy of France, the bulwark of 
real freedom, whose rule had been 
signalized by such universal and ex- 
perienced blessings, was overturned, 
and the red flag of revolutionary 
tyranny hoisted in its stead. But 
what avails all that mass of wretch- 
edness? The democratic party are 
at the head of affairs in France and 
England; Lord Brougham is to be 
Chancellor for life, and the tears of 
the world are but as dust in the ba- 
lance. 

From the day when the revolution 
in Paris first broke out, we have 
never ceased to denounce it as 
fraught with incalculable miseries to 
mankind; as destined again to wra 
Europe in “the flames of war, an 
throw back for a very long period, 

erhaps ay oo for ever, the fair 
ight of real freedom. We asserted 
from the very outset, and at a time 
when we stood almost alone in the 
cause, that it was not liberty, but 
popular tyranny, which triumphed at 
the Barricades; and that, deluding 
mankind by the intoxicating blaze of 
popular success, it would substi- 
tute for the steady and beneficial 
light of real freedom, the’ lurid and 
flickering flame of democratic pow- 
er.* How our predictions have been 
verified, it does “not become us to 
say; but we cannot resist this op- 
portunity of i i et 
public an extract from ait able ‘#tate 
‘Fren hn eer Me 
© views ‘of theft’ mf- 
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nisters in framing the ordinances, 
and the stern necessity which led to 
their adoption. It produced but 
little impression during the tumult 
of revolutionary triumph following 
the victory of the Barricades; but 
subsequent events may ——— have 
brought its truth home to the breasts 
of every thinking man in Britain. 


“ At no time for these fifteen years has 
the situation of the monarchy presented 
itself under a more serious and more afflict- 
ing aspect. Notwithstanding an actual 
prosperity, of which our annals afford no 
example, signs of disorganization and 
symptoms of anarchy manifest themselves 
at almost every point of the kingdom. 

“The suceessive eauses which have 
concurred to weaken the springs of the 
monarchical government, tend now to 
impair and to change the nature of it. 
Stripped of its moral force, Authority, 
lost in the capital and the provinces, no 
longer contends, but at a disadvantage, 
with the faetious. Pernicious and sub- 
versive doctrines, loudly professed, are 
spread and propagated among all classes 
of the population. Alarms, too gene- 
rally credited, agitate people’s minds and 
trouble society. On all sides the present 
is called upon for pledges of security for 
the future. 

* An active, ardent, indefatigable ma- 
levolence, jabours to ruin all the founda- 
tions of order, and to snatch from France 
the happiness it enjoys under the sceptre 
of its kings. Skilful in turning to advan- 
tage all diseontents, and to excite all ha- 
treds, it foments among the people a 
spirit of distrust and hostility towards 
power, and endeavours to sow every 
where the seeds of trouble and civil war, 

“ And already, Sire, recent events have 
proved that political passions, hitherto 
confined to the summits of society, begin 
to penetrate the depths of it, and to stir 
up the popular classes. It is proved al- 
so, that these masses would never move 
without danger, even to those who en- 
deavour to rouse them from repose, 

“ A multitude of facts collected in the 
course of the electoral operations, con- 
firm these data, and would offer us the 
too certain. presage of new commotions, 
if it was not in the power of your Majesty 
to avert the misfortune,” 

At all times, in fact, the periodical 

tess has Been, and it is in its naturé to 
fe. only an instrument of disorder and 
sedition. SS ue 
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action of the press, thatthe-tee sudden 
andtoo frequent variations/@f oursinter- 
nal policy are to be: expiainedsy It, has 
not permitted a reguian and stable system, 
ofgovernment'to beestablished-in France, 
nor any constantattention to, bedeveted 
to introduce into all the branehes,of the 
Administration the, .ameliorations.. of 
which they .are susceptible. , All. the 
Ministries. since 1814,, though formed 
under divers influences, and subject, to 
opposite directions, have been exposed. to 
the'same attacks, and to the.same license 
of the passions, Sacrifices of every kind, 
concessions of power, alliances of party, 

nothing has been able to save them from 
this common destiny. 

“* This comparison alone, so fertile in 
teflections, would ‘suffice: to:assign to the 
press its true, its invariable eharacter.: It 
endeavours, by constant, persevering, 
daily-repeated efforts, to \velax all)the 
vende of obedience and subordination; to 
weaken all the springs of public author- 
ity, to degrade and debase it' in the epi- 
nion of the people, to create against it 
every where embarrassment Reeves Tesist- 
ance. ihms9M8 lo 
-o * Tes-art consists: not jin dabetitnting 
for a too easy submission of mind /a:pru- 
dent liberty of examination, buttoneduce 
to a problem the most positive:truths ; 
not to-excite upon political questions 
frank and useful controversy, butée place 
them in wfae light, and: pet nee grg by 


m The press-has thus. secited: co 
in’ the most upright minds,—has' shaken 
the most firm convictions, and produced, 
in the midst of society, a confusion of prin- 
ciples which lends itself to>the moat, fa- 
tal ‘attempts.’ It is by anarchy:indoc- 
trines that it paves the tend fig cnitrohy in 
the state. © 
°° 4 licentiousness which has passed.all 
‘bounds, has in fact not respected, even 
‘on the most solemn occasions, either the 
‘express will of the King, .or the words 
pronounced from the throne: Some have 
‘been’ misanderstood and misinterpreted ; 
the others have been the: subject ef :per- 
fidious cOmmentaries, or of bittesdefision. 
‘It is'thus that the last aet/ofsthe Royal 
power—the a So yl 
‘dited by the public even: sbefané: ity avas 
Known %6 the electorso wits ieisinbs 
oT histo roteall: »Dhedpiesmtendsto 
no'léess thaw tovsubjugareithe Boveneign- 
ee invade the potwedss of tieg state 
' iirbteriaed ‘organ >of ypoblie sdpahiion, 
Page era WOE the debates saf thes two 
sft ie invontdstable:chati; it 
sho Ehétn they weight: df an yiefiu- 
no’ lass! ® fetal: than odepinives 1ifEhis 
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ber of, Deputies, 4 nile character 9 ue 
oppressionand, syrquny., We haye ge 

in thiasinteryal @ bi the souPietay it 
sue, with their insults and their outrages, 
the, members whase. , votes appeared to 
them uncertain.or suspected, Too often, 
Sire, the freedom of, debate in that Cham- 
ber has sunk, under the reiterated blows 
of the press. 

‘* What it.dares to do every day. in the 
interior of the, kingdom, tends to no less 
than to disperse the elements of public 
peace,.to dissolve. the bands of society, 
and evidently to make the ground trem- 
ble under our feet, Let us not fear to 
disclose, here the. whole extent_of our 
evils, in. order the better to appreciate 
the. whole extent, of our resources. A 
system of defamation, organized on a 
great.scale, and directed with unequalled 
perseverance, ..reaches, either near at 
hand, or at..a distanee, the most humble 
of the agents of the Government. None 
of your subjects, Sire, is secure from an 
ingult,,if be reeeives from his Sovereign 
the Jeast mark of confidence or satisfac- 
tion. A vast net thrown over France 
envelopes, all the public functionaries. 
Placed.in a constant state of accusation, 
they,seem.to be in a manner cut from 
civil; society,;..only those are spared 
whose fidelity wavers,—only those are 
ptaised, whose fidelity. gives way ;, the 
others are marked by the. faction, to be 
in_the sequel, without doubt, sacrificed to 
popular vengeance. 

“ No strength, it must be confessed, is 
able to resist a dissolving power so ac- 
live... The press at all times, when it has 
been freed from its fetters, has made an 
irruption and invasion in the state. One 
cannot but be singularly struck with the 
, similitude of its effects during these last 
fifteen years, . notwithstanding circum- 
stances; and notwithstanding the changes 
of the,men who. have figured on the po- 
ditical stage... Its. destiny, in 4 word, is 
to recammence the revolution, the prin- 
siples.of which it loudly proclaims, Pla- 
‘eed. and, replaced at various intervals.un- 
oder, the yoke; of, the censorship, it bas 
always ; Tesumed. its liberty only to re- 
commence its interrupted work, Ih Or- 
~ to, continue, it with the more success, 

it. has.found ap active auxiliary in the de- 


. partmental, press, , which, engaei pin 
8, 3 


_ combat local. jealousies and hatre 
iraking | terros e minds of timid 
ea x epdiess i rigwes, 
edmexetoined..a.decisive inlagacs © on th 
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germ of pages séntiosenits.|‘Sire, do 


he aunt evans “4 
the fo 8 ;'by poie 
bli¢ morals; and 

eo altars 


not doubt 
attacklig 
soning the sou rées’ of f 
by covering the ‘minist 
with derision and confetti 

* These last éffects; ‘Sire; are ‘transi- 
tory; but effects more ‘urible are ob- 
served in the manners and in the eharac- 
ter of the nation. An ardent, lying, and 
passionate spirit ‘of: contention, ‘the 
schools of scandal and licentiousnéss, has 
produced in it important changes and 
profound alterations ;" it gives a false di- 
rection fo ' eople's minds, it’ fills them 
with prejudices—diverts them from seri- 
ous studies—retards them in the progress 
of thé ‘sciences’ and the “arts—ezcites 
among us & fermentation, witch is ‘con- 
stantly increasing—maintains, even ‘in 
the bosom of our families, fatal dissen- 
sions—and might by degrees throw us 
back into barbarism. ~' 

“ Against, so many evils, ‘engendered 
by the periodical’ ress, the law and jts- 
tice are equally obliged ‘to ‘confess ‘their 
want of power. 

Tt would be stiperflaous to’ enqsire 
into the causes whicli ‘hate weakenéd tlie 
power of repression, and’ have insensibly 
made it an ineffectual weapon in the hattds 
of the authorities. ‘ Ttis sufficient’to‘ap- 
peal to experience, and to shew the pre- 
sent state of things. 

“ We must not deceive outselves,—we 
are no longer iy the ordinary condition of 
a representative Government. Tlie prin- 
ciples on which it has been established 
could not remain entiré “amidst political 
vicissi des. A ‘turbiilent democracy, 
which has penetraled even into diir Vdws, 
lends to ‘put. itself tn’ tie “place of Yesiti- 
mate power. “Tt hig oro of the majority 
of the elections by 8 of the jourtials, 
and the assistance of numerous affiliations. 
It has paralyséd, as ‘far ds “has depended 
on it,. the regular exercise of the’ imost 
essential prerogative of the’ Crown=_that 
of dissolving the éléctive chamber: | By 
this very thing the constitution ‘of ‘the 
state is shaken. 
taing the power to replace and ‘consoli- 

date it upon its fotindations, ° 

“The right, as well asthe duty of as- 

ei its mainténance, isthe insepurable 


OF in out ree ‘NG “Go- 
4vduld rerhain standing 
it ie negra mol aad 9 

‘exists {before the 
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tionetil more positive,that of the Char- 
ter itselic Phe fourteenth artiele bas in- 
vested your" Mejesty! witha \sufficient - 
power; not anduubtedly to change: our 
institutions, but to consolidate them, and 
render theny more stables) < 1:0 

'* Cireutmstances'of imperious necessity 
do not permit the exercise of this supreme 
power to be! ang*longer ‘deferred. | The 
moment iscome ‘to have recourse: to 
measures whieh are‘in the spirit of the 
Charter, ‘but whicly are beyond the limits 
6f ‘legal’ order, ‘the resources: of: which 
have heen exhausted:in vainy’*.« > 

face revious steps takeit by the 

Liberals to’ overturn ‘the Royal au- 
thority, are thus described :— 


‘>From the ‘moment)of. the formation 
of the’ Polignac:administration, no means 
were negleeted to stimulate the activity 
ofthe facetious,’ to’alarm ‘the fears, and 
excite the passions of the ignorant. Every 
where«they combined to refuse the taxes 
~every/where they stirred up and agita- 
ted-the-populace, and even persuaded a 
tation that their: government were a band 
of incendiaries ravaging their finest, pro- 
‘vistedsi2:Oh !:those precious fires of Nor- 
mandy, and their-choice imitations on the 

‘shores of England! Blind 
-orl infatuated: must they be; who do, not 
‘see ethat ‘alliithese fires: were, lighted. by 
the same brand. The police of the:Freneh 
government was never more active, than 
in its attempts to arrest this scourge, and 
to deteet its origin. : I> was swell acquaint- 
ed with the-anxiety of the ministers in 
their private circles, and the, deep alarm 
of the ‘sovereign: himself... The guards 
-even were sent into Normandy under the 
eommandof::General (‘Latour ,Fossac,..a 
man distinguished by his manly Joyaity, 
his stern justice, and his distinguished 
courage, talents, and firmness. Each day 
the press teemed with dark insinuations 
against mysterious malefactors. ; yet why, 
sinee the occurrence-of the three. 
_ days, bas that press. been silent ?, 
now are the insinuations on that, aa- 
‘subjectuagainst the Congregation——as 
the Liberalsiaffeeted to style the Jesuits, 
cand) oriderthat edious; name, whatever 
remains:of-religiomin. France? And why 
_drave the persons:a dy) the royalist 
administration, omenspiciom; aeyer been 
prosecuted byithe revolutionary govern- 
ment ?0T he day sil} nome, peer wrenen 
othe guilty, er their 
.\ will be diseovere he meantime, for 
outhe\salee pr amen 5 justice, . let. Sp 
‘i thatiomtheday.of:triel, even, a, of 
Puy wilb nob,ibe permitted to be 
2igdan exemption from penalsetribut 


= 
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We have been thus liberal in our 
extracts from this State Paper, pre- 
sented to Charles X. before the pub- 
lication of the Ordinances, and in the 
accounts of the intrigues which pre- 
ceded it, because it is one of the 
most valuable State Papers which has 

in these times, and it pro- 
duced little impression in this coun- 
try when it first came forth, because 
it was adverse to the prevailing feel- 
ing in favour of the Parisian revolts, 
and we were then but novices in the 
history of revolutions, in which sub- 
sequent events, alas! have made us 
such proficients. Every word it con- 
tains, which then was to us a foreign 
tongue conveying no definite idea, is 
now brought home to our convic- 
tions by the lessons of dear-bought 
experience. We, too, have a furious 
democratical press, which uncea- 
singly directs the shafts of calumny 
against every thing that is sacred, or 
venerable, or beneficent in society ; 
which loads with opprobrium every 
one that is virtuous, and extols to the 
skies every one that is revolution- 
ary; which unceasingly forces on the 
waves of anarchy against all the bul- 
warks of civilisation, and has already 
swept away its eb So ramparts ; 
which fabricates, and forges, and fal- 
sifies with unblushing effrontery, 
and which, addressing itself to the 
unthinking multitude, who read no- 
po. Sew journals teeming with such 
falsehood, are retained in worse 
than Cimmerian darkness by its ex- 
ertions. Having felt the force, and 
been brought to appfeciate the suf- 
fering produced by such a press, in- 
cessantly occupied in rousing the 
passions of men against their inte- 
rests, we can now understand the ne- 
cessity which compelled the French 
administration to engage in a strife 
with the dragon which had envelo- 
the monarchy in its folds, and to 
ament the fatal weakness, or culpa- 
ble rashness, which led them'to en- 
gage in the contest with so little pre- 
paration, and means so evidently in- 
= to the struggle for life and 
which has arrived. ~ 


The real truth as to the revolt of . 


July, and the history of its rapid suc- 
cess, is revealed in the followin 
passage from the same able English 


— 


“ Undeniable evidences of a premedi~ 
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tated and formidable conspiracy were dis. 
covered on the persons arrested on the 
28th ; —tickets Of secret societies, which 
intimated an extensive organization, and 
pointed out the allotted rallying points; 
printed orders of the day, where the dif- 
ferent mancuvres necessary were’ com- 
municated with precision,—the construc 
tion of barrieades,—the mode of engaging 
the troops without risk, by firing from win. 
dows,—and all the other arrangements of 
war in the street. No kind of detail was 
forgotten or neglected in these orders, 
They proved the existence of a pian long 
matured and meditated, and the military 
experience of its authors. The most un- 
answerable proof that the affairs of the 
three glorious days were not occasioned 
by the Ordonnances is, that, since the 
events, the long previous services of the 
conspirators have been in numerous in. 
stances urged as claims for places un- 
der the government they established, and 
have been toasted with acclamations at 
clabsand commemorativefestivais. Away, 
then, with the absurd story that passes 
current in England, of the spontaneous 
resistance to the tyrannical Ordonnances. 
The whole affair was conspiracy, which 
primarily struck at the throne of the 
Bourbons, but which was directed, ih 
the second and most important instance, 
at the influence of our own country. 
Where is our Belgian barrier? It' was 
won by France at the moment when the 
Parisians conquered the Louvre,”’—Gat. 
lomania, 46, 


To demonstrate the justce of 
observations contained in the State 
Papers of Polignac, we need not 
refer to the melancholy and blood- 
stained history of France since that 
period: we need not trace the la- 
mentable internal history of that 
once-prosperous realm, during’ the 
last two years: we need not refer 
to its falling revenue and its in- 
creasing expenditure—its army, rai- 
sed from 200,000 to 600,000 men, and 
its budget swelled from 700,000,000 
franes, to 1,200,000,000: we need 
not mention the decay of its indus- 
try, or the suffering of its people; 
its immense loans Sbuiteadtne during 
peace, and its revolutionary passions 
excited after the boasted triumph of 
the opulace: we need not dwell on 

ul revolt of Lyons, excited 
by:the anguish of famine, and sub- 
dued ‘only by’ the rival of Wel 
6f 40,000 ‘imen’}"Or 
the rebellion of Paris, quenched af- 
ter three days’ fighting, by 70,000 
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ldiers.* _ It-is enough to refer to 
des present state mane ary dan- 


gers of the French press, after two 
years of the throne, of the Barri- 
cades. 

“The acquital of the National,” 
says an able and unwilling witness, 
“for libel on Louis Philippe,or rather 
for a seditious excitement to overturn 
his throne, shews the madness of 
the state prosecutions in which the 
French government has lately indul- 
ged. There can be no question that 
several of the Paris journals contain 
every morning provocations to rebel- 
lion. ‘They do not disguise their ha- 
tred of the monarch or of the mo- 
narchy, nor their desire to see the 
establishment of a io senmyay go- 
vernment. In their abuse of ‘ the 
Bourbons, they adroitly veil their 
attacks on the existing dynasty, and 
in praising the government of the 
United States, they recommend plans 
to realize it in France. But, what- 


ever be the designs of these journal- 
ists, it is quite manifest that they 
cannot be arrested in their career of 
opposition, by the official interfe- 
rence of the public prosecutor. Zhe 


Tribune has now arrived at its sixty- 
second process, and glories in each 
summons before the tribunals which 
is added to its list of prosecutions. 
The utter absurdity and senseless- 
ness of the government, in continu- 
ing to prosecute in such circumstan- 
ces, when it can only shew its weak- 
ness by defeats, is almost beyond be- 
lief. When juries refuse to convict, 
governments should take the hint, 
and cease to trouble the tribunals 
with their complaints.”+ 

Such is the state to which, by the 
admission of our most. vehement re- 
volutionary journals, the. public 
press has now reduced the. French 
government. Several of their jour- 
nals confessedly contain every morn- 
ing provocations torebellion ; one of 
them has already been prosecuted 
by the Citizen-King sixty-two times, 
and yet the impossibility. of obtain- 
ing a conviction, gives almost com- 
plete impunity to daily treason, In 


mi erie 
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despair. of obtaining any 
justine from the.courts which 
jury, the revolutionary monarch had 
recourse to military force ;—he de- 
clared Paris in a state of siege, and 
handed over the editors of journals 
to courts-martial. But this despe- 
rate resource failed in its effects, and 
he was compelled to restore their 
boasted impunity to the daily provi- 
ders of treason for a famishing peo- 
ple. Thus the press is trium t 
at Paris — its falsehoods, its ficen- 
tiousness, its calumnies, are spread 
abroad, without the possibility of their 
prevention by any of the known pow- 
ers in the constitution, and, under 
the influence of their powerful sol- 
vent, all the principles which hold - 
society together are fast melting 
away, What historian, detached from 
the revolutionary passions of the mo- 
ment, will venture to deny, thatafter 
this experiment of the consequences 
of an unfettered press in France,and 
of the impossibility of coercing it b 
the established forms, Charles 
was driven by necessity to interpose 
an extraordinary remedy? that the 
only thing to be lamented is, that it 
was attempted with inadequate 
means, and that the most fatal tri- 
umph ever achieved by France, was 
that of the rabble of Paris over his 
mild and weak dominion? - 

The French themselves, recovered 
from their revolutionary delusion, 
and taught by woful experience as to 
its effects, are now heartily ashamed 
of the events of July. Let us hear 
M, Sarrans, who represents the 
Movement and War party there, and 
bitterly laments the extinction of 
the public enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject. 


** The fathers, the widows, the chil- 
dren, a few friends alone, now honour the 
manes of the heroes of July. Two years 
have hardly elapsed since they fell under 
the balls of the Swiss,—twelve months 
have hardly gone by since their names 
were attached to the walls of the Pan- 
theon, and already there no longer re. 
mains a tear, a remembrance, a regret for 
them. Every;thing around them is cold 
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* “ The sun of the 6thiof.June chime én greeter nusater af bayonets within the 
walls of Paris, ‘to crust the Republig) than the - fogs of Austerlitz or Jena had wit- 


nessed. arrayed to. combat the forces 
Aide-de. Dieser nas oe 


of Austria ér Prussia.”—Sannans, (Lafayetie’s 
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and sterile. And the word Revolution, 
the great Revolution of 1830, is not to 
be found once in the mouths of men at 
this time. The victory of the people 
over a monarchy of fourteen centuries, is 
already forgotten! Oh, shame on the 
vacillation of man! Yes, I repeat it, 
such littleness and misery is inconcei- 
vable; there is in such impiety a whole 
century of reprobation. I appeal to the 
murmurs of the tomb!” * 


That the public mind, even in the 
centre of the revolutionary volcano, 
should so soon have cooled from the 
transports of July, is no ways sur- 
prising. Men do not long go on ce- 

ebrating with funeral pomp the ob- 
sequies of those who have brought 
’ ruin and starvation to their families ; 
distraction and bloodshed to their 
country; extinction and annihilation 
to their liberties. Sarrans also ex- 
plains this subject. 

“ We had regained some moments 
of tranquillity, we have been wa- 
kened by discharges of cannon; we 
demanded internal peace, we have 
received civil war; our liberties were 
confirming while they were extend- 
ed, and now our liberties, our re- 
pose, are in imminent hazard. De- 
spair and disaffection are in every 
heart. The earth seems to bear two 
frames utterly irreconcilable with 
each other; the one breathes the 
Restoration, Coblentz, Ghent; the 
other personifies the 1789, the 1830, 
the Consulate, the Empire.” II. 406. 

“The system of the 13th March 
(the Ministry of Paris) has destroyed 
industry and commerce, because the 
prosperity of industry and of com- 
— is _~ adapted to . a 

e, with a tee for its en- 
yi or of os the hope of 
its victories. We have neither the 
one nor the other; and how can 
France exist without commerce and 
industry ? 





beautiful, as well as the good; 
France has not combated at the Bar- 
5 The liberty of the : 

« press was 
secured by a law of 1830 ; but, never- 


theless, dungeons open for its 
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courageous supporters, by the aid of 
the laws of the Republic and the 
Empire. France has read in Mon 
tesquieu that one of the principal en- 
gines of tyranny invented by Tibe- 
rius, was the fatal abuse of the old 
laws, called into existence during the 
civil dissensions of Rome. France 
rejects that deplorable imitation. 

“ The patriots, now considered 
culpable for having appeared at the 
Barricades under the balls of the 
Swiss, are the objects of general 
raillery ; they are obliged to conceal 
their scars, and throw a veil over 
their ensigns of glory, to avoid the 
arrest of the sergeants of police. 
France is wearied of the impunity 
of its executioners ; when will this 
terror have its 9th of Thermidor !” 
IL, 412. 

This, then, is the state to which 
France has been reduced, and such 
has been the extinction of its liber- 
ties under the military government 
which necessarily followed the tri- 
umph of the Barricades. The ty- 
rants of their own creating have been 
infinitely worse than the mild and 
feeble government who were dis- 

laced by that Revolution. Free- 

om existed there under Charles X., 
in as great perfection as in England, 
since the volution; and because 
it would not satisfy them, they have, 
according to the eternal law of na- 
ture, waded through anarchy to des- 
potism. On this subject, too, we 
quote the words of the same unwill- 

witness. 

“ The third experiment,” says M. 
Sarrans, “ that which replaced on the 
throne a fatal dynasty, that of the 
Bourbons, had for its object to in- 
troduce into France the political 
constitution of England. This at- 
tempt was as vain as those which had 
preceded it ; not because the Restora- 
tion denied to France the practical 
liberty which was enjoyed by Great 
Britain, but because the public 
spirit of France required a great deal 
more, @ system greatly superior to 
that which was imposed by uest 

a —_ isolated from all others, 
and which is nothing in reality but a 
skilful modification of the theologi- 
cal and feudal , having for an 
object to subject the throne to the 
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influence of the, Aristocracy.... That 
was al Te J he Civi- 
lisa the 3, tobally to 
the bent o: mind.tor forty 
years, and hostile , rele of 
equality, which. ‘ sito 


diminish not only, 

of every species o ier but 
privilegeyd of sane 

Sarrans, intr: ction, Pp: 

It was a Revol Sit over- 
threw this wise Ph neficent free- 
dom, which destreyed.a government 
which, during fifteen, years of ex 
rienced blessings, ae almost healed 
the frightful wounds of ip. Revola- 
tion, that, was the object of such. ex- 
travagant rejoicings to all the. Reyo- 
Jutionary party oyer.the world, Lig- 
ten to the exultation with which. M, 
Sarrans narrates the effect it pred 
ced in England, and the cm 
on the occasion. in th the:P, 
of York, ly the present, 
of Great. Britain, sa yeid sabaus a¢ 13 

“ After our examplé, the passion’ for 
liberty, and the Jove, of order} corderd) 
burst Qut.an all. sides on the continenh of 
Europe, , ium, Pg Bie oe 
the. career, Ca: force, and a wisdom 
which ee tof yes 
fested. pene ina 
tion; I al hame re te sane pet 
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abounde qarteiens 5, Germany 


manded ‘im sows, the. ance of, 

thie ee 3 under ba fitter Neath 

before; Switzerland evincet ine ermi- 
oe 


nition to throw off thie y the Atis- 
tocracy}' Spain and Pog a rie on wu 
a favourable ‘hand tad th nin. t 
insurrection ; in fine, the intefésts of des- 
potism every where fell before’ ‘tle inte- 
rests of the people; and’ Eafope seémed 
only to await from*France®the éignil to 
re-enter intoits long suspended but not! 
proscribed rights.’*==d2 3192/0 

“ Atthis moment: the: elevtions fora 
new Parliament were going: forward in 
Great... Britain, ..and.-the.eleetérs every, 
where exacted, asa. declaration.of their 
principles,.a public approvabof she oe 
lution of July. ..There wagndt acandiv 
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Brougham):in the ‘Palace: Yard at York, 


of thes if itcheeame:neeessary, the same 


awhich yew-now: raise up for the 


rs ours representatives, ‘would be 


pane mir as-much energy as 
thee#rencb. -Dhat neighbouring nation 
offers you the glorious example. of its efforts 
im the sacred caust-of freedom. » After ha- 
ving been for long: your enemy, it has 
now become your fival inthe «career of 
eee ur history has become its 
2 iRbaastt used by he we of an into- 

Lp op ~ tt’ Shas “risen * in’ its 
nigh; Mike? your ‘anvestors, chased 
from the throtie the’ t ‘which disgra- 
ced it) 1 am fiRy confident that that 
a inflicted‘on its minis- 
ters: ‘a «as will for ever 
prevent others: from: following their ex- 
ample, will nesenter into’ the state of re- 
pose from. which it was! roused only by in- 
tolerable, oppression, and will manifest as 
great moderation in its triumph, as it bas 
eyinged wigour and, courage in its resist- 
nee «May .Feance.and England hence- 
-_ Whamerives as insepar- 


ney {j ant 
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ore ‘oss in. 

- rd in Gea Sich I he prophe- 
sied France would aah he Be their 
pr triumph, has been signali- 

Cora i, in. the streets 
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National Guard were disbanded for 


on. 

8. The disgraceful tumult in Fe- 
bruary 1831 in Paris, when the Arch- 
bishop’s Palace was sacked, and the 
image of our Saviour torn down 
from every church, and the cross 
from every steeple in Paris, and the 
National Guard for two days refused 
to act against the populace rioting 
in uncontrolled power. 

4. The vehement fermentation on 
the fall of Warsaw, which again 
brought the revolutionary throne to 
the verge of destruction. 

5. The terrible revolt of Lyons 
produced by the famine of the work- 
men, in which 6000 of the National 
Guard joined the populace, and 
which was reduced only by Marshal 
Soult and the Duke of Orleans, after 
operations lasting fourteen days, at 
the head of as large an army as 
fought the Duke of Wellington at 

Toulouse. 
- 6. The revolt at Grenoble, where 
the National Guard again joined the 
ople, and which was crushed only 

y the whole military force of the 
surrounding departments. 

7. Inferior insurrections at Nismes, 
Marseilles, Arras, Bordeaux, &c., so 
numerous as to be past enumera- 

tion. 

8. The dreadful rebellion on occa- 
sion of Lamarque’s funeral, on 5th 
June 1882, when Paris was again for 
two days the scene of massacre and 
‘bloodshed : when the victorious Bar- 
ricades were again encircling the 
Tuileries,and which Lafayette’s aide- 
de-camp admits were only conquered 
“ by a greater number of armed men 
than were arrayed against Prussia or 
Austria, at Jena or Austerlitz.” 

9. The proclamation of a state of 
‘siege and martial law in Paris for 
three weeks: the imprisonment of 
1500 persons: and proceedings 
against the press so numerous, that 
one paper alone has reached its stxty- 
second prosecution. 

Such have been the consequences 
of the triumph of the Barricades, and 
such the “ repose” to which Lord 
Brougham prophesied France would 
return after the glorious rebellion 
which overturned a government, 
affording, by Sarrans’ admission, ail 
the practical liberty which is enjoyed 
in Great Britain. It was probably 
the signal fulfilment of this prophecy, 
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and the extraordinary accuracy with 
which the consequences of revolu- 
tionary triumph had been predicted 
by him at the Palace-Yard, which 
led this exalted personage to lend 
his aid, when in possession of power, 
to the continuance of the “ happy 
fermentation” which has precipita- 
ted the success of the Reform Bill. © 

Lord Brougham’s wishes have 
been fulfilled, and a close alliance 
has been struck up, since the acces. 
sion of his party to power, between 
the reforming and the revolutiona 
kingdoms. The motives of thisall 
ance are = by an English writer, 
whose able work on the Gallomania 
is prefixed to this article. 


“ Lord Grey is for the French alliance, 
because he has gained office by the in- 
fluence of French principles, because he 
is forced to adopt a contrary policy to his 
predecessors, and because, in short, he is 
pledged by his whole life to the Gallic 
interest. But Lord Grey must know 
that an alliance between England and 
France is, in the long run, impracticable; 
their permanent interests are incompati- 
ble—from national passions’ and preju- 
dices, if from no other reasons. The 
career of both nations is therefore at a 
stand-still. It is the part of Lord Grey 
to further the interests of France; and 
it is the part of Casimir Perier to take 
care that the efforts of the English mi- 
nister are unavailing. In the present state 
of affairs, the alliance between the two 
countries is perfectly insignificant; a 
mere neutralization of all action; an 
empty phrase, to keep in the respective 
ministers, and to maintain in power two 
parties, who have attained that power by 
accident, and not by principle. But 
where England has suffered, and suffers 
deeply, is from the first vigorous and na- 
tional efforts of the Mouvement in Bel- 
gium, before they were paralyzed by the 
half measures of the successor of Necker; 
which an English minister should never 
have rested till he had repaired. And 
what have our Ministry done to counter- 
act this fatal effort? Even for the with- 
drawal of the French troops we are in- 
debted to the Times newspaper, without 
whose reiterated menace, there is little 
hope that Lord Grey would have insisted 
on this step. There is, in fact, no real 
object in the alliance, beyond the per- 
sonal interests of the ministers; both 
talk of a commercial treaty, and both are 
well aware that even that subordinate 
object is a mere delusion. 

* A commercial treaty !—with a cous 
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try in a state of revolution, torn to pieces 
by violent factions, each of which can 
only gain power by pursuing a policy dia- 
metrically opposed to its predecessors— 
a country challenged by the claims of 
three antagonist dynasties, and threaten- 
ed, amid the shifting splendour of these 
evanescent crowns, by the armed phan- 
tom of a republican president—a country 
where the most solemn institutions of 
the state are daily changing, where pro- 
perty is insecure, industry paralyzed, cre- 
dit impaired; where all is experiment, 
and nothing experience—a commercial 
treaty with such a country, instead of a 
mature and durable arrangement based 
on the recognised interests of two states, 
can only be a temporary expedient to 
prop up the false and flimsy existence of 
confederate intriguers,”” 


Let us turn to M. Sarrans for an 
exposition of the principles and de- 
signs of the revolutionary party in 
France, with which, in the fulness of 
our democratic transports, we have 
contracted so close an alliance. 


‘‘ A numerous party in France held 
with reason, that a monarchy born in 
three days of the sovereignty of the 
people, could not long co-exist with the 
old dogmas of legitimacy which the Re- 
storation had revived in France. That 
party believed that the decisive moment 
for the glory and security of the country 
had arrived; and that the interests not 
less than the spirit of a monarchy, founded 
on an act destructive of the spirit, equally 
as the letter, of the treaties of 1814 and 
1815, evidently were to let the revolu- 
tionary spirit take its full swing, clear off, 
as far as the Rhine, the ignominy of these 
treaties, and provoke an entire change of 
the public system of Europe, the work of 
violence, the result of unnatural allian- 
ces, and which could never bind the op- 
pressed people, after they had obtained 
the means of delivering themselves from 
the yoke. 

“ As to the faith due to treaties, the 
partisans of war observed, that it was 
a horrible corruption of words to make them 
the instrument of oppression and ruin : 
they cited all the wars which those who 
invoked the faith of that of 1815 had un- 
dertaken, to avoid the obligations which 
it had imposed. What, said they, did 
Austria make of all the treaties conclu- 
ded with the Republic, the Consulate, and 
the Empire? How has England observed 
the treaty of Amiens, or Prussia that of 
Presburg or Tilsit, or Russia the treaty of 
Vienna, which gave to the heroic Poland 
the shadow of nationality and freedom ? 


* The partisans of wat could see na 
security or endurance for the revolution 
of July, but in an assemblage of revolu- 
tionary perturbations, which should tear 
asunder all the bonds established by the 
treaties of 1814 and 1815; they could 
not see how the monarchy of July should 
be bound to ratify the spoliation of Lan. 
dau, Sarre, Louis Chambery, and Hunin- 
gen. In their opinion, France should 
make itself as strong by its alliances as by 
its own weight; and for allies it should 
look, not to the great powers, but to the 
secondary states, whom it has taken un- 
der its «gis since the wars of the refor~ 
mation in Poland, Belgium, Sweden, and 
Denmark, the independent members of 
the Germanic body, the freemen of every 
country. Finally, that party recollecting 
with pride that France had in all ages 
lent its aid to the oppressed in every part 
of the world, loudly demanded that it 
should advance its popular principles to 
the Rhine, the , and the south 
ern slopes of the Alps; and that there ex~ 
hibiting itself as an arbiter, it should gua. 
rantee to the people who wished to be 
free the power to become so, and to those 
who preferred absolute power the enjoy- 
ment of their chains. 

‘* Such was the system of exterior po-~ 
licy which the supporters of the revolu- 
tion of July ardently invoked. Whether 
it would have been attended by all the 
desired effects, I know not; but this 
much is certain, that the overthrow of 
the most ancient throne in Europe, the 
unexpected return of England to a liberal. 
ity for her excessive, the insurrection of 
Belgium, the prodigious combat of Po~ 
land, the convulsions of Italy, the move- 
ments of Switzerland, the quivering of 
Germany, and the patriotic reminiscences 
of Spain, seemed to announce that the 
hour of the liberation of Europe had 
struck ; the rest was in the hands of Pro- 
vidence.”—I, 321—323. 


Our English author describes in 
forcible terms the manner in which 
this system of pro dism was 
acted upon by the French Revolu- 
tionary Government. 


“ Immediately after the events of July 
—lI adopt the present phraseology of the 
Great Nation itself, which has at length, 
by universal consent, dropped the “ three 
beautiful days,” which are now only heard 
of in the flowery speeches of the honour- 
able member for Calne—it was the first 
object of Louis-Philippe to be recogni- 
sed by the European governments by any 
means; and his great instrament to 
achieve this: consummation, was what is 
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called ism; a favourite system 
with the French, and flattering to their 
national vanity. Emissaries were des- 
patched to every country, to assist the 
French agents already there, in stirring 
up the people in favour of the recent re- 
volution,—to Spain, to Poland, to Bel- 
gium, to Italy, to the Rhenish provinces, 
to England, and, above all, to Ireland. 
Louis Philippe himself expended, from 
his private purse, large sums in these 
operations,—for a prudent man, ‘like him, 
no common sacrifice. Recently M. de 
Pagés, a member of the Mouvement, 
avowed that a committee had been form- 
ed in Paris to revolutionize Spain; and 
within these few days, the eldest son of 
the prime minister, M. Perier fils, has 
been announced or denounced—I really 
do not know whether it was meant for 
praise or blame—from the tribune as one 
of its members; and his former ardent 
conduct has been critically contrasted 
with his present frigid demeanour. The 
subscriptions of Messrs Sebastiani, Gui- 
zot, and other public men of that class, 
for the same purpose, were not only pro- 
mised, but even paid. Lord Palmerston, 
no doubt, could defend all this, (and he 
seems much readier to defend French 
measures than his own,) on the principle 
of non-intervention. But at that time, per- 
haps, non-intervention was not a serious 
idea, as it is at present. 

“ It is known that the new sovereign 
also held regular communications with 
Mina in Paris. That restless chieftain 
was permitted to raise troops in the ca- 
pital of France, who were sent to Bay- 
onne, and whom the French ministry at 
length permitted to be captured, on a tacit 
understanding with the court of Spain 
that the recognition should take place. 
* If you will not recognise, these men 
are your invaders—but if you will recog- 
nise—done —they are your prisoners and 
your victims.’ Agents, with considerable 
sums, were hurried off to Belgium and 
the Rhine. “Lafayette and others were 
authorized tajeommunicate with Menotti 
in Northern Italy. The revolution in 
Belgium, long prepared by previous in- 
trigues, the revolt in Poland, the insur- 
rections in Germany, the risings in Italy, 
extracted an unwilling recognition from 
the alarmed and busied courts of the Con- 
tinent. What might have taken place in our 
Own country is uncertain. The imitation 
of the fires of Normandy already spread 
consternation throughout half England; 
the state of Ireland was very alarming ; 
even the peace of the metropolis itself 
was seriously threatened. Whether France 
influenced these disorders by more than 
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her example, I cannot take upon myself 
to say; but a new incident rendered fur- 
ther conspiracy, whether French or Eng. 
lish, unnecessary. 

“ The Doctrinaire Clique of England, 
excited by the success of the Doctrinaire 
Clique of France,—a success, let us al- 
ways remember, occasioned by the ener- 
gy of their dupes, the Republican party, 
—determined to agitate for themselves, 
Tbey were joined by the Ultra-Tories, 
who played the same fatal game here as 
the party of the Royalist Defection in 
France, and at the very outset of the Par- 
liamentary campaign succeeded in expel- 
ling from the councils of their sovereign 
as independent, as honest, and nearly as 
able a minister as ever swayed the desti- 
nies of the country. Louis Philippe had 
been already recognised; the accession 
of a liberal English ministry relieved him 
from all further anxiety. ‘Then commen- 
ced a sentimental alliance between the 
hereditary foes, so close, so intimate, so 
minute, as to be really ludicrous.” 


Some months ago the existence of 
this system of Propagandism, on the 
part of the revolutionary govern- 
ment of France, would have been 
obstinately denied by our Reformers. 
Let us hear Lafayette’s aide-de-camp 


on the subject. 


“The great events of July,”” says 
Sarrans, “ seemed to Lafayette to decide 


the fate of Spain. The moment was 
decisive for both countries: Lafayette 
felt it, and wished to connect the cause 
of France with that of the neighbouring 
people. He thought that, while this 
would wash out the stain of the armed 
intervention of 1823, it would at the 
same time relieve us of the necessity of 
maintaining, in case of war, 30,000 or 
40,000 men on the Pyrenees, to prevent 
Ferdinand and the Carlists from exciting 
insurrectionary movements in the south 
of France. The power of the Barricades, 
as yet insulated in its usurpation, and 
not daring to hope for the tardy and un- 
willing recognition which it has since 
received, thought seriously of fomenting in 
other states commotions similar to those to 
which it owed its existence in its own. 
In fact, the system of Propagandism was 
adopted and secretly executed by the council 
of Louis Philippe. This fact, once for all, 
I will establish as a warning to govern- 
ments in all countries and the edification 
of their subjects. 
** Tt has been said, that, immediately 
after the revolution of July, a number of 
the Spanish constitutionalists voluntarily 
flocked to Paris. . That is not correct; 
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the greater proportion of them, from 
absolute penury, had not the means of 
moving from the places where they were 
residing ; and they did not quit them but 
at the secret invitation of the French govern- 
ment. Following out this system, all the 
Spanish refugees assembled in Britain 
were called into France—Valdes Lafro, 
Navarelle, Ingiadu, and all the other re- 
volutionary chiefs known for their steady 
opposition to the government of Ferdi- 
nand, in the beginning of August 1830, 
received passports at Paris on the demand 
of the subprefect for the Pyrenees. Two 
hundred refugees of the same nation, 
disembarked at Havre, were organized 
in detachments commanded by Spanish 
officers elected by themselves, and 
directed to Bayonne and Perpignan, with 
written directions of route, containing 
allocation of pay, and all the other in- 
demnities given by the government to 
French troops on their march. It was 
the same at Calais, Boulogne, and Paris. 

“ Montalivet and Guizot, the French 
ministers, established a point of assem- 
blage for the Spanish committee, in 
which it was agreed that they should for 
appearance sake make false depots of arms 
on the Spanish frontiers, that is, depots of 
useless and worn-out arms, and that they 
Should be denounced to the agents of police, 
who should seize them; while on the other 
hand they should religiously respect the real 
depots. This was-accordingly done at 
Marseilles and Bayonne. The French 
government contributed largely to the 
million which was collected by the Spa- 
nish committee; and it was on the 
security of government that Calaz, the 
Spanish banker at Paris, advanced 
500,000 francs. It was with the tacit 
authority of government that the agent 
of the committee at Marseilles embarked 
men and arms for General Torrijos. Or- 
ders were publicly sent down to Marshal 
Gerard to disperse the Spanish refugees 
who were assembled on the Spanish fron- 
tier ; but, on the other hand, the French 
marshal enjoined Mina to be as slow as 
possible in obeying the orders; and, in 
fact, it was owing to that delay that the 
divisions broke out which proved fatal to 
the patriot cause. Guizot had an inter- 
view at midnight with Ingladu, the old 
aide-de-camp of Torrijos, when he put 
into his hands the 190 four-guinea pieces 
destined for Colonel Valdez, who was 
established with his depot at Ustaritz. 
All the Parisian volunteers who fell into 
the hands of the Spaniards after the in- 
vasion took place, were furnished feuilles 
de route, by order of the subprefect of 
Bayonne. Finally, the French crown gave 
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100,000 francs to aid the success of the 
Spanish revolutionary expedition, and that 
sum was converted into two letters of 
credit of 50,000 francs each, of which 
One was given to the unfortunate Torri- 
jos.” —Sarrans, II. 33-—35. 


It is well when, from the animo- 
sity of the Revolutionists at each 
other, the truth at length comes out, 
Sarrans and Lafayette are so en- 
raged at Guizot and the doctrinaires, 
for not ray up more vigorous- 
ly the system of Propagandism, that 
they in their zeal deta facts damn- 
ing to both. Here we see fully con- 
fessed from Lafayette’saide-de-camp, 
that, before the throne of the Barri- 
cades was well cooled out of the 
revolutionary furnace, three weeks 
after the revolt of July, they were 
intriguing underhand to overturn 
the Spanish monarchy; and we see 
to what pitiful and disgraceful shifts 
they were reduced to conceal their 
design. 

Of the efforts of Guizot, and the 
revolutionary government of France, 
to revolutionize Italy, the following 
account is given by the same autho- 
rity :-— 

“ Cassimir Perier,’’ says Sarrans, ‘has 
alleged in his place in Parliament, that 
the insurrection in Italy broke out with- 
out his concurrence. That is true in 
this sense, that he shrunk from any open 
support of the insurrection which he had 
created in that country, and that he did 
not dare to support by force of arms a 
form of opinion so favourable to France, 
as had sprung up among our neighbours 
on the other side of the Alps. But the 
Minister has lied (menti) in the face of 
France and the world, when he affirmed 
that he had been always a stranger to the 
revolutionary movements of the Penin- 
sula, and that he had promised nothing, 
guaranteed nothing, to the Italian pa- 
triots. With respect to Btaly, as with 
respect to Spain, the system of Propagand- 
ism entered into his original policy. 

“‘ That which the new monarchy did 
for the Spanish Constitutionalists, it did 
also, though more timidly, for the Ita- 
lian refugees, A great number of them 
were secretly moved to Lyons, and other 
points on the frontiers of the Alps; pe- 
cuniary succours and other assistance 
was afforded ; arms in large quantities 
were assembled, all with the perfect know- 
ledge of the government. A Central Com- 
mittee was established at Lyons, and 
another at Grenoble, all under the sanc- 





tion of the French government, from whence 
it openly carried on operations under the 
protection of the civil and military au- 
thorities; in fine, Louis Philippe having 
written in vain to the late King of 
Naples, and his young successor, to draw 
them into an alliance with France, and 
seeing that bis counsels would not be at- 
tended to but with the aid of revolution- 
ary movements in his states, General 
Pepé, the well-known Neapolitan patriot, 
was invited to present at the Palais Royal 
the project of a constitution, which was 
transmitted to the Neapolitan people. 

“* Tt was in the middle of these prepa- 
rations that the insurrection of Modena, 
and afterwards of Bologna, broke out. 
The patriots of Central Italy, entertain- 
ing no doubt whatever of assistance from 
France, but wishing to ascertain to what 
extent they could depend on its support 
in the event of attack, sent deputies to 
Paris to make sure of the conduct of the 
government, in the event of an armed 
intervention on the part of Austria in the 
affairs of Modena and the Legations, 
These deputies received, in several inter- 
views with the Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, a formal and reiterated promise that 
France would not permit that the troops 
of the Emperor should cross their fron- 
tiers, and that if a single Austrian regi- 
ment should enter the Legations, a French 
army should instantly cross the Alps. 
Lafayette, towhom the Italian Deputation 
was also addressed, and who appreciated 
more than any other the abyss into which 
a false confidence would precipitate the 
Italian patriots, repaired to M. Sebasti- 
ani, and conjured him to make known in 
that respect the intentions of the Cabinet, 
and received the same protestations which 
had been made to the deputation. It 
was upon the faith of these guarantees 
that the insurrection of Modena and Bo- 
logna broke out, whose results, skilfully 
conducted, might have put at our dispo- 
sal the whole moral and physical force of 
Italy.” —Sarrans, ii. 37—39. 


“ Austria comprehended at once the 
consequences of this situation of the Pe- 
ninsula. The richest gem in its diadem 
was at stake. Lombardy threatened to 
follow the insurgent example of Central 
Italy ; Piedmont was already convulsed 
by the insurrection of Parma; the Impe- 
rial troops could hardly restrain the fer- 
mentation of the Austria-Italian provin- 
ces, from.the Lake of Como to the Lagu- 
ne of Venice. The Cabinet of Vienna 
knew well that the presence of a single 
French battalion to the south of the Alps, 
would throw all Italy into a conflagra- 
tion,”—IT, 41. 
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We select these as examples of 
the insatiable spirit of Propagan- 
dism, by which the French, as every 
revolutionary party, is animated ; of 
these falsehoods and subterfuges to 
which they have recourse, and the 
tremendous danger to the contermi- 
nous states, and eyery government 
which protects existing institutions, 
from their exertions. Had these 
facts been published in this country, 
they would have been set down as 
the fabrications of some furious An- 
ti-reformer; yet they are the deli- 
berateavowalsof Lafayette’saide-de- 
camp, called forth by the indignation 
experienced by the revolutionary 
party in France at the check on the 
system by the resistance of Austria 
and Russia, and the firmness of Pe- 
tier’s administration. 

M. Sarrans has not told us what 
were the efforts of the Propagandists 
to revolutionize Great Britain, be- 
cause their endeavours have proved 
successful, and such disclosures 


might compromise their friends in 
this country. But we have no doubt 
that the time will come when these 
intrigues also will be unveiled by 


some of her revolutionists enraged 
at a doctrinaire ; and when the pre- 
sent democratic state of the British 
Empire will be found to have been 
the result of French intrigue and 
Propagandism, far more extensive 
than that which was directed against 
Italy or Spain. 

Suchiare the principles and avowed 
designs of the revolutionary party in 
France, into whose arms this country 
has, with an infatuation almost unpa- 
ralleled, thrown itself. They openly 
reject the authority of treaties; pro- 
claim their resolution to regain the 
frontier of the Rhine; to send their 
victorious legions to the south of the 
Alps, to revolutionize all the minor 
states of Europe, and restore, by the 
aid of revolutionary divisions in 
others, and revolutionary passions 
among themselves, the ascendenc 
of the Great Nation. And England, 
the rival and conqueror of France; 
England, the head of regulated free- 
dom; England, the liberator of Eu- 
rope from Gallic oppression; Eng- 
land, the birthplace of Nelson and 
Wellington, is joined inclose alliance 
with a state professing and gloryi 
in such projects! Of all the insani- 
ties which occasionally afflict na- 
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tions, that arising from political fa- 
naticism is the most irremediable. 

It does not afford the slightest pal- 
liation for this conduct to say, that 
we are the allies, not of the war 
party in France, but of the French 
government, which professes to mo- 
derate such extravagance, and has 
hitherto, by the. firmness of Cassimir 
Perier, and the resolution of Louis 
Philippe, succeeded in the attempt. 
We have seen that the French minis- 
ters, Guizotand Sebastiani,with Louis 
Philippe at their head, were, the first 
three weeks after the Revolution of 
the Barricades, to begin this system. 
And, even supposing it is now aban- 
doned, who can calculate on the con- 
tinuance of such a system in France 
for three months? Placed as it is on 
the edge of a volcano, who can gua- 
rantee the existence of the present 
dynasty, or the continuance of coun- 
cils of even tolerable moderation for 
any length of time ? Impelled to war 
and revolutionary conquest by a 
powerful war party, embracing all 
the most ardent and desperate cha- 
racters in the kingdom; incessantly 
hounded on by a reckless revolution- 
ary press, whose very existence is 
agitation, and whom no law or power 
can coerce, how long will the bay- 
onets of Marshal Soult be able to 
avert the catastrophe? Let but the 
army take the lead; let a few regi- 
ments declare for the Rhenish fron- 
tier, German conquest, and Italian 

lunder, and the government of Louis 
hilippe, like a ship without a rud- 
der, will drift before the wind. 

And what can contribute to fan 
this vehement flame, and revive the 
morbid passion for aggrandisement 
so strongly in France, as the con- 
sciousness of the alliance and sup- 
port of England? That these two 
veterans in war, like the Douglas 
and the Percy together, may be con- 
fident against the world in arms, is 
the trust of the violent and the revo- 
lutionary in both countries, Sup- 
ported by England, the French re- 
volutionists hope they will be able 
to convulse and overthrow the au- 
thority of government inall the lesser 
states in Europe. Supported by 
France, the English revolutionists 
trust they will succeed in spreading 
their insane projects of innovation 
as far as the waters of the ocean ex- 
tend. The injustice and aggressions 
of both countries are encouraged by 
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the belief of support from the other. 
If the accumulating torrents of 
French ambition shall break its bar- 
riers, and again inundate Europe with 
its waves, it is to the disgraceful and 
infatuated support of England that 
the world will be indebted for the 
catastrophe. 

But have we done nothing in con- 
junction with France, to revolution- 
ize and oppress the adjoining states ? 
Let Belgium answer; let Portu 
let Poland answer. e 
have not indeed assailed the greater 
states; we have not sent our revo- 
lutionary emissaries to Russia, or 
Prussia, or Austria, but what have 
we done to Portugal and Belgium ? 
With the insolence of a tyrant, and 
the cowardice of a bully, we have 
assailed our old allies the weaker 
states, because we had not the cou- 
rage to strike at the nobler game. 
We tremble to think in what colours 
our conduct will be painted in the 
page of history. Let us see in what 
manner similar measures are spoken 
of in time past. 

There was a time when Great Bri- 
tain, bought by French gold, and se- 
duced by French mistresses, united 
in alliance with Louis XIV. for the 
oppression of Holland, and when the 
French arms advanced to Antwe 
at the same time that the Englis 
fleet made sail for the Scheldt. Of 
this time, this disgraceful time, Mr 
Hume thus speaks: 

“ Notwithstanding this rigorous con- 
duct of the court, the presence of the 
Dutch ambassadors excited the sentiments 
of tender compassion, and even indigna- 
tion, among the people in general, espe- 
cially among those who could foresee the 
aim and result of those dangerous coun- 
sels. The two most powerful monarchs, 
they said, in Europe, the one by land, the 
other by sea, have, contrary to the faith 
of solemn treaties, combined to extermi- 
nate an illustrious republic :. what a dis- 
mal prospect does their success afford to 
the neighbours of the one, and tothe 
subjects of the other! Charles had 
formed the triple league, in order to re- 
strain the power of France ; a sure proof 
that he does not now err from ignorance. 
He had courted and obtained the applau- 
ses of his people by that wise measure ; as 
he now adopts contrary counsels, he 
must surely expect by their means to 
render himself independent of his people, 
whose sentiments are become so indiffer- 
entto him. During the entire submis- 
sion of the nation, and dutiful behayiour 
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of the Parliament, dangerous projects, 
without provocation, are formed to re- 
duce them to subjection; and all the fo- 
reign interests of the people ure sacrificed, in 
order the more surely to bereave them of 
their domestic liberties. Lest any in- 
stance of freedom should remain within 
their view, the United Provinces, the real 
barrier of England, must be abandoned to the 
most dangerous enemy of England ; and by a 
universal combination of tyranny against laws 
and liberty, all mankind, who have retain- 
ed, in any degree, their precious, though 
hitherto precarious, birthrights, are for 
ever to submit to slavery and injustice.” 


At this time there was a Chancel- 
lor on the English woolsack, at once 
an orator, a statesman, a lawyer, and 
a philosopher; who aimed at celebri- 
ty in every department, and has left 
philosophical works indicating the vi- 
gour and power of his mind. Of this 
eminent man, the following charac- 
at = given by the same masterly 


“Lord Ashley, soon after known by 
the name of Earl of Shaftesbury, was one 
of the most remarkable characters of the 
age, and the chief spring of all the suc- 
ceeding movements. During his early 
youth, he had engaged in the late King’s 
party ; but being disgusted with some 
measures of Prince Maurice, he soon de- 
serted to the Parliament. He insinuated 
himself into the confidence of Cromwell; 
and as he had great influence with the 
Presbyterians, he was serviceable in sup- 
porting, with his party, the authority of 
that usurper. He employed the same 
credit in promoting the restoration; and 
on that account both deserved and ac- 
quired favour with the King. In all his 
changes, he still maintained the charac- 
ter of never betraying those friends whom 
he deserted ; and whichever party he 
joined, his great capacity and singular 
talents soon gained him their confidence, 
and enabled him to take the lead among 
them. No station could satisfy his am- 
bition, no fatigues were insuperable to 
his industry. Well acquainted with the 
blind attachment of faction, he surmount- 
ed all sense of shame ; and relying on the 
subtilty of his contrivances, he was not 
startled with enterprises the most hazard- 
ous and most criminal. His talents, 
both of public speaking and private in- 
sinuation, shone out in an eminent de- 
gree ; and amidst all his furious passions, 
he possessed a sound judgment of busi- 
ness, and still more of men. Though 
fitted by nature for beginning and pushing 
the greatest undertakings, he was never 
able to conduct any to a happy period; 
and his eminent abilities, by reason of 


his insatiable desires, were equally dan- 
gerous to himself, to the prince, and to 
the people.” 


Of the motives which led the fa- 
mous administration, of which Shaf- 
tesbury was the most powerful mem- 
ber, to engage in this infamous alli- 
ance, the following account is given 
by the same historian. 


“ The dark counsels of the cabal, though 
Srom the first they gave anziety to all men of 
reflection, were not thoroughly known but by 
the event. Such seem to have been the 
views, which they, in concurrence with 
some Catholic courtiers who had the ear 
of their sovereign, suggested to the King 
and the Duke, and which these princestoo 
greedily embraced. They said, that the 
great error or misfortune of his father 
was the not having formed any close con- 
nexion with foreign princes, who, on 
the breaking out of the rebellion, might 
have found their interest in supporting 
him; that the present alliances, being 
entered into with so many weaker poten- 
tates, who themselves stood in need of 
the King’s protection, could never serve 
to maintain, much less augment, the 
royal authority ; that the French mon- 
arch alone, so generous a prince, and by 
blood so nearly allied to the King, would 
be found both able and willing, if grati- 
fied in his ambition, to defend the com- 
mon cause of kings against usurping sub- 
jects; that a war, undertaken against 
Holland by the united force of two such 
mighty potentates, would prove an easy 
enterprise, and would serve all the pur- 
poses which were aimed at; that, under 
pretence of that war, it would not be dif- 
ficult to levy a military force, without 
which, during the prevalence of republi- 
can principles ameng his subjects, the 
King would vainly expect to defend his 
prerogative ; that his naval power might 
be maintained, partly by the supplies, 
which, on other pretences, would pre- 
viously be obtained from Parliament, 
partly by subsidies from France, partly 
by captures, which might easily be made 
on that opulent republic; that, in such a 
situation, attempts to recover the lost au- 
thority of the crown would be attended 
with success; nor would any malecon- 
tents dare to resist a prince fortified by 
so powerful an alliance; or if they did, 
they would only draw more certain ruin 
on themselves and on their cause: and 
that, by subduing the States, a great step 
would be made towards a reformation of 
the government; since it was apparent, 
that that republic, by its fame and gran- 
deur, fortified, in his factious subjects, 
their attachment to what they vainly 
termed their civil and religious liberties.” 
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Disguised under different names, 
and pursuing in appearance the most 
opposite objects, the motives which 
tempt men from the plain path of 
duty, and cause them to sacrifice the 
honour and interest of nations for a 
momentary desire, are at bottom al- 
ways the same. Selfishness, ambi- 
tion, the desire of power, the passion 
for extinguishing their rivals, are the 
ruling principles in all cases. The 
now execrated ministers of Charles 
II. brought on an alliance with 
France against Holland, in order to 
extirpate the Whigs, to confirm and 
strengthen the royalist interest in 
Great Britain, and crush a nation 
whose steady and tranquil freedom 
was an eternal reproach to their ar- 
bitrary designs. The ministers of 
William 1V. entered into a similar 
alliance to extirpate the Tories, to 
confirm and strengthen the demo- 
cratic interest in Great Britain, and 
crush a nation, whose steady and 
tranquil freedom was an _ eternal 
reproach to their innovating de- 
signs. Political ambition assumed 
the guise of royalist devotion, in the 
first case; it appeared under the 
mask of the love of freedom, in the 
second. In both, an alliance was 
formed contrary to the real interests 
of Britain, disgraceful to her national 
character, a stain upon her colours, 
and a blot which Sos hintesinns would 
willingly tear from her annals. To 
accomplish the first, the seduction 
of French beauty, and the corrup- 
tion of French gold, was liberally 
applied to an amorous and prodigal 
monarch ; to bring about the second, 
the illusion of French democracy, 
and the corruption of French prin- 
ciples, was liberally instilled into an 
empassioned and reckless people. 
Neither could have been carried into 
effect, had not the honour and jus- 
tice of Britain been under a tempo- 
rary cloud; in the first case, occa- 
sioned by the corruption infused by 
Charles into the English nobility 
from the French court; in the se- 
cond, by the poison instilled into 
the = multitude by the conta- 
gion of the French people. Both 
placed Great Britain in that false 
position from which there is no es- 
cape, but by sacrifices great in pro- 
portion to the disgrace that has been 
incurred ; the War of the Succession, 
with all its burdens, was the natu- 
ral and inevitable result of the as- 
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cendant given to France in the Low 
Countries by this alliance, in the 
time of Charles II. ; a war as bloody 
and as costly yet awaits her, if she 
is ever to redeem the consequences 
of a ee of the error, in the 
days of William the Fourth. The. 
triumphs of Marlborough eclipsed 
the intrigues of the Cabal, and wash- 
ed away the stain from British an- 
nals at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century; happy ifa second 

ellington should arise to efface the 
darker blot which has been fixed 
upon her fame in the disastrous days 
of the nineteenth: 

But if the alliance with France 
against Holland has ever since been 
deemed so disgraceful and impoli- 
tic, even when entered into in the 
days of Charles II., when the con- 
sequences of French ambition had 
not as yet been experienced in 
Europe; when the power of Louis 
XIV. was only beginning to be felt, 
and the British nation was yet reek- 
ing with the blood shed in the des- 
perate sea-fights with Holland ; when 
the time had but lately passed when 
Van Tromp affixed a broom to his 
mast-head to sweep the Channel, 
and De Ruyter had carried the 
torch of destruction into the arse- 
nals of the Medway; what shall we 
say to the alliance contracted for 
the same tyrannical purpose, in the 
time of William IV., after the, fa- 
tal effects of the jirst alliance had 
been so clearly demonstrated ; after 
twelve campaigns, and an universal 
war, the triumphs of Blenheim. and 
Ramillies, of La Hogue and Oude- 
narde, the genius of Marlborough, 
and the sword of Eugene, had been 
required to expel France from that 
Flanders to which her armies had 
found entrance during the unnatural 
alliance of her monarch with Great 
Britain? What shall we say to the 
destruction of the barrier fortresses, 
erected to curb the experienced am- 
bition of France after the triumph 
of Waterloo, when a similar act of 
insanity, on the part of the Emperor 
Joseph, had opened only ye, | years 
before the gates of Europe to French 
ambition, and prepared the march of 
Pichegru and Dumourier to Brussels 
and Amsterdam? when the advan- 
ced post thus acquired by France in 
the salient angle of Flanders, had 

roved destructive in the days of 
Gasclain. as in those of Louis XIV., 
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to European freedom, and given 
them an ascendant which it requi- 
red a war of twenty years, and the 
united effort of all Europe, to over- 
turn? when the gates, opened by 


the demolitions of Joseph, were only . 


closed by the triumphs of Wel- 
om and the march to Brussels, 

by an almost unbroken series 
of victories, to the capture of the 
Kremlin ? 

Of all the delusions which deceive 

mankind on this momentous subject, 
. none is more deplorable than the 
idea now so generally prevalent, that 
because England and France are both 
democratical governments, therefore 
their interests must remain for ever 
the same ; and that a league between 
states possessing such liberal insti- 
tutions is the obvious policy of both, 
to resist the encroachments of des- 
potic monarchies. Are we then pre- 
pared to bind England to the French 
revolutionary system, and stand or 
fall with the fate of the great parent 
Democracy ? Is the English nation, 
now in the tenth century of its ex- 
istence, to take its station in the lee 
of French anarchy, and “ its little 
bark attendant sail” on the fortunes 
of the leader of revolution? Has 
England, the conqueror of Napoleon, 
fallen in a few years under Whig 
domination so very low, that it is ob- 
liged to take shelter, like the Cisal- 
pine or Batavian Republic, under 
the wings of the Great Nation ? And 
are we to peril our future fate, by 
embarking our once stable institu- 
tions on the same perilous stream 
which has, within a few years, ship- 
wrecked every people who have 
committed themselves to its gui- 
dance ? 

Farther, supposing the democratic 
institutions of France and England 
to be established on the most immo- 
vable basis, and that the world is to 
be regenerated by their example, is 
that the slightest ground for suppo- 
sing that the present forced alliance 
between them is to continue? Do 
Republican states never engage in 
hostility ? and is the existence of de- 
mocratic institutions a sure gage of 
eternal alliance between rival pow- 
ers? Have our rulers forgot the 
Thirty Years’ War between Repub- 
lican Athens and Republican Sparta? 
the three desperate contests between 
Republican Rome and Republican 
Carthage ? the fierce animosity .be~ 
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tween Genoa and Re. 
publican Venice, Republican Filo- 
rence and Republican Pisa? or the 
desperate sea-fights"between Crom. 
well and the Dutch Commonwealth? 
Contests between republics have, in 
every age, been fiercer and more last- 
ing than between monarchies, be- 
cause they rouse the passions, and 
affect the interests, of a greater body 
of people. The indolence of a court, 
or the change of a sovereign—the 
charms of a mistress, or the weak- 
ness of a minister, always soon ter- 
minate the military career of mo- 
narchies; but a fierce democracy is 
for ever the same. The world has 
been frequently overrun by a con- 
quering sovereign, but a few gene- 
rations have always witnessed the 
fall of his dominion. The democratic 
ambition of Rome kept it in chains 
for five hundred years. 

Republican France, therefore, and 
Republican England,will be yetmore 
desperate and bloody rivals than ever 
were monarchical France and mo- 
narchical England. And when this 
is the case, what will our children 
say to the sacrifice of the Belgian 
barrier ? What to the creation of a 
revolutionary power in Flanders, the 
advanced post, which has, in every 
age, enabled the French armies to 
- into the heart of Germany ? 

hat to the alienation of our old 
and steady allies in Holland, who 
have stood by England in prosperity 
and disaster for nearly one hundred 
and fifty years? The marriage of Leo- 
_ with the daughter of the French 

ing, is a matter of little importance. 
We do not hold our Ministers an- 
swerable for the marriages of kings ; 
the real evil is the establishment of 
a revolutionary throne in Belgium. 
What they are really answerable for 
is the marriage of Flanders to demo- 
cratic France. 

From the moment that the throne 
of the:Barricades was by our aid es- 
tablished at Brussels, the evil was 
done. It signified nothing who was 
put on the throne: the gratitude of 
princes is proverbially short; and 
their recollection of past benefits sel- 
dom ae Being a revolutionar. 
monarch, he was necessarily identi- 
fied with the revolutionary regime, 
and leant for support on revolution- 
ary France. Interest, self-preserva- 
tion, necessity, all bound him to the 
Palais Royal, the focus of revolution, 
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by their enduring cords. Whenthe 
Dutch endeavoured to regain their 
dominions, he necessaril lied for 
aid to the Tuileries. With French 
ascen in the Low Countries he 
must or fall. He is as much 
identified with the great nation as 
Jerome or Louis was with the Em- 
ror Napoleon; and we have the 
satisfaction of having given that im- 
portant outwork to its revolutionary 
wer. 

What we should have done to avoid 
this catastrophe is ancoaga obvious. 
We should never have put a sove- 
reign on the throne of Belgium, or 

uaranteed to him its revolutionary 

ominions. Non-intervention was 
the principle for which the French 
and the revolutionary party in Eu- 
rope contended; non-intervention 
should have been the principle on 
which we should have acted. We 
should neither have interfered to aid 
the King of Holland against the Bel- 

ians, nor the Belgians against the 
King of Holland. We should have 
let them fight it out between them- 
selves. /A clear stage and no favour, 
should have been our principle. The 
result has proved what would have 
been the consequence of such a po- 
licy. The fumes of the Belgian re- 
volt were soon dissipated ; all per- 
sons of property and education be- 
came sensible of the desperate evils 
it had brought upon the country. 
The revolutionary rabble fled before 
the armies of Holland in two pitched 
battles, and Brussels was on the point 
of falling into the hands of its lawful 
sovereign, when the arrival of the 
French army and the English fleet 
stayed their advance. The Belgian 
Question was about to be solved in 
the most natural and effectual of all 
ways, by the submission of the re- 
bels to their lawful sovereign, when 
the forces of the two great demo- 
cratic powers interfered to prevent 
such a result, and keep alive that 
festering wound in the heart of the 
European family. And this is the 
justice of Britain, this the faith of 
treaties, and this the revolutionary 
understanding of the principle of 
non-intervention ! 

Following out our favourite plan 
of bullying the smaller powers, and 
selecting such of our ancient allies 
for destruction as are too weak to 
resist the injury, we have next turn- 


ed our arms against Portugal! : Por- 


sugel, bound to us by two centuries 
of the closest alliance. Portugal, 
which stood by us when the fires 
of Massena were seen from the tow- 
ers of Lisbon. P. » the the- 
atre of Wellington’s glory. We 
say, turning our arms against Por- 
tugal, because, can any body doubt 
that Pedro’s fleet and army is sup- 
rted and ae by the con- 
ederated efforts of France and Eng- 
land ? Half his army is composed of 
disbanded English soldiers’; English 
officers compose his staff; his for- . 
ces are openly recruited for in the 
Thames, and the Radical press open- 
ly boast of the number of ardent 
young men who are daily setting out 
in steam-boats to join his Revolution- 
ary Standard. His army at Oporto is 
said to cost L,12,000 a-day. Whence 
comes this money ? It is not from his 
own resources; for Revolutionists, 
when not enriched by plunder, are 
never remarkable for their command 
of money. Is it France, or England, 
or both, that are at the charge of this 
crusade, for the purpose of Propa- 
ndism? We have already shewn 
rom Sarrans how anxious the go- 
vernment of Louis Philippe were to 
spread the spirit of revolution in the 
eninsula; and having failed in sha- 
king the edifice. on the side of the 
Pyrenees, they are now inserting the 
wedge on the side of Oporto. 

The object of the piratical expe- 
dition of the French against Portu- 
gal, which Great Britain winked at 
and encouraged last autumn, is now 
sufficiently obvious. It was to clear 
the way for Don Pedro and the 
Revolutionary squadron from the 
Azores, that the attack on the Por- 
tuguese fleet, declared by the Whi 
Crown lawyers to be no violation o 
the law of nations, tock place in Au- 
gust 1881. The circumstances of 
that act of robbery may be forgotten. 
We shall recall them to our readers. 

Two French subjects were seized 
in Portugal for intringing the laws 
of that state, and insulting a priest 
in the performance of high mass, and 
punished by the Portuguese autho- 
rities. The French say they were 
unjustly punished ; the Portuguese 
stoutly deny the fact. Let it be con- 
ceded to the Revolutionists that the 
| ee was unjust, what did the 

ench do? They sent a fleet to 
Lisbon, which, without declaring 
war, anchored off Fort Belem, and. 


? 
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demanded satisfaction for the alleged 
injury in half an hour. On the elapse 
of that period, they sailed straight 
into the harbour, still without decla- 
ring war, and seized the whole Por- 
tuguese fleet, which was not strong 
enough to make any resistance. The 
Portuguese government made the 
most abject submission, subscribed 
all the conditions required of them 
by France, gave the required indem- 
nity to the alleged injured indivi- 
duals, and having done every thin 
that was required, naturally desire 
the restitution of their fleet. But 
no: the revolutionary fleet held fast 
its prey; it sailed back to Brest, not 
only with the whole satisfaction de- 
manded by the French government, 
but the whole Portuguese fleet, which 
they had contrived to pick up in the 
course of their voyage. All this was 
done without any declaration of war ; 
and it was declared perfectly legal 
by our Whig rulers, the same men 
who had held up the expedition to 
coreshegen as the most shameful 
violation of the law of nations, even 
after it was known that a secret ar- 
ticle in the treaty of Tilsit had de- 
voted that fleet to the invasion of 
Britain, and that Russia was charged 
with the immediate execution of the 
decree ! 

The nature of the present contest 
in Portugal is totally misunderstood 
by the British public in three funda- 
mental portiodlons. 

In the first place, it is always as- 
sumed by the revolutionary press 
that Don Miguel is an usurper, and 
that the title of Donna Maria, as the 
daughter of the elder brother, is in- 
disputable. But this the Portuguese 
lawyers, proceeding on the constitu- 
tion of their country, and the pre- 
cedents of their history, deny. They 
assert that, by the law of Portugal, 
when a Portuguese king accepts a 
foreign crown, his right to the throne 
of Portugal ceases by the very fact 
of that acceptance; that the father 
of Donna Maria had accepted the 
crown of Brazil before her birth ; 
that he’ could not comrounicate in- 
heritable blood to the crown of Por- 
tugal to his daughter, any more 


than the Pretender could convey a 
right to the English crown after the 
Revolution of 1688; and therefore 
that the legal succession opened to 
Don Miguel, as the next heir whose 
birth was prior to the forfeiture of 
the crown for the elder branch by 
that circumstance. As we are not 
Portuguese lawyers, we cannot de- 
termine whether this opinion is well 
or ill founded. It is enough to say, 
that it is the opinion of the Portu- 
guese bar, and that their law being a 
matter of fact to us, must be judged 
of by their opinion. 

In the next place, whether Don 
Miguel is the legitimate King of the 
Portuguese or not, one thing is per- 
fectly clear, that he is the hing of their 
choice, and this title it is difficult te 
see how the English King, whose 
title stands on the Revolution of 
1688, which excluded the elder 
branch of the Stuarts, or the French 
monarch, who stands on the Revo- 
lution of the Barricades, which ex- 
cluded the elder branch of the House 
of Bourbon, can with any consistency 
refuse to acknowledge. Don Miguel 
has been now for five years in pos- 
session of the crown of Portugal, and 
during all that time there has been 
no sort of attempt on the part of the 
Portuguese to displace his authority : 
on the contrary, they stood by him 
when put to the ban of all Europe; 
they remained firm during the great 
convulsion of 1830, which overturn- 
ed so many thrones in Europe, and 
they are still perfectly faithful to 
him, though Don Pedro, with a gal- 
lant band of foreign adventurers, has 
been for six weeks in possession of 
Oporto, under the open and avowed 
countenance both of France and 
England. The attachment of the 
people and the army therefore to 
their present ruler has been effec- 
tually put to the test ; and we should 
be glad to know on what principle 
of international law the right of 
choosing their own sovereign, and 
expelling an obnoxious though elder 
branch of their dynasty, belongs to 
France, England, or Belgium, and 
not to the Portuguese people.* 

In the third place, the real nature 





* These principles are not in the least inconsistent with what the Tories have 
always maintained in regard to the French Revolution. They never denied to the 
French or Belgians the right to choose their own sovereign ; what they object to is 
the spirit of propagandism which they send forth for the revolutionizing other states, 
or any interference by others in favour of a reyolutionary dynasty. 
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of the contest between the rival Por- 
tuguese princes is still left unde- 
cided. It is the contest between re- 
volution and order which is goin 

on round Oporto; between an ad- 
herence to the institutions of their 
country, and the sacrifice of their all 
on the altar of insane political inno- 
vation. The constitution of Don 
Pedro, drawn up in a fortnight by 
British diplomatists, and with which 
Mr Canning was so highly displea- 
sed, from its revolutionary character, 
is as ill adapted to Portugal as that 
of Spain, on which we enlarged in 
our former Number,* was to the 
other kingdoms of the Peninsula. 
Totally unadapted to its circum- 
stances, habits, or attachments, it is 
supported only by the revolutionary 
rabble, who in all countries are de- 
sirous of changes to better their for- 
tunes. The Portuguese know, by 


woful experience, what this revolu- 
tionary band are preparing for them ; 
the confiscation of the church—the 
overthrow of all their institutions— 
the annihilation of the public debt— 
the sacrifice of their religion ; all this 
was going on amongst them, when the 


revolutionists got the ascendency in 
1822; and already within the narrow 
precincts of Don Pedro’s dominions 
at Oporto, the same system has been 
recommenced ; the clergy being ex- 
pelled, and regiments cantoned in 
the convents. .The Portuguese, 
therefore, with reason, consider the 

resent contest as not one between 

on Pedro and Don Miguel, so much 
as between order and anarchy, 
peace and revolution, tranquil in- 
dustry, and democratic spoliation. 
It is said Don Miguel is a tyrant; 
whether he is so or not, we do not 
know, because we have no sources of 
information re him but the 
false and .polluted revolutionary 
press; but this much is clear, if he is 
a tyrant, what must have been the ex- 
perienced tyranny of the democratic 
government which Portugal, ten years 
ago, so gladly embraced, when, to 
avoid falling again under it, they pre- 
fer his dominion? 

Unprincipled as their. conduct has 
been in regard to Portugal, the mea- 
sures of the two great democratic 
states, in regard te Poland, have been 
still more atrocious. 
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That Poland was instigated to re- 
volt against its Herculean neighbour, 
by the French Propagandists, and the 
contagion of French democracy, may 
be considered as certain, and is not 
denied, but, on the contrary, glo- 
ried in by the French themselves. 
M. Sarrans repeats it with exultation 
again and again in his work. Now, 
had they not been literally infatua- 
ted by the revolutionary mania, they 
must have seen, that to stir up the 
brave Poles to revolt against the 
power which Napoleon, at the head 
of the banded force of Europe, was 
unable to subdue, at the distance of 
400 leagues from France, was to ex- 
pose them to certain and inevitable 
destruction. France, how willing 
soever, could have given them no 
sort of assistance, because, to get at 
them, she required to penetrate 
through all Germany ; and it was not 
to be supposed that the nation which 
overthrew Napoleon at Leipsic, 
would submit to be quietly walked 
over by the successors to his ambi- 
tious designs. Nothing, therefore, 
could be done to aid the Poles. Sup- 
posing the revolutionary arms to 
have met with as great a flow of suc- 
cess as they did at the commence- 
ment of the first Revolution, they 
could not have reached Poland for 
many years. The war broke out in 
1792, but it was not till 1807, fifteen 
years after, that their arms, even un- 
der the guidance of Napoleon, got to 
the Vistula. 

Greater or more rapid success 
could not by possibility be looked 
for, considering the immense in- 
crease of military strength which 
both Prussia, Austria, and Russia had 
received by their extraordinary suc- 
cesses at the close of the war. But 
if it took the French this long period 
to penetrate through Germany, even 
under all the excitement of the first 
revolution, and all the genius of Napo- 
leon, what possible chance was there 
of success to the Poles? How could 
a little state, possessing 4,000,000 of 


-inhabitants, without any mountains, 


and only a few fortresses tostrengthen 
it, maintain its ground in the middle 
of the three great military mo- 
narchies of Europe, who cou!d pour 
a million of men into its devoted 
soil? The thing was obviously out 





* See No, 198, Spanish Revolution, © 
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of the question ; and yet it was clear 
that if ce made any movement 
to relieve Poland, these three great 

wers would instantly have com- 
bined to crush her, and Warsaw 
have been assailed at once in front, 
flank, and rear, by a Russian, Aus- 
trian, and Prussian host. It was per- 
fectly impossible for the Revolu- 
tionists of Europe therefore to have 
saved Poland; and this being the 
case, the stimulating of that unhappy 
people to revolt against Russia, was 
nothing less than deliberately sacri- 
. ficing a heroic race to evident and 
unavoidable revenge. 

The subsequent conduct both of 
France and England to this unfortu- 
nate people, was, if possible, still 
more unpardonable. The moment 
that the Polish revolt broke out, the 
governments of France and England, 
seeing the desperate and hopeless 
struggle in which they had got them- 
selves involved, should have warned 
them in the most earnest and empha- 
tic terms, that they could render 
them no assistance, and that they 
must make the best terms they could 
with the Imperial Autocrat. Instead 
of that, what did they do? England 
did nothing on the part of her go- 
vernment to undeceive them as to 
the promises of aid which were in- 
cessantly held forth by the Revolu- 
tionary press; but allowed them to 
continue the struggle in the constant 
hope that an armed interference 
would take place in their behalf. At 
the moment of their greatest need she 
bribed Russia with L.5,000,000, which 
was no longer a debt of the nation, 
in order to induce that power to 
wink at the establishment of a revo- 
lutionary throne in the Netherlands, 
and the total demolition in that quar- 
ter of allthe provisions of the treaty 
of 1815. By so doing, she not only 
furnished her with the means of car- 
rying on the contest with the Poles, 
but afforded a precedent of the vio- 
lation of that treaty, which was too 
readily taken advantage of by the 
Imperial government, as a ground for 
an entire abandonment of all the sti- 
pulations in favour of the nationality 
and independence of Poland by the 
treaty of 1815. Thus England has 
triply wounded Poland, by not in- 
stantly warning her to make an ear- 
ly submission to Nicholas; by fur- 
nishing her enemy with the funds 





requisite for her subjugation; and 
lastly, by giving him a precedent of 
the violation of the treaty, containin, 
the stipulations in her favour, whi 
rendered all subsequent remon- 
strance at the overthrow of Polish 
independence out of the question. 

The conduct of France in theagony 
of Poland, was equally culpable. The 
French government has been solemn- 
ly accused by the Polish leaders of 
having deceived them by promises 
of support, which never were, and 
never could be, rendered; and in- 
duced them, by these assurances, to 
continue the struggle, and even stand 
the horrors of assault, long after they 
had been offered an indemnity, and 
fair terms of capitulation, by the 
Russian Emperor. On this subject, 
M. Sarrans furnishes some import- 
ant details. 


“ ¢ We reposed,’ said Czartoriski, ‘on 
the noble feelings and wisdom of the cabinets 
of these two powers (France and England) ; 
and, trusting to them, we did not avail 
ourselves of our resources, external and 
internal, as we might otherwise have 
done. To gain the approbation of these 
cabinets, merit their applause, and gain 
their support, we have not departed from 
that strict system of moderation, which 
has paralyzed our efforts, and kept back 
many who would otherwise have sup- 
ported us. But for the promises of the cabi- 
nets we could have struck a blow that might 
have proved decisive ; but we were led to 
believe that it was necessary to tempo- 
rize, to leave nothing to hazard, and we 
now know, that nothing but trusting to 
hazard could have saved us.’ 

** ¢ On this point,’ says Lafayette, ‘I 
demanded explanations from the Polish 
Legation, and this is the answer which 
they sent me :— 

‘“‘ ¢ That it was the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in France who induced us to dis- 
patch a messenger, on the 7th July, to 
Warsaw, whose travelling expenses he 
defrayed ; and that the object of that en- 
voy, as M. Sebastiani informed us, was to 
tnduce the Polish government to hold out still 

Jor two months, because that time was ne- 
cessary for the negotiations.’ 
“ ¢ Tue GENERAL Kniaziewicz L, 
“suas.” 
Sarrans, ii. 255, 256. 


The truth therefore has at last 
come out. Not contented with ha- 
ving stimulated the Poles to engage 
in a hopeless revolt, in which they 
could by no possibility render them 
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any assistance, the Revolutionary go- 
yernment actually induced them by 
fallacious promises to hold out two 
months after the Russian troops had 
surrounded Warsaw, run all the hor- 
rors of an assault, and debar them- 
selves for ever from those favourable 
terms of eapitulation which were 
offered by the Russian General. On 
whom then do all the subsequent 
miseries of Poland rest? Clearly on 
the Revolutionary pent of Europe, 
who first stimulated them to a hope- 
less revolt when they could render 
them no assistance ; then urged them 
to protract a desperate struggle by 
the delusion of aid or negotiation, 
and finally abandoned them, without 
either the one or the other. 

From this sickening scene of re- 
volutionary recklessness, ambition, 
and treachery, we turn with pride 
and satisfaction to the conduct of 
the Conservative Ministers of Great 
Britain to that gallant people. Un- 
praised by the Revolutionary press ; 
unsupported by the Revolutionary 
faction, while yet assailed with oblo- 
quy by all their journals, and the 
objects of execration to all their ad- 
herents, Lord Castlereagh silently 
and firmly did more for Poland at 
the Congress of Vienna than all Eu- 
rope paleioan for two hundred years, 
He boldly demanded the restoration 
of their independence, fronted the 
imperial lion in the very scene of 
his triumph, and when the want of 
support from the other powers, and 
the overwhelming strength of Rus- 
sia, rendered the attainment of that 
object impossible, he obtained for 
them such a constitution, and such a 
recognition of independence, as was 
amply sufficient, even on their own 
admission, to have secured their hap- 
piness. What they have since com- 
plained of, is not that the constitu- 
tion and independence secured to 
them by the Congress of Vienna was 
defective, but that it was not fully 
given to them by the Emperor 
Alexander. 

And of the blessings conferred on 
Poland by the Constitution thus pur- 
chased for them by England, tem- 
pered with the firmness of the Rus- 
sian rule, ample evidence is afforded 
by the extraordinary resistance which 
they made to the whole power of 
Russia in the late war. In all their 
former wars, during the days of their 
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independence, they had uniformly 
been unsuccessful; and in 1794, in 
the days of their tumultuous freedom, 
Suwarrow, with 40,000 men, con- 
quered the whole country, and storm- 
ed Warsaw, in three weeks. Yet in 
1831, Poland, though now reduced to 
4,000,000 of inhabitants, withstood 
the whole power of Russia for nine 
months. Nothing can demonstrate 
so clearly the rapid strides in firm- 
ness, stability, and national power, 
which it had made in the short pe- 
riod from 1815 to 18380, as the extra- 
ordinary difference between thestand 
which this remnant of Poland made 
under Skrzynecki, and the resist- 
ance to invasion which it had offered 
in any former period of its history 
to Russian aggression. And this 
opening germ of prosperity, this 
consolidation of the national re- 
sources—this were of its an- 
cient anarchy into the form and the 
stability of a durable state, brought 
about by the wisdom and humanity 
of the British government in 1815, 
has been totally destroyed, and the 
remains of Polish independence 
blown to the winds, through the 
recklessness, insanity, and perfidy of 
the Revolutionary party in Europe 
in 1830. But this is the leading cha- 
racteristic of the two parties. Real 
freedom, practical, improvement, 
public happiness, sprung up silently 
and unnoticed under the Conserva- 
tive rule. Anarchy, desolation, and 
wretchedness, signalize the reckless 
administration of the Revolutionists. 
The one coercing the passions of the 
people, make them prosperous, hap- 
Py, and free, amidst the vituperation 
of the noisy supporters of democra- 
tic power; the other, giving vent to 
all their extravagances, reduce them 
to agony, starvation, and slavery, 
while the world is resounding with 
the triumph of Revolutionary ambi- 
tion. 

Poland, the favourite theme and 
favourite race of the democratic 
party throughout the world, affords, 
if its history were properly under- 
stood, the most decisive proof of 
the terrible effect of the passions 
with which they distract mankind. 
Six hundred years ago it was the 
Russia of the world; stretching 
from Smolensko to Ulm, and from 
the Black Sea to the Baltic, and em- 
bracing within its vast domains, be- 
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sides the whole old kingdom of Po- 
land, now containing 16,000,000 of 
souls, the whole Ukraine and Cri- 
mea, Courland, Livonia, all Prussia, 
Bohemia, Silesia, Moravia, and great 
part of Transylvania. The Russians 
were then an obscure tribe of Asia- 
tics, beginning to emerge from the 
Ural mountains. Twice Moscow was 
captured by the Polish armies, five 
hundred years before the irruption 
of Napoleon. What, then, has melted 
away this mighty dominion? What 
powerful solvent has dissolved the 
conquerors of the Roman empire, and 
reduced the owners of one half of 
Eurgpe to the condition of slaves to 
an Asiatic power? The answer is 
to be found in the words of John 
Sobieski, their greatest here and 
wisest sovereign. “ The insane am- 
bition of a plebeian noblesse has re- 
duced Poland to the dust; has in 
every age porene her efforts, and 
distracted her people; and will, ere 


forty years are over, sweep her from 
the book of nations.”—Salvandy, 
Hist. de la Polagne. 

It is this fatal spirit of demogracy 
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which in every age has rendered un- 
availing all its high and heroic quali- 
ties; has palsied the arm of its Ja- 
oy and its Sobieskis, and ren- 

ered the most powerful monarchy 
of Europe at the dawn of civilisation, 
the perpetual prey of every weaker 
state in its vicinity. The ruin of 
Poland from first to last has been 
the work of the revolutionists: its 
history for six hundred years has 
been an incessant struggle of nation- 
al heroism against the anarchy of 
democracy, and it now exhibits a 
melancholy and eternal monument 
of the dissolving effects of that ar- 
dent principle, when not tempered 
by the firmness and stability of Aris- 
tocratic institutions. And it is while 
mourning that wreck of heroism and 
virtue; while contemplating the over- 
throw of a gallant people, under the 
incessant action of democracy, that 
the revolutionists of our day are sti- 
mulated to fresh efforts to spread the 
same ruinous system through every 
other state. Such and so incurable 
is political fanaticism. 





THE YELLOW LEAF. 


BY DELTA. 


Tue year is on the wane—the blue 
Of heaven assumes a paler hue, 
And when the sun comes forth at morn, 
Through melancholy mists forlorn, 
Awhile he struggles, ere his beam 
Falls on the forest and the stream, 
And then, ’tis with a feebler power 
He gilds the day, and marks the hour! 
Scathed are the mountains and the plains 
By sweeping winds, and plashing rains, 
And both that wintry look assume, 
Which speaks to us of wither’d bloom, 
And vanish’d beauty ; roaring floods 
Are grown from tiny streams; the woods 
From the fresh emerald green are grown 
To yellow sere, and sullen brown; 
And all things which the eyes survey, 
Speak to us only of decay ! 


But yet no hour more sweet than this, 
More perfect in its tranquil bliss, 
Could man of heaven desire ; the light 
Of eve is melting into night, 

And from her eastern shrine, where lie, 
Pillow’d upon the soft blue sky, 

A wreathe of snowy clouds—the rim 
Of the white moon about to swim 





The Yellow Leaf. 


Her course of glory ; all around 

The scene becomes enchanted ground ; 
The stream that late in darkness stray’d, 
The forest late so black with shade, 

‘Are lighted up; and lo! the hills 

A flood of argent glory fills— 

While even—far off—the murmuring sea 
Is seen in its immensity, 

A line of demarcation given 

As ’twere between the earth and heaven! 


In gazing o’er a scene so fair, 
Well may the wondering mind compare 
Majestic nature with the strife 
And littleness of human life! 
Within the rank and narrow spar, 
Where man contends with brother man, 
And where, a few brief seasons past, 
Death is the common doom at last, 
What find we? In our hour of need, 
The genervus thought, the liberal deed— 
Or io prosperity, the kind 
O’erflowing of congenial mind ? 
Ah no! instead of these, to Wee 
Is ever given another blow; 
A drop to Misery’s cup of gall ; 
To Error’s feet a farther fall ; 
And, where ’tis least expected, still 
Grows up Resentment, or Ill-will— 
Euvy has poison, and has power 
To wither Friendship’s brightest flower; 
And Love, too oft a gilded dream, 
Melts like the rain-drop in the stream. 


But Nature grows not old; ’tis we 
Who change, and not the flower or tree— 
For years, as they revolve, renew 
The faded with reviving dew 
Aud genial heat, until as bright 
Earth rises on the startled sight, 
As when enchanted Adam’s eyes 
The emerald groves of Paradise— 
And shower’d the new-made sun his beame 
On spangled plains, and crystal streams ! 


Oh could we let the heart retain 
Its glow, and dash away the stain, 
Which sins of others, or our own, 
Have made its tablet white upon, 
Then might we feel that Earth is not 
Entirely an accursed spot ; 
That gleams of Beauty, sparks of bliss, 
Flash oft athwart Life’s drear abyss ; 
That, from the poison cup of Woe, 
A balm of healing oft may flow ; 
That round the heart are twisted ties 
To keep us good, or make us wise ; 
That Duty is the Polar Star, 
That leads to peace, though from afar ; 
And to the pure in heart are given 
Visions, whose resting-place is Heaven 1 
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A New Ballad of the New Times. 


A NEW BALLAD OF THE NEW TIMES, 
ENTITLED—“ LORD JOHN AND THE PEDLAR;” 
Showing how Boniface provided a Reform Dinner, and who ate it. 


Tom Ports, he was a Pedlar bold, 
A Pedlar bold was he, 
If he was’nt as wise as the Ministry men, 
“ I know,” quoth he, “ nine is’nt ten, 
And that’s enough for me.” . 


Tom Potts could count without his thumbs, 
Nor find them in his way, 
And the a he carried upon his back, 
He had’nt a bit of shame to unpack ; 
And that’s more than some can say. 


He counted no chickens before they were hatch’d, 
And knew that eggs were eggs: 

So he trudged the country up and down, 

And, Fortune smile, or Fortune frown, 
Tom Potts was on his legs. 


Yet he punish’d the Suitor Sots: 
They took him but for a beggarly thief, 
And flung at his head a shin of beef— 

But who would so use Tom Potts ? 


Ulysses too was a tramping man, 


For he had a very sure friend at Court, 
By whose excellent rhet-o-rick, 

He show’d off his wares from town to town, 

And if seldom knock’d up, he was never knock’d down, 
And that was a good Crab-stick. 


Now, there was a fair at Bridgewater town, 
To Bridgewater town came he. ° 
He was wont to put up at the Lamb and Lark— 
He as well might have look’d for a pin in the dark, 
For the diel such a sign saw he. 


Reform had been busy at Bridgewater, 
And had turn’d it upside down, 

With its beggarly mobs, and radical chimes, 

And had daringly set up new “ Signs of the Times,” 
And with tri-colour daub’d The Crown. 


The George was turn’d into a Will o’ the Wisp, 

And The Lamb grinning over the way 
Was changed into The Wolf, and The Saracen’s Head 
Was whiten’d and shaved, like a calf newly bled, 

And set up again as Lord Grey. 


There was Cobbett supplanting ag 4 Blaize, 
t 


The Lord Harry was up for The Mitre, 

And Russell, Lord John; in effigy hung, 

And backwards and forwards he creakingly swung, 
As if nothing could be lighter. 


And out of his mouth there came a great scroll, 
And the words were in letters of gold, 
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“ The Bill, The whole Bill, nothing else but The Bill.” 
“ What ho,” quoth Tom Potts, with right good will, 
“ For once I[ will make bold.” 


Tom Potts he stepp’d into the house, 

And his pack threw down on the floor, 
And cried “ Mr Landlord, your notions and mine 
Exactly agree, so for once I’ll dine 

Like a King, if I never dine more.” 


Then Boniface rubb’d his hands with glee,— 
And the dinner was quickly drest; 

Tom Potts sat down to a capital meal, 

A duck and green pease, and a fillet of veal, 
And two quarts of the very best. 


Tom Potts he ate, Tom Potts he drank, 
Tom Potts he drank his fill, 

The landford beside him took off his glass, 

And cried, “ Here’s to Reform’”—*“ The Bill—may it pass.” — 
Tom Potts replied—* it will.” 


“ The Bill, oh twill brew us all good ale ; 
The Bill will both brew and bake; 
The poor man no longer shall slave for bread, 
But find a plum-pudding under his head 
As soon as he shall wake.” 


“ No doubt, no doubt,” the Pedlar cried, 
“ Twill be a glorious day ; 

And ’twill be in truth a glorious Bill, 

That to every man shall give his fill, 
And leave ‘the Devil to pay.’.” 


Then Tom Potts he took up his pack, 
And Boniface he did stare, 

Quoth he, “ Friend Pedlar, not so fast, 

There’s somewhat to pay for this repast, 
Ere we shall yet be square.” 


“ Pay!” quoth the Pedlar, “ a pretty to do, 
Pr’ythee look at thy liberal sign ; 

There ’tis over thy door, and creaking still, 

‘ The Bill, The whole Bill, nothing else but The Bill ; 
So ’tis on the Bill I dine. 


“Tis legibly writ—‘ Nothing else but the Bill,’ 
Not a rap get you from me, 
With your items and schedules, and as for Lord John, 
Let him hang there in chains, like a ninny, and con 
His lesson of A, B, C. 


“Tm plain Tom Potts, and no learned clerk, 

Yet I'll venture ws advice— 
Discard your Lord John, he has cozen’d you once, 
And i’faith I shall count you the veriest dunce, 

If you let him cozen you twice.” 


On this the Pedlar walk’d out of the House— 
And turning about on his heel, 

Made a bow to Lord John as he swung in the breeze, 

And cried, “ Thank you, Lord John, for a duck and green pease, 
And an excellent fillet of veal.” 
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OUR BOROUGH. 


BY THE DEAN OF GUILD. 


Cuap. I. 


Wuen we heard in our town the 
rumour of the Duke’s resignation of 
the Government, we were greatly 
smitten with a consternation, for we 
had no doubt that it was an event 
that would be very soon followed by 
consequences, the nature of which 
was alarming to think of ; for it was 
clear to the meanest capacity, from 
the signs of the times, that the Whigs 
aa get the upper hand; and as 
they had been long currying favour 
with the Radicals, no man could con- 
ceal from himself, that they would, 
to serve their private ends, give them 
head-rope enough to work meikle 
mischief. It was not, however, 
thought expedient in our Council, 
that we should be overly forward in 
declaring what might be required of 
us to do, for although the majority 
were very firm government-men, 
there were among us some that had 
been considered for years as quis- 
quousin their politics. Thus itcame to 

, that the Tories, in a prudent 
spirit of humiliation, sat holding their 
tongues ; and their opponents, fear- 
ful that the news were too good for 
them to be true, said nothing. So, 
that by our own free will, without 
having any communion on the sub- 
ject with one another, we came, as 
it were, to a resolution to abstain 
from the borough business, till there 
was some certainty in our prospects, 
for surely it was a sore trial to ho- 
nest men, who had all their lives up- 
held the King’s Government, and 
who had often and often declared 
that they considered the din anent 
reform but as the routing of black 
cattle, to be put to a necessity either 
to abdicate their power, or to turn 
their coats. 

But although we did abstain from 
the Council-chamber, there was a 
frequent and furthy intercourse by 
ordinar between us all ; and a speak- 
ing concerning the monstrous crisis 
that had overtaken our national af- 
fairs. The Provost's Leddy held a 
great tea-drinking, at which we and 
our wives were all present; and the 


whole week there was a going anda 
coming among the bailies and coun- 
cillors to one another’s houses in 
the evening, that denoted trouble 
among us. I trow the toddy was 
not spared, and some of us stood 
greatly in the need of it, to keep up 
our spirits, for there is nothing in 
the life of man, in authority, so vex- 
atious as to have a public charge, and 
know not what to do. 

On the Sunday, the minister was 
in the poopit, a weighted-doun man, 
and delivered a most pleasant dis- 
course, which had a great effect on 
all present, especially on Past-Pro- 
vost Taigle, who was with the whole 
corporation that day in the magis- 
trates’ laft. Poor man! he was, in- 
deed, heavy laden, and sat with his 
eyes shut, every now and then lifting 
his right hand and letting it fall in a 
serious conscientious manner. We 
were all greatly edified by the con- 
trite way in which he kept time. It 
was clear to be seen that his fore- 
sight discerned something that had 
not kithed to the observation of men 
that were reputed to be of more un- 
derstanding; but we remembered the 
words of Scripture concerning babes 
and sucklings. In short, a man with 
half an eye might have guessed from 
what he saw, that we had a terror 
upon us, as if the latter days were 
about to come to pass. 

At last the post came in on the 
Monday, and all our fears were, 
without being ended, put to quiet. 
The Duke and the whole tot of his 
party were out; his Grace, and 
every respectable man of them 
were, it is said, seen coming out at 
a back door of the palace, with their 
napkins at their face, a sight most 
piteous. Sir Robert Peel was the 
only one who had not a napkin, but 
he had a green fan, through the 
spokes of which his watery eye was 
seen glinting like a blob of dew ona 
cabbage blade in a May morning. 

As they were coming out at the 
back door, the Whigs were seen go- 
ing in at the front. They walked 
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seemingly with a sober demeanour, 
but it was all sham; they were there 
who saw them poking one another 
on the sides with their fingers in jo- 
cundity, for their hearts were full of 
ecstasy; and the Lord Chancellor 
was said to be snuffing the north-east 
wind, and pretending not to discern 
the Lord Advocate, and yet he gave 
him a funny kick, just as much as to 
say, “ Hurrah for the Blue and Yel- 
low, we’re the boys!” 

But what happened in London in 
those days I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe, for the newspapers have been 
most particular about it—my task is 
only to record what came to pass 
among ourselves, and how we were 
constrained to enact the part we did, 
and may still be obliged to do—un- 
til the Whigs are long enough in of- 
fice to comport themselves as right 
officials, who, whether they are of 
the Whig or the Tory seed, soon 
grow alike. Indeed, the persuasion 
that sooner or later this must come 
to pass, is one of our greatest com- 
forts under the present calamity, 
which rash, witless, and inconsider- 
ate spirits call Reform. 

When it was quite clearly ascer- 
tained that the rightful government 
of the Tories was clean broken down, 
and their adversaries seated in the 
power and glory of their places, we, 
as it were of a natural accord, held 
a meeting of the Provost, Bailies, and 
Town-Council, in the clerk’s cham- 
ber, to consider what part we should 
then play in the tragedy that was 
under rehearsal. It happened to be 
a wet and blustering night, but we 
nevertheless had a full meeting, and 
a solid and serious crack anent the 
signs of the times. 

Past-Provost Taigle, with his usual 
prudent diffidence, was of opinion 
that we ought to wait a little before 
we took any step, but Bailie Thum- 
mut was most contrary, and said, 
striking the table with his neive, 
“ that we would be disgraced to the 
end of the world, if we did not stand 
by our creed. 

“ Have not we,” said the Bailie, 
“ been, since the memory of man, 
most true and loyal subjects, and 
shall we now make ourselves no 
better than apostates—for what? 
only because the Whigs, who have 
been little better than rebels and 
traitors from the beginning, have by 

2 


a whisk usurped the seats of honour. 
We will not, gentlemen, for we have 
seen, not many years bygane, how 
when, with the soupleness of evil 
spirits, they slippit into power, that 
the grace of God was withheld from 
them, and being found nought in of- 
fice, auld George II].—he was a King! 
it will be lang till we see his like again 
—with the help of Lord Eldon, sent 
them a-packing with their tailsatween 
their legs. Gentlemen, this uproar 
is but a fit—my advice, which | give 
with the help of natural sagacity, is 
to stand on our own feet, till we see 
how the rest of the nation incline, 
and then, if it be prudent, we can 
conform to the times, but if we shilly 
shally, or go over prematurely, we’!l 
et no advantage.” 

“ To be sure,” replied the Town- 
treasurer, Mr Birl, “ what the Bailie 
has been saying is very much to the 
purpose ; for if we go over at once 
to the side of the adversaries, and 
they are soon sent about their own 
business, we will be in a comical 
dilemma, neither the Duke, nor any 
of the Tories, who are the natural 
rulers of the kingdom, will put much 
faith in us again, I am waiting till 
we see the upshot of this anarchy 
and confusion ; for, gentlemen and 
my Lord Provost, let us not mistake 
mere wet Jeather for a plaster. This 
is the beginning of a Revolution, 
and if we do not set a stout heart to 
a stye brae, the babe unborn may 
rue the day” —— 

“ My Lord Provost,” cried Coun- 
sellor Capsize, starting from his 
seat, and interrupting Mr Birl, “ this 
is most obnoxious doctrine. If we 
wait till the nation have declared 
their conversion, where will be the 
merit of our coming in like wally- 
draigles at the end of the pick? 
No, my lord and gentlemen, depend 
upon’t if we do so, but of small 
value will then be deemed our ad- 
herence. My voice is for an imme- 
diate declaration of our unalterable 
principles, and if it please Heaven to 
make a change back to the old con- 
dition of things, no doubt it’s in the 
power of Providence to let us see 
what we should do, and to open our 
eyes to a clear discernment of our 
own interests, for 1 am not one of - 
those who think that an honest man 
can have any other object in his po- 
lities than the promotion of his own 
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interests, along with the interests of 
the berough or community whereof 
he is a member.” —— 

“ Gentlemen, gentlemen,” cried 
Bailie Sterling, rising with a red face 
and an eye, “ can I credit my 
hearing ? Surely we’re by ourselves, 
to speak this open blasphemy. [Ill 
no allow’t, I will not allow’t ; we’re 
here for the benefit of the public, 
and have no privilege to mint aught 
anent our ’dividual interests. We’re 
here a part of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and have no right in any mat- 
ters of government, to make our 
public trusts subservient to our pri- 
vate ends. Our task is to see that 
the laws are enforced; that’s our 
duty as magistrates. My corruption, 
gentlemen, rises when I hear it said 
among us as magistrates, that we 
may turn our power to an advantage 
to ourselves. Gentlemen, it is rank 
sedition to say this, and therefore 
my opinion is, that we only see the 
laws executed. If we will mangle 
politics, let us do so as private per- 
sons ; but it’s not our duty as men in 
authority to do so. We have no 
authority to do so; I say we have no 
authority. What are we here, but 
seven men, and no wiser than our 
neighbours in a national sense? As 
men, we are free to talk nonsense, 
as becomes our natural infirmity; 
but all that we have been saying this 
night, is thrashing in the water, and 
@ raising of bells” —— 

The worthy Bailie had not, how- 
ever, proceeded farther, when Mr 
Sleekie rose, and waving his hand 
across the table to make him hold 
his tongue, said smoothly, 

“ My Lord Provost, this is no 
doubt a trying occasion, and the 
more it is so, the more it behoves us 
to ca’ canny; but, without offence, 
I would say to my fervent friend 
there, that it’s no consistent with a 
sound policy to expect that one is to 
rule seven of us.” 

“ My Lord Provost!” exclaimed 
Bailie Sterling—“ and am I to be do- 
mineered over by seven fools, mere- 
ly because they think themselves 
seven golden candlesticks ? They 
may be so, for aught I know, but 
where are their lights ?” 

“Really, Mr Sterling,” said the 
Provost, in his quiet, well-bred man- 
ner, “ ye must not speak in that way 
—I cannot allow you, because it’s 
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contrar to good order.—Mr. Sleekie, 
you may proceed.” 

“ T have not much to say more,” 
was his sedate answer; “ but since 
there has grown up a heat in the 
blood of some of us, I would move 
that the sederunt be adjourned.” 

“T second that move,” cried Mr 
Birl, the Treasurer, “ for it’s very 
ripe and evident that we’re no una- 
nimous ; but we may take up the 
debate in the morning ; for, although 
it’s not most convenient for us to 
leave our trades in the course of the 
day, this is a time of terror that may 
well call for an exception; and, 
therefore, I second the adjournment 
till eleven o’clock the morn.” 

Thus it came to pass, from less to 
more, that we did adjourn till next 
day, for clear it was to be seen, that. 
the element of strife was among us, 
and no good could come of length- 
ening our argol bargolling at night 
—so we skail’d. 

It’s a thing well known, that, from 
an ancient date, (if not before the 
Union,) it has, for a convenience, 
been the practice in our town to have 
a secret way of doing public business. 
This has commonly been by a hid- 
den covenant between certain ruling 
members of the corporation, where- 
by, whenever there was a lawful 
council, that came to no conclusion 
in their differences, the aforesaid 
members went te some one or other 
of their houses, after an adjourn- 
ment, and there, over a tumbler of 
toddy, talked rational on the affair, 
and determined how the thing want- 
ed should be brought about. This 
was particularly the case when a 
new man was to be brought, by death 
or accident, into the Council, or when 
it was befitting to nominate the Pro- 
vost or Bailies, or, in short, any 
other officer in the borough, whose 
qualifications required a previous 
consideration. This Privy Council, 
as it was called, consisted of the 
elect members of the corporation; 
and after the controversy in the 
Town Council just rehearsed, they 
adjourned to my house, to take the 
subject we had been pater nostring 
in the clerk’s chamber into a more 
discreet handling. 

It would be a needless defluxion 
of time, to relate what took place at 
the Privy Council we held that night, 
because the result will be seen in 
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the proceedings of the Town Coun- 
cil, which took place next day. But 
the courteous reader cannot fail to see 
the straits that the nation was brought 
into, that we should be so obligated 
as to have three Councils in Tittle 
more than twelve hours, One, a com- 
mon nocturnal; another, a conclave 
in my house; and the third, a so- 
lemn legislature, held in the Town 
Hall, at the noon of day. Suffice it 
to say, for the present, that we con- 
tinued our deliberations till it was 
far in the night; at last the toddy 
operated te its natural effect, and we 
separated ayont the twelve, with 
great cordiality. I well recollect, 
that Mr Sleekie, who was one of the 
Sanhedrim, gave me a very friendly 
squeeze of the hand, when he wish- 
ed me good-night, and I could see 
that there was a tear in his eye as he 
did so, which was no doubt a token 
of his sincerity. 

But no wonder that state secrets 
break out from the cabinet of kings, 
for even ours, and we were true 
honest men all, did not bide long in 
abeyance. In the morning my wife 
rose afore me, and she was not long 
a-foot, when I heard the voice of 
Mrs Birl in the passage, conversing 
with her about what would be ne- 
cessary for a journey to London, 
and how she intended to go. But 
my wife, though very prudent in 
the main, was not to be trusted with 
the business of the commonwealth, 
and she was in consequence as much 
non-plushed, I could hear, by the 
questions of Mrs Birl, as if she had 
been an idol dumb, 


*¢ Which blinded nations fear.” 


But no sooner had Mrs Birl de- 
parted the house than she came ben 
to me and said, 

“ What’s this, gudeman? are ye 
going to London, and taking Mrs 

irl and the Provost’s leddy, and 


no me? This enengetnets justice, as 


I have heard you often say. Whatfor 
would ye be guilty of such iniquity ?” 

By this I needed no interpreter to 
tell me that either the Provost or Mr 
Birl had betrayed the secret that 
was not to be mentioned before it 
was confirmed by an act of sederunt 
in the Council Chamber; I however 
said nothing, but enquired, in a dry 
manner, 

“ What is the woman saying ?” 
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“ Oh, maybe you’re no to be per- 
mitted to go yourself,’ cried the 
mistress; “ and in that case I have 
no right to complain ; but it’s surely 
a terrible thing that the elect of the 
Council should be going in a depu- 
tation to see the King, and the Dean 
of Guild no permitted to go with 
them. I’ll no believ’t. So ye may 
as weel, gudeman, make a clean 
breast, and tell me all about it.” 

Now I never could thole to be so 
questioned by the mistress in this 
pugnacious manner. So I told her 
to mind her householdry ; but if she 
would gallant away to London, she 
could not ride a doucer gelding than 
her own spinning wheel. She was 
not, however, to be put off witha 
flea in her lug like this, but sat 
down in a chair by the bedside, for 
I was not yet up, and said, “ It does 
not look well for a married man to 
be shining away at London, leaving 
his rightful wife sitting like an 
ashypet crouching within the fender 
athome. And, gudeman! to be plain 
with you, if it’s a reality that ye’re 
going to London town, I'll go too, 
though I should be strapped on 
your shoulders like a packman’s 
wallet.” 

I had always a dread of my wife 
when [ heard her so cool and condu- 
macious, but I had some regard for 
my promise of secrecy, and so I said 
to her fleechingly, “ Dinna be overly 
outstropolous—by and bye, I may 
tell you something that will be news 
when ye hear’t; but just let me be 
for the present, for I have a matter 
of mied to do before the Council 
meets this forenoon, that cannot be 
put off without an inconvenience. 
Go away, and let me think.” 

Then she exclaimed, “ I could 
wager a plack toa bawbee, that this 
story of a cavalcading to see the King, 
with the Provost’s leddy killyreeing 
in the van,isno without a solidity. A 
Council yestreen in the Tolbooth! A 
clishmaclavering to the dead o’ night 
here! And another sprosing of the 
Council by day! Gudeman, dinna 
deny the fact to me—but I have my 
own fears. God’s sake! I hope it’s 
no in agitation to do any thing to the 

rejudice of our gude King, whom I 
oo heard you speak of as if he were 
a nonsuch, retin than Solomon ?” 

But although I was tried in this 

manner for a long time, I was dure 
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in my determination not to speak of 
what might come to pass; so I got 
up, and dressing myself in good or- 
der, was in time for the Council. 

The Provost having taken the 
chair, and the rest of us being seated 
round the table, he rose, and with a 
composed countenance, spoke to the 
following effect :— 

“ Gentlemen, after giving the best 
consideration in my power to what 

ed among us last night, and see- 
ing that we are placed in a very dif- 
ficult predicament as to our loyalty 
and principles, I have thought, and 
would now submit, gentlemen, to 
you, that we have no choice, in this 
momentary state of affairs, but to 
send, under the name of a deputation, 
certain wise and judicious men to 
London.” 

“ And what are they to do there ?” 
eried Mr Sterling, who was not of 
the Privy Council. 

“ Their business will be to con- 
gratulate the King’s Majesty on his 
accession to the throne.” 

“ That ought to have been thought 
of sooner,” replied Mr Sterling. 
“ But”—— 

“No doubt,” said the Provost; 
“ we had, however, no apprehen- 
sion that we were in such peril; 
and in seeing the King they will 
have their ears open, and will hear 
something of what's going on. By 
the word they will send us, we shall 
know how to regulate oursells, for 
really, gentlemen, we live in an unco 
time, and what’s to come to pass, 
no man can tell.” 

“ And who have you thought of, 
my Lord Provost, to send on this im- 
— business ?” said Mr Sleekie, 
ooking round to me with a pawkie 


curl in the corner of the eye. 
“Upon that head,” replied the 
Provost, “ it would ill become me in 
this chair to dictate ; but surely Past- 
Provost Taigle will not refuse to be 
one of the deputation ?” 
It was not intended*he should, but 


it was thought, that for policy, he 
should have the offer, it being well 
known to us all, that as he was not 
a man of legerity, he would not ac- 
cept it. It happened, however, that 
his wife’s brother had come home 
with a fortune from India, and that 
the offer to be sent to London free of 
expense, was a fine thing for him and 
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his wife; and-accordingly he rose 
and said, 

“ My good Lord Provost—greatly 
am I indebted for the good opinion 
that my fellow-townsmen entertain 
of me, and of my small talents.” 

“ No more than they deserve,” said 


“ And, if there is any way in which 
I can be useful to the community” 

“ Hear, hear!” cried every mem- 
ber of the Privy Council. 

“ You may command my good will 
and best endeavours, but’’—— 

“ No, no—no buts ;” and great cla- 
mour. 

“1 was only going to add” ——, he 
rejoined, “ but you must take the 
will for the deed—I will do my 
best.” 

All present looked aghast, and 
were as silent as it was possible for 
astonished men to be; for no one 
present ever feared he would con- 
sent to go, so that the members of 
the Privy Council sat dumfoundered, 
and those who had a suspicion in 
their thoughts, were just wonderfully 
diverted to think of the accident ; 
nor was the matter mended by Bailie 
Sterling getting up and assuring the 
meeting that they could not have 
chosen a more judicious representa- 
tive. Some that were there fell back 
in consternation, to be so taken by a 
side-wind, unexpectedly. However, 
the case was in good hands, for the 
Provost nodded over the table to me, 
which was as much as to say, “ Well, 
let this mishap pass for the present.” 

But the perplexity did not end 
here, for Bailie Sterling, a quick, 
true-hearted man, stood well in the 
good-will of us all, as a conscientious 
man, though nobody, a minute be- 
fore, would have thought him fit to 
be put on such a delicate situation. 
However, what he said about Past- 
Provost Taigle softened the auld 
man’s heart, and he, rising again, 
proposes that Mr Sterling should be 
another of the deputation. “ I cou’d- 
na,” said he, “ make choice of a man 
more to my own heart for a col- 
league ; and since you have made me 
your first choice, do me the favour 
to appoint likewise my excellent 
friend.” And appointed he was. 

All the Privy Councillors look- 
ed abashed—the whole plot was 
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overturned, and what was to be 
done ? 

Luckily, as I have said, the Pro- 
vost in the chair was not a man to 
be easily disconcerted. Anadjourn- 
ment was the only expedient that 
could save us. But how was that to 
be brought about? In a less cun- 
ning hand we were ruined, but ha- 
ving him, we were in the end tri- 
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umphant, for presently he complain- 
ed that the air of the room was close, 
and bade a window be opened; then 
he said he was all-overish, and at last 
he began to strain and bock, “ It’s the 
Cholera,” cried all, with one voice, 
and the room was soon cleared of 
those who were not in the secret,and 
we then adjourned into another 
chamber. 


Cuap. Il. 


- Hayne been thus disappointed in 
the ploy of a deputation to London, 
by the manceuvre described, which 
was no doubt a machination, there 
was not a member of the corpora- 
tion that did not feel himself, all the 
rest of the day, in a state of uncer- 
tainty and tribulation. Those of the 
enemy’s camp not expecting such a 
result, were afraid, not knowing 
what to make of it, that some hidden 
danger was in their triumph ; and for 
our side, we saw that the whole af- 
fair was just a’ nonsense, and would 
not be productive of any good, there 
being neither common sagacity nor 
a right understanding among those 
who made themselves cock-sure of 
the jaunt. But towards the after- 
noon we grew more composed, for 
the Provost, a regardful man, sent 
round one of the town-oflicers to tell 
us that we would be glad to hear it 
was not the Cholera which made 
him so dangerous. “ In short,” said 
Sunday, as the town-officer was call- 
ed by the weans, in sport, “ he has 
just had a touch of the molly-grubs, 
which the leddy has pacified with 
rhubarb and brandy, and he’ be 
weel enough at night.” 

Those that had discernment among 
us, were at no loss how to construe 
this message; and I accordingly 
went by myself, about eight o’clock, 
to his house, for I was very much 
consoled to hear the Provest had but 
suffered from a false alarm, and 
would, in the end, be the better of 
his dose of physic. 

Going at eight o’clock, I found 
Past-Bailie Drivel there before me, 
who, though an old man and sorely 
failed, was not without a name for 
corporation business. He had heard 
who had been named for the depu- 
tation, and in what manner, and was, 
like every body of common sense, 


demented that it should have been 
80. 
“ But thanks be and praise,” said 
he, “ when we spoke anent it, the 
sederunt has been no sederunt at 
all—no minutes have been written 
out—the Provost’s ealamity put a 
stop to the business, and he has only 
to plead—which he can well do— 
that he was not in a capacity to pre- 
side, and therefore the meeting must 
stand a dies non, as it is called in the 
Latin language, in which these words 
signify no meeting at all.” 

“ Really, Bailie,” said the Provost 
himself, as he sat in his easy-chair 
with his wife’s shaw] over his should- 
ers, a cod behind his back, and on 
his head a clean white cotton night- 
cap, “ Really, Bailie, ye have thought 
my very thought—for, as sure as 
death, I was in no condition to argol 
bargol with any body, and ought— 
so great was my all-overishness—to 
have dismissed’ the Council before 
we came te the vote, and now that 
I think on’t, the whole affair passed 
as a matter of course, without coming 
to a vote at all—It was just a kind of 
a hear and say.” 

“Na,” said Mr Drivel, “ if that’s 
the case we’re all safe yet. Ye must 
just insist on making a dies non—and 
if I were you, and you had my expe- 
rience, I would have no meeting at 
all—but say that it was an unregu- 
larity altogether.” 

* But if we make a new ’lection * 
for the deputation, the Reformers 
may again come on our blind side, 
and play another souple trick.” 

“ Ah, Provost, ye must not let 
them—just there where ye sit, in al} 
the parapharnauly of a patient at 
death’s door—send word to the 
Town Treasurer, that although Provi- 
dence has been pleased to take you 
from your duty at this time, yet it 
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has left you your head, and there- 
fore as the business to London can- 
not wait, ye will dispatch the Dean 
of Guild forthwith on your own re- 
sponsibility—ordering him to be sup- 
_ with money. And what's to 

inder you, Mr Dean of Guild,” said 
he, turning to me, “ when ye’re in 
London, to write down to us that ye 
cannot do without help, and then 
we'll send up to you those we know 
will be agreeable ? Odd’s sake, Pro- 
vost, it was a very convenient stroke 
of policy to fall sick of such an out- 
strapolous malady as the cholera, so 
nicely in the nick of time.”—And 
Bailie Drivel rubbed his hands with 
fainness. 

Just as we were thus soberly dis- 
coursing, another of the Council 
came in. He was one that we were 
not quite sure of, for on more than 
one occasion we had seen in him a 
leaning to the Radical side—and we 
could not divine what had brought 
him, for the Provost, as he after- 
wards told me himself, had most 
particularly directed Sunday to call 
only on our own friends. But it 
turned out that Mrs Canny, the coun- 
cillor’s wife, being vogie that her 

deman was in the way to be a 

ailie, always gave Sunday a dram 
when he came with a message on 
town business, and the pawkie bodie 
none deubting his reward, ‘thought 
he could not do better than take the 
blithe tidings of the Provost's reco- 
very to her door. Howsoever, the 
Provost fell into a low fit soon after 
Mr Canny came in, and as he could 
not carry on the discourse, particu- 
larly anent the town business, and 
the intruder was not on a familiarity 
with him, we soon got rid of that 
thorn in the flesh, and Past-Bailie 
Drivel with me, we stayed behind. 

Presently the Provost brightened 
up, and bade us make another tum- 
bler, and Mr Drivel, as he was brew- 
ing his, and brizzing the sugar with 
the mahogany bruizer, looked out 
over his tumbler from aneath bis 
brows, and said to the Provost with 
a pyet’s eyes, “I have heard brandy 
commended as a medicine for the 
cholera.” 

“ So have I,” said the Provost, 
“ and if our friend the Dean of Guild 
doesna think it will do me harm, I 
ae say I could take a thimble- 
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“ Harm!” cried I; “ far be sic q 
thought from me—it’s a medicine— 
and surely a medicine ought to do 
you good.” 

Whereupon he drew his tumbler 
towards him, syne the yardivine, and 
made a cheerer that would have 
shamed to paleness the water of a 
tanhole. 

“Eh! what am I about?” saidhe; 
“but, Bailie, ye say that brandy’s 
good for the cholera *” 

“ If ye hae’t,” quoth the old man, 
again rubbing his hands, as if the 
palms had been kittly, drawing his 
under lip shavlingly over his upper, - 
with a keckling kind of a laugh, that 
was funnier to thole than an advo- 
cate’s pun. 

Being thus restored to our ease 
and composure, though we did count 
on some others of our party coming 
in, we had a solid crack anent the 
signs of the times, for the London 
paper of that evening seemed to 
speak very ominously; no longer 
giving us that heartening to stand out 
against the reform which behoved 
an organ of the Government to do. 

“ Aye,” said the Provost, “ that isa 
sign! things are come to a pretty 
pass now. We are really cast upon 
an awful time. The nation’s in a 
boiling confusion. Scum, pease, and 
barley are all walloping through 
ither. It is full time that we were 
on our posts; when, Dean of Guild, 
will ye be in a condition to go? Our 
hearths and altars are at stake.” 

“ The ashes of our ancestors,’ 
cried Bailie Drivel. 

“ All that’s dear to us,” said L 

“ Yes,” replied the Provost, with 
solemnity, “all is at stake, and the 
man who will not make a stand in 
this monstrous crisis, is a very worth- 
Jess person.” 

“ But in what way,” cried I, “ is 
the stand to be made? 1 am ready.” 

“ So am I,” said the Bailie. 

“The Radicals are up! the Whigs 
are up! and the Tories are crying 
for the mountains to fall on them,” 
said the Provost. 

In short, we all worked ourselves 
into a consternation, in so much, 
that before old Bailie Drivel was 
half done with his toddy, his heart 
filled full, and the tear rushed into 
his eye in a very pitiful manner. 
But still we had between hands 
some sober conversation, and agreed 
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among ourselves, that before mani- 
festing at that time any change, or 
shadow of change, in our councils, 
it behoved me to set off for London, 
and write the Provost what was the 


Caap. 


Mrs GaB.Es, my wife, was a person 
of a particular temper; by some 
opaqueness of intellect, she never 
could discern at first the use or good 
of any thing whatever. I mind well 
on our wedding night, she made an 
objection to go to her bridal bed, be- 
cause, as she said, she did not ken 
the use of it; and that comicality 
bas aye staid about her sinsyne; and 
has so worked upon me, that I really 
stand in awe of her, when I have 
anything extraordinary to mention, 
for fear she make owre great an ob- 
stacle. Thus it came to pass, that 
as it was late, when I bade gude 
night to the Provost, I was in hopes 
she would have been gone to her bed 
before I got home, but I was disap- 
pointed, for there she was, sitting up 
for me, a thing by common, and 
which was a very great surprise. 
But it seems, that Mr Drivel being 
with us, his wife had called on mine, 
and had told her something of the 
deputation to London, which Mrs 
Gables was just out of the body to 


~ hear about. 


“ And so, gudeman,” says she to 
me, when I went into the room where 
she was sitting by the fireside, her 
feet on the fender, and the candle 
needing snuffing, “ what news is this? 
It’s no my opinion, go to London 
who likes, that you ought to go, 
especially as they say, anarchy and 
confusion are riding upon a Revolu- 
tion there. The Gude preserve us ! 
what would ye say if they put up a 
guilyteen? Na, ae Pll ne’er 
give my consent for you to run into 
sic a jeopardy.” 

I answered her as well as I could; 
and having long discerned that she 
was easiest managed when spoken to 
with a serious solemnity, as became 
the head of a house, I gathered my 
brows in a very awful manner, and 
added, 

“ No doubt, my dear, what ye say 
is well worth a consideration; and 
if this mission was a matter that 
rested with me, ye may be sure I 


signs and aspects of the times in 
Leshen. And, accordingly, after a 
very serious sederunt, we parted for 
the night, and I went home to my 
own house. 


III. 


would have had a pleasure in hear- 
ing the advice of one so well able to 
give me the very best.” 

“ Nane of your fleechings, Robin ; 
ye’re just fou’, and tavert, and that’s 
what has put it into your head to gar 
you think.ye can blaw wind in my 
lug. But, is it true that there is to be 
a grand procession of all the Town 
Council, in post chaises to London, 
to give the King an advice anent the 
Reform Bill ? Poor man, he’s no out 
of the need o’t. Surely, you that’s 
been a king’s man all your days, will 
never change now ?” 

“ No, no, my dear,” said I, “ we 
have more discretion. Ye see, the 
case is this—that constitution, of 
which our corporation has so long 
had hesp and staple, is thought to be 
in need of a reparation; but there is 
an unco difference between a repara- 
tion and areform; and it behoves 
us to look weel to that point before- 
hand—no that we have any idea of 
going over to the Whigs in the busi- 
ness; but you know we must be 
very circumspect.” 

“ Megstie me, gudeman,” cried 
Mrs Gables, “are ye speaking of 
ganging o’er tothe Whigs? you that 
was such a desperate Tory. I'll no 
alloo’t—I’ll ne’er consent to that.” 

“ My dear, I never intimated any 
such intention.” 

“ Don’t say so—don’t I know you, 
Robin, better than you do yourself ? 
and don’t I see the intention lying 
like an ill-coloured sediment at the 
bottom of your heart? If a’ the world 
should be a weather-cock, Robin, 
sooner than turn a Whig, I would 
rust into inveteracy as a Tory. It 
would be a brave gale that would 
turn me.” : 

‘“‘ Mrs Gables, there is no need 
to be so vehement. If the public 
good calls for a change, that change 
must be made; and, my dear, what 
know you about Whigs or Tories 
that you should speak so ?” 

“Oh, Robin! what’s that ye’re 
saying? Do I not ken that a Whig 
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is no better—ay, no better than—a 
yeard tead—and a Tory, is not he a 
magisterial man ?” 

“Well, well, let us not quarrel 
about it; but at an early hour the 
morn, I must be looking for the 
Glasgow mail, for if there be a seat, 
1 intend to go by it to London.” 

“No possible! gudeman! but I 
will have an explanation.” 

“ By and bye; but considering what 
time [ must be up, we ought to be 
in our bed—Come” 

“Tl no move from this seat till 
you have told me all about it.” 

“ Een’s ye like, Meg Dorts,—sit you 
there, and for all the turn you have 
in hand, ye may do as well without 
a candle—so I’|l take this one with 

“ Ah, Robin, when wine is in wit 
wavers—A wee drap makes you as 
dure as a door-nail. But I'll say no 
more this night about your town’s- 
jaunt to London ; for although I’m 
no an inch wiser concerning it than 
when I first began to howk the 
truth out of you, | ken my part, and 
will submit.” 

Whereupon, notwithstanding her 
condumacious speech, she came with 
me to bed; but no sooner was | in, 
and aneath the blankets, than I con- 
sidered with myself that it was ex- 
pedient to fall sound asleep; for 
she was speaking horrid nonsense, 
as women will do that talk politics ; 
nevertheless, though I gave a great 
snore to make her understand my 
condition, it had no other effect on 
her than to turn her discourse on 
herself, instead of on me, which she 
did straightways, by saying on hear- 
ing me snore— 

“ Poor man! a wee drappie soon 
gets the upper hand of his weak ca- 
pacity, but I must counsel him in 
the morning.” 

And so it came to pass, for she 
waukent before me, and giving me 
a knudge in the ribs with her elbow 
said, “if ye’re really intent on going 
with the Glasgow mail, it is time to 
rise. But, Robin Gables, I doubt this 
jaunt is going a gray gate, or running 
a ram-race.” 

“ My dear,” I replied, getting up 
at the same time, “I thought aye ye 
had more public spirit, than to put 
yourself as an adversary to your 
gudeman in a work of this conse- 
quence—deed, Jenny, if there be not 
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a stand made now, or a concession, 
for we must do the one or the other, 
it’s all over wi’ us.” 

“ But what are ye going to do 
with the King at London—I would 
like to ken that? Surely he’s not in 
such straits yet, as to need the sup- 

ort of such windlestraes? though 
it is my sincere opinion, that if he 
puts faith in the Whigs, he’ll soon 
be brought to a morse}.” 

“ My dawtie, but ye have a bad 
opinion of the Whigs.” 

“ Is’t no natural, gudeman, consi- 
dering what I have heard of them, 
and their doings ?” 

* And what hae you heard ?” 

“ Heard! did not you tell me your- 
self, when you got into the Coun- 
cil, that Whigs were most abomin- 
able, without a right principle, and 
save among those of their own way 
of thinking, they were not to be 
trusted ? Think ye that I can. broo 
folk so perfidious and blackhearted ?” 

“ Far be it from me to egg you to 
do so—but, Jenny, what makes you 
so complaisant to the Tories ?” 

“ Ah, are not ye one, my dear 
gudeman ? and is it no my duty, as 
a wedded wife, to love and obey you? 
Besides, are not the Tories of a gen- 
teeler degree—wha but them has 
heretofore been the magistrates of 
the land, getting their sons sent to 
Ingy as cadies ?” &c. 

“ True, but don’t you expect the 
Whigs will do the same with their 
gets, when they have places to give?” 

“ Nodoubt, it’s natural they should; 
but [ would not lend them a helping 
hand—Keep them down when ye 
have them down. What will ye say 
if they get the mastery ? For my part, 
I'd sooner flee to where never one 
kent me, than yield an inch to them, 
far less strengthen them with my 
aid.” 

In some discourse to this effect 
we passed the time till breakfast was 
ready, which, as soon as I had swal- 
lowed, I went to the Provost to get 
his instructions, that I might be pre- 
pared by the time the Glasgow mail 
came up. And going to the Provost, 
I found him up and sitting in his 
polonasy dressing-gown at his scru- 
toire, with a writing before him, and 
a certain sum of money, Bank of 
Englands, several sovereigns, and a 
bunch of his own bank guinea-notes 
at his elbow. 
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“ Come away, Mr Gables,” said 
he, “ Come away—we live in sore 
times, that do not allow us our na- 
tural rest. Being a thought feared 
that ye might oversleep yourself, and 
that we might not have time for a 
right confabble afore the mail came 
up, I was just putting down with the 
scrape of a pen a word or two that 
might be seasonable ; but since ye’re 
there, it would be a work of super- 
erogation to continue it.” 

Then he laid down his pen, and 
taking off his spectacles, and turning 
his chair round to face me, he con- 
tinued— 

“ We have not time to waster; so 
I'll begin and be even-down with 
you. Ye’ll make your best ettle to be 
in London as soon as possible; then 
ye’ll call on the Member for our dis- 
trict, and yell hear what he says 
anent the Reform. As he was always 
atrue Government mau—indeed had 
he been otherwise, he ne’er had been 
there—ye’ll discern by the leaning 
of his discourse how the wind blows; 
for if ye find him against the great 
measure, say nothing, but let me 
know, and I shall then instruct you 
by course of post. But if he’s what 
they call a bit-by-bit, ye may be pretty 
sure it’s all over with the Tories, and 
may thereupon open your mind free- 
ly; but if he’s desperate and inclined 
to be a radical, I'll no say ye may 
meet with a puzzler, but the chief 
thing that you are to do is, to see how 
the land lies.” 

I told the Provost that I would 
exert my very best sagacity, for we 
had a great stake. 

“ There is no doubt of that,” said 
he, “ yet by a prudent handling ye 
may do much. But now what | am 
going to say is a profound secret be- 
tween ourselves.” 

“ You may depend, Provost, on my 
discretion.” 

“ Well, Mr Gables, supposing you 
are thrown into a perplexity with 
what the member says, ye must then 
ina canny way try to get the ear of 
the Duke” — 

“The Duke! no possible !” 

“It’s true, though; and as faint 
heart never won fair leddy, just go 
to himself and tell him what ye have 
come from our borough for ; and as 
it’s no in his nature to give either a 
crooked or meandering answer, he’ll 


let you know what he thinks—which, 
if it be what we all fear, then go 
to the lad Brougham,—they have 
made him a lord, set him up !—and 
let him know, that we, seeing the 
great advantage of Reform, are in 
hopes that there will be a way of 
bringing it about, no overly much to 
our particular detriment, for that al- 
though ouR BoROUGH is no just so 
populous as Glasgow and some other 
Scottish towns, it is yet a very cre- 
ditable place, and would do much to 
serve a man of his great talons.” 

“ Ah, sir !” said I, “ ye’re, Provost, 
a far-sighted man. I hope we’re not 
in such desperation.” 

“ But if we are, the best defence 
is to be well prepared. Ye’ll then 
step in cannily to Mr Hume, and 
have some politic discourse with 
him. I would not just neglect Mr 
Holmes, even though ye find matters 
in such jeopardy. But, above all 
things, be sure and see Mr Place the 
Clothier, and with his help and cree- 
shy handling, ye’ll see Lord Grey 
himself, though it should be in the 
dead hour of the night.” 

Just as the Provost was thus sum- 
mering and wintering to me, our 
serving lass, Meg, came panting like 
a pelloch to tell me that the coach 
was coming; whereupon the Provost 
made an end, and taking up the 
notes and gold, put them into my 
hands. , 

“These,” said he, * is what will 
maybe do for the jaunt. The Bank of 
Englands and the sovereigns are for 
after ye have passed Carlisle; but 
the notes of our ain bank circulate 
that length, and ye have of them what 
will do for the first part of the road 
in the going, and the last part in the 
coming; and I can only say, for a 
parting word, the motto of our bo- 
rough, ‘ Ca’ canny, wi’ the Lord’s 
help.” 

Having then given my acknow- 
ledgment to him for the money, as 
if I had received it from Mr Birl, the 
treasurer, I posted home, where the 

oodwife had the portmanty at the 

oor ready, and the coach having 
changed horses at the inn forenent, 
in the nick of time I reached it, and 
was off before Mrs Gables had time 
to give me a word of solidity, asshe 
called it, though I saw by her eyes 
that she had much to say. 
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THE @Y@LOP\OF EURIPIDES.* 
b asada! / 

Dramatis Persone. 
Chorus. of Satyrs. 
ULyssEseo: 

CycLopy 


Acr I. 
SiLENuS — Chorus—ULysszEs. 


Sitenvus. [I’ve borne a pretty tolerable share 
Of troubles, Master Bacchus, and still bear, 
Thy poor old tutor, all for love of thee. 
First, when the nymphs, that nursed thee, thou didst flee, 
And mountain-home, driven frenzied by the rage 
Of Juno. Then, again, when thou didst wage 
War with the earth-born giants—in the advance 
At thy right foot stood I—and thus, and thus— 
Through shield and paunch mighty Enceladus 
I smote—aye, slew—with mine own very lance. 
What do I dream! Why, Bacchus saw the spoils, 
And now the fullest measure of my toils ! 
For since, for thy more distant banishment, 
Juno the Tyrrhene thieves against thee sent, 
I and my sons, in thy predicament, 
Turn voyagers to seek thee—at the helm 
Sat I, as pilot, through the watery realm, 
They at the benches, and, with tugging oar, 
From the dark sea the white foam bravely tore. 
And now, when we had nigh to Malea+ run, 
There rose a foul wind blowing from the sun, 
That drove us to these rocks of A®°tna here, 
Where dwell the Cyclops in their caverns drear, 
The one-eyed cannibals, and progeny 
Accurst of Neptune, “ the stern god of sea.” 
One of this horrid race hath made us slaves, 
They call him Polyphemus, so that now, 
*Stead of our glorious orgies, my poor knaves 
Of sons and I must to this cormorant bow. 
My sons, themselves young simple things, must keep 
The younglings of his flocks by mountain’s side ; 
Whilst I must fill his water-butts, and sweep 
His floors at home, and busily provide 
The impious suppers for his beastly maw. 
And now must, with this paring-shovel, claw 
And cleanse the ground from offal and foul sherds, 
To welcome home my master and his herds. 
What, ho! I see my sons tending their flocks— 
Holloa! what mean ye thus, ye senseless blocks, 
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* It should be Cyclops, but I follow Pope as my authority for Cyclop, finding it 


more quaint and suitable to a translation in rhyme. 


The division into acts, though 


incorrect, I have adopted from Musgrave’s edition, from which this translation has 
been made. 
+ Maléa, Euripides. 
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With your vile mimicry and wanton dance, 

Such as ye heretofore were wont to prance 

With amorous Bacchus, when ye tripp’d before 

Pandering the way to Dame Althea’s door ? 


Enter Satyrs. 
lst Satyr. 
Whisht, ho! Master Goat, come hither, 
Thou pride of the flock of an ancient stock, 
For thy beard and horn’d head agree, 
Both in thy pedigree. 
Why art thou scampering over the rock 
Thou knowest not whither ? 
Come hither, come hither, come hither— 
Or think’st thou, forsooth, 
This air not serene, this herbage not green, 
Though soft to thy feet and sweet to thy tooth ? 
Here, here, too, so cool to thy liver, 
The whirlypool water, that foams in the river, 
Stands close to our cavern, 
Drawn quietly off 
Into cistern and trough ; 
Come back, my good Horney, come back to thy tavern, 
And taste a sweet drop : 
Hark! the kids, too, are bleating to give thee good greeting, 
This dewy slope offers fresh verdure to crop: 
Come back, come back, 
Beardy-boy, nimbly, thy feet in the track 
To fold and to pen; 
Or a stone at thy head shall make thee hop 
To thy master’s den, 
The wild mountain goat-herd, 
The villainous dotard, 
And monster of monsters, old Cyclép. 
2d Saryr. 
And you there, too, sweet Mistress Ewe, 
Come home, come home, come home, 
It is no longer time to roam ; 
Thy children small, thy lambkins call 
For their suppers of milk as they bleat in the stall, 
Where long they’ve been sleeping, 
And fain would be creeping . 
Under thy full-laden udder, sweet Ewe. 
Sweet Ewe, sweet Ewe, 
Come back to thy stall, 
They bleat and they call, 
And ’tis time from the hill ye withdrew, withdrew, 
Tis time from the hill ye withdrew ! 
8d Satyr. 
Alas! and ah me! 
Alas! and ah me! 
O here is no Bacchus, 
No revel, no chorus, 
To shout out lacchus, 
Behind and before us; y 
No nymphs with their thyrses 
And mystical verses, 
To dance round thee, Bacchus, 
With shoutings uproarious, 
Tympanums glorious ; 
Round sweet-flowing fountains, 
That gush from the mountains, 
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No dew-dreppi 
Ah! no, nor oh soe 
Blithe vineyard of 
Of the eit 


lacchus, Iacchus— 
Oh then to have seen us 
With white-footed maiden, 
All singing to Venus, 
And dancing to measure— 
O, Bacchus! O, Bacchus! 
O, where art thou now ? 
Thy yellow locks shaking, 
O, where, where art thou ? 
While I nor thy pleasure, 
Nor pains, am partaking ; 
A, once thy attendant, 
Good fellow, and friend ; 
Now, wretched dependant, 
Slave, bondman, I tend— 
Vile service—these goats, 
As their pasture beg crop, 
Meanly clad in their coats, 
(Ugh! how filthy, this hair,) 
~ As the livery I'wear 
Of the villain—old Cannibal—vile Cyclop. 
Sitenvs (advancing). Sileneé;nly ‘sons, and bid the tending slaves 
The flock collect beneath the rock-roofed ‘caves. ” , 
Satyrs (to attendants). AWay—but what is’t moves thee, Father ? 
SILENUs. Mark} ** *° : 
Close by the shore I see & Grecian bark, 
’Tis a stout crew, and ‘Captain seeming brave— 
And lo! they make their way to this’ our cave— 
And empty baskets round theif necks ‘are hung 
For victual perhaps—and'watef pots are slung. 
Oh! wretched strangers, little do they know 
Where, or to what a restless host they go ; 
Or they would find it best to keep aloof, 
Nor speed to this inhospitable roof, 
A treat for Pelyphemus’ teeth to gnaw— 
He need but gape, they drop into his maw. 
But, silence—from themselves we now would learn, 
Whence are they, and why hitherward they turn,— 
And would in A<tna’s flames their fingers burn. _ 


of Euripides. 





Enter Uuysses. 
Utysszs. Could ‘ye, good sirs, inform us of fresh spring, 
Or stream, for water, which our thirst demands; 
Or would you, for good price, provisions bring— 
For much they nesd it, to our hungry bands ? 
These Satyrs round the cave remove all doubts— 
Sure Bacchus hath some city hereabeuts. 
I will this aged gentleman address. 
Sitenus. And ask us whence we are—I thee no less— 
Whence art thou, what thy name, good stranger, say ? 
Utvsses. Ulysses, and of Ithaca; my sway 
The Cephallonians own.:: >: ee 
SILENUs. & ve coosAl} welladayy—. 
I knew a chattering fellow of that name, 
Of the shrewd race of Sisyphus.’ 
Utysses. .. «Phe same. 
But, prithee, use-some. better courtesy. 





(Qet. 
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Sttenus. Whence reach you this our coast of Sicily 
Unysses. From [lium the Trojan 9 Toam. 
Sttenus. What, couldst thou not thefi find the straight way home? 
Uxysses. Storms drove us hither, sich Was our m 
Sitenus. We're both of us, then, por it in the same trap. 
Utysses. Wert thou, too, storm-cast hither ? 
SILENUs. : In sad truth, 

When I pursued the Pirates that the youth 

Fair Bacchus stole. 


ULyssEs. Say then what land is this, 
And who inhabit it ? 
SILENUs. Yon mountain is 


The summit of Actnean Sicily. 
Utysses. And where the city, for no walls I see ? 
Sitenus. No city here—nor yet do mortal men 
Like thee inhabit it. 


ULyssgs. Is’t all a den 
Of savage beasts ? 
SILENUs, Savage, indeed; for here 


The houseless Cyclops dwell in caverns drear. 

Uxysses. Who rules them, or is’t a Democracy ? 

Sitenus. Rule them! they tend their flocks and wander free, 
And nobody cares here for nobody. 
Small heed take they of rule, nor much of law. 

Utysses. Plough they and sow ? 


SILENUs. Not they, they fill their maw 
With milk and cheese and mutton. 
ULyssEs. And no wine 


Pour’d in rich juices from the ample vine! 
Sitenus. None,—why I'd not give thank-ye for their land. 
Utysses. How like they strangers,—are their manners bland ? 
Sitenus. Like them! they think them excellent when fresh. 
Utysses. What, are they cannibals and eat their flesh ? 
Sitenus. None ever came here but they ate them up. 
Utyssses. Atethem!! 
SILENus. Aye, bones and all, so well they sup. 
Unysses. Where is your Cyclop now? Is he within 
Srtenus. Abroad, and filling AZtna with his din 

Of hunting dogs. 
Uxysszs. How shall I save my skin, 

And quit— 
Sirenus. That point I little apprehend : 

But, pray, Ulysses, use me as your friend. 
Utyssgs. Sell us provisions, for we need them much. 
Sitenus. We’ve nought but meat, I told you— 


ULyssEs. Even such— 

Hunger is not of dainty appetite. 
Sitenus. We’ve milk, too, and whey cheese— ° 
Utyssgs. Then expedite, 


For we must strike a bargain while ‘tis light. 
Sttenus. Pay you in cash, true coinage and well told ? 
Utysses. The currency of Bacchus is my gold— 
Wine, for no gold have I. 
SILENUs. . Wine, did you say ? 
The very thing I’ve long’d for many a day. 
Unysses. ’Tis Maron’s gift, and juscious, bright, and soft. . 


Sitenus. Him! whom I’ve dandled in these arms so oft? 
Utyssgs. The very son of Bacchus. 
SILENus. In the ship? 

Or hast it with thee ?—just to touch one’s lip. 
Utysses. Look at this skin, old man, this holds the wine. 
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Sirenus. That skin ! ’twould scarcely wet this mouth of mine. 
Uysses. Fear not, there’s plenty, and all foaming bright. 
Sienvus. Thou speakest of a fountain of delight. 
Utysses. Shew us thy fountains, and taste this unmix’d. 
Sirenus. [faith, good rule—Taste ere the price be fix’d. 
Utysses. Together with the skin P've brought a cup. 
Sienus. Come, let me judge on’t then, and drink it up, 
Pappax—Oh, rare, delicious, beautiful !—~ 
LyssEs. Beautiful! hast thou seen it, then ? 
SILENUus. Thou dull! 
I judge of wine’s best beauty by the smell. 
Uxysses. Taste it, mere words its merits poorly tell. 
Srtenus. Babai—I dance, for Bacchus strikes the note. 
Utyssegs. Does it not gurgie sweetly down thy throat? 
Sttenus. Aye, to my very fingers’ ends and nails. 
Utyssrs. Here’s coin besides for thee. 


SILENUs. Wine—wine by pails, 
All wine, no coin. 
Uxyssegs. Go bring the cheese and lambs. 


-Sitenus. [ll do it—goats, kids, lambkins, and their dams— 

Nor do I care one fig for Polypheme. 

Let me but drink of this most precious stream, 

For one such cup I'd barter all the flocks 

‘Of all the Cyclops. From these very rocks, 

Why, let them cast me to old Neptune’s brine, 

So that I once were drunk with glorious wine, 

To smooth this rugged wrinkled brow of mine. 

Who will not drink, when wine is to be had, 

Aye, and make merry too, is doubly mad. 

Come, let me take this skin about the waist, 

And see how well we waltz it thus embraced. 

You'll swear the partner suited to my taste. 

And Polypheme, go hang, the stupid lout, 

With his one eye, and let him weep it out. 

[Ezit Srcenvs. 

* Chorus Satyr. Master Ulysses, come let’s chat a bit. 
Utyssts. You are my worthy friends, and it were fit. 
Satyr. When you took Troy, seized you not Helen too? 
Utyssgs. Aye, and the House of Priam overthrew. 
Satyr. You spared that dainty Mistress Helen’s life ? 

And took, no doubt, the minikin to wife, 

You and the rest of you. For nought she cared, 

The wanton jade, or whom, or whose, she shared. 

She could that coxcomb Paris scarcely see, 

But she must stand in breathless ecstasy, 

Faint at his trinkets, galligaskins, legs, 

Leaving her Menelaus, good man, to moan, 

And curse the hatching day of Leda’s eggs. 

Oh! would the jilting sex had ne’er been known, 

Except perhaps a few, for me alone. 


Enter Sitznvs, with provisions. 
Sirenus. Here, Prince Ulysses, you and yours may cram, 
For here’s an ample store, here’s kid and lamb, 
Cheeses and whey—here, take them and escape, 
But mind—the bargain’d liquor, of the grape. 
Utyssgs. Alas, alas, here comes the yclop ! where, 
Where shall we fly to? we are lost! 





The Cyclop of Euripides. (Get. 











* Musgrave gives this dialogue to Ulysses and Silenus; but Silenus had evidently gone 
out for the truck scheme, “ouRT - 
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Suuznys, -F8'0 10 a10m:s Thats, thepeeine | site an 
A aetna way—haste, and qtickly get 
ithin. 


Utyssts. What, catch me in the very net ? £ 
Srtenus. Fear not, the rock has holes wherein to hide. 
Utyssgs. Not so; the ghosts of Trojans would deride, 
If we should fly one man, that did not yield, ‘ 
When Phrygian thousands press’d around our shield. 
If death be ours, the fame we’ve dared to win, 
We dare to keep. 
SILENUS. Numskulls, get in, get in! 


Acr If, 
Cyctop, Sitenus, Uyssts, Chorus of Satyrs. 


Cycrop. Out of the way, begone, ye rascal rout, 
What’s all this noise and idleness about ? 
What Bacchanalian bruitings have we here ? 
Silence! Expect ye Bacchus to appear, 
With his loud clanging brass, and deafening drums ? 
Not he your old, but your new master comes. ; 
How fare the flocks, where are the kids, thou knave ? 
Hast thou all safely stored within the cave? 
Where are the lambs, poor things ? upon their knees 
Sucking the ewes ? Hast thou well press’d the cheese 
In the rush baskets? speak, thou caitiff, quick, 
Or soon I'll beat thy brains out with thy stick; 
Speak, idiot, or this fist thy thick skull breaks, 
And sends thy tears about thy blubber’d cheeks. 
Look up, not down. 

Satyr. Up, up; e’en up to Jove; 
I see Orion, all the stars above. 

Cyctop. Is dinner ready ? 


Satyr. If thy teeth be so. 
Cyctop. The cups all full of milk ? 
Satyr. Aye, long ago; 


So full that you may guzzle a whole cask. 
Cyciop. Sheep’s milk, or cow’s milk, or is’t mix’d, I ask? 
Satyr. E’en swallow any thing you like, make free ; 
Sheep’s milk, or cow’s milk, any thing, but me. 
Cyctop. You in my belly! horror, if I had, 
Your capering antics there would drive me mad.— 
What, ho! whom have we here so close at hand? 
Thieves, robbers, then, it seems have reach’d this land. 
So, they would steal my lambs, I see here bound 
With twigs together lying on the ground? 
These vessels, too, of cheese—and thy bald head, 
Old fellow, looks with blows much swollen and red. 
Sitenus, (who had been rubbing his forehead to make it appear as if he 
had been beaten.) Alas! I'm all a fever with their blows. 
Cyctor. Whose? who hath fisticuff’d thee thus ? 
Sttenus, (pointing to Ulysses.) “Why those, 
Cyclop, because I would not let them steal. son a 
: Cycior. Knew they not I’m a god ? but they shall feel 
am. 
Sttenvs. I told them so, but still they beat 
And bruised me, and in spite thy cheese would eat; 
Took out thy lambs, as now you see, and swore 
They’d'bind you to a beam, till you should roar ; 
And through your single eye, the villains bragg’d 
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They'd draw your entrails out, and have you dragg’d, 
Laid on your back, well flogg’d; and raw and sore 
Would carry you aboard, then put from shore; 
And in some foreign clime they’d sell you, blind, 
Or let you out to move huge rocks, or grind 
Their corn in mills, or do as: you are bid 
On other service. 
Crctop. Oh! the villains did ? 
Pll trounce ’em—quickly sharpen up the knives, 
Heap on fresh fagots—I’ll soon have their lives. 
My cook shall roast ’em, O the merry souls! 
And serve them to me fresh from off the coals. 
We'll lay aside what else is in the pot ; 
Your common mountain fare now suits me not. 
I’ve had enough of venison and such food, 
And lions also, till I’ve thinn’d the wood. 
Long since I’ve tasted chickens of this brood, 
And now have longing teeth for human flesh. 
Si.envus. The flavour will be sweet that comes so fresh, 
After long abstinence. Diet’s good to change. 
Of late no strangers come within your range. 
Utysses. And now, good Cyclop, hear the other side. 
Being in want of victual, to provide 
Our ship withal, we reach’d this cove of thine, 
And this old man here, sold for draughts of wine 
Your goods, these lambs and cheeses you behold : 
We =a bought—and he as willing sold. 
Nor was there violence used—Now’being caught 
In this his knavery, take his speech for nought, 
He does but lie —— 


SILENUus. Go hang thee! 
ULyssegs. As I ought, 
If thou didst not do this. 
* SILENUs. What I, what I ? 





Oh! how this wicked world is given to lie !— 
Cyclop, by Neptune, thy sweet sire, I swear, 
By Triton, and by Nereus, and the fair 
Calypso, by the nymphs, all Nereus’ daughters, 
Sea-gods, and fish—by all the sacred waters, 
My gentle Cyclopickle, Lord and King, 
And most loved master—if I did the thing— 
May—may—these sons of mine bere wretched die, 
Dear as I Jove the darlings, if I lie. 
Chorus Satyr. Hold, hold, with mine own eyes I saw thee sell 
The man the goods, and if not truth I tell, e 
This, my dear father, gentle Cyclop, kill ; 
But prithee, do not to these strangers ill. 
Crctop. Ye lie—I'd rather good Silenus trust 
Than Rhadamanthus self—he’s far more just. 
But I will question them—Whente is’t ye come ? 
Speak out, say, what’s your country call’d? 
ULyssEs. aSSF bi Our home 
Is Ithaca; storms drove us here from Troy. 
Cyctop. Then are ye they that didithat town destroy ?— 
Utysses. E’en so. qis Ylisd y 
Cyctop. ’Cause Helen chose'toi go astray, 
Ye straying after her all lost your way, 
And to Scamander run, to lium-post— 
L¥SSES. Ne pe ith. wretched toil to all our host. 
inde, 
iy; 


_ Cycrop. A vile, a j itis £58 One 
Lewd woman, if ye Gree er me Biggs Pqadrsg 


And burn the town, to be y ves undone... 
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Utysses. The gods. decreé—throw not on mortals: blame=~ 


Now we, “ape Cyclop, thy protection’ claints 20! {low jlo. 

Thou noble son of an all-glorious sire, 1g0ds Ue 

Great Ocean’s king, be just,allay thine ire ; 4 m1 

Thy friends we are, as friends we seek thy cave,) : 

And it were base thy jaws should be‘our grave. 

We ever have revered thy father’s name, 

King Cyclop, and built temples to his fame 

Throughout all Greece—as the Tznarian Port, 

The Malean Promontory, the resort ’ 

Of sacrificing suppliants—and the rock 

Of Sunium, that from its marble block 

Pays to Minerva,ymany a silver vein. 

And did we not the insult and disdain 

Cast on all Greece, by Phrygia well repay, 

And to our honour wipe the stain away ? 

Whereof you share the glory, since you dwell 

In 2tna’s, Grecian A.tna’s cavern’d cell. 

Turn then, good Cyclop, to' sweet intercourse 

With human kind ; us suppliants, whom the force 

Of tempests hath thus cast upen your cliffs, 

Kindly receive, with hospitable gifts, 

As food and raiment—not with horrid gash, 

Stick us on spits, and then thy huge teeth guash, 

As thou wouldst toss us down inte thy paunch. 

’Tis time the wounds of widow'd Greece to stanch;: 

Enough of Greeks have fall’n by Phrygian blade; 

Enough of widows, and of orphans’ made, ’ 

And hoary fathers of their sons bereft-+ 

And if you take the wretched remnant left, 

And roasting them, make guilty festival, 

What hopes remain? forbear the cannibal 

And impious appetite—an evil gain 

Is worse than loss, for it engenders pain ; , 

Good Cyclop, such voracious thoughts restrain, 4: t we 
Sienus to Cycior. Take my advice, the spit’s the thing—the spit-~ 

I'd roast that fellow—eat him bit by bit, ' 

Especially his tongue—and get the knack 

Of speechifying—you’d become, good lack ! 

A wondrous orator with such a clack, : 
Cyctop to Utysses.* Thou insignificantest wretch, the wise 

Have but one god, enjoyment, that they prize; 

All else are sounds—mere words, and empty lies. 

And for thy temples:to' my father built— 

Curse on’em, and your prate of impious guilt! 

’Tis stuff, and nought to me—for what care I 

For Jupiter, thoug all his lightnings fly ? i3 

Nor know I but I’m quite’as great as he; 

I heed him not—nor is he aught to. me—~ 

For mark me, when he pours his torrents down, _,,, 

This rock’s the shelter to protect my crown; 

And here quaff I whole casks of milk, and f 


On a whole roasted calf or other beasts:} sso eu avoxh « 

Then am I warm and :merry.as I:supy))) ts) vost) oy ore aod’) 

And shake my clothes for mirth, my belly up; oe 19° ae 
And { as my drim-like paunch:t gaily: patseod> osoioH seus”? ; 
I bid Jove thunder, if he can, like thaé§ y;oy geo! ‘is 19d 19718 eo 





than the other chiefs; perhaps allusion is, 
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And when the Thracian Boreas sheds his snow, 

The skins of beasts around my limbs I throw, 

And light my fire, and feel nor cold nor dearth. 

Besides, what think you, even the proud earth, 

Whether she will or no, must needs produce 

Pasture to feed my cattle,—for whose use, 

But for mine own? Not to make altars smoke, 

That greased and lazy deities may choke. 

Fools sacrifice to win their maudlin nods, 

I to myself and sovereign paunch— 

This bélly is the greatest of all gods. 

I do no earthly thing but eat and drink 

Day after day—to those who dare to think, 

Wisely is Jupiter the bliss supreme. 

Hang care, and hang the wiseacres who dream 

Of tricking off with quaint and silly laws 

Your dream of human life. I break no straws ;— 

So, caitiff, will I surely eat thee up. 

But that thou mayst not blame me on the score 

Of hospitable gifts—before I sup, 

I'll give thee this huge pot, ’twas heretofore 

My sire’s, to stretch thy limbs in—a fine bath. 

And when this fire, I likewise give thee, hath 

Made thy most honourable limbs to boil, 

Then thine own fat shall ’noint thee ’stead of oil. 
, [Exit Cycxor. 

Utyssgs. Alas, alas! the Trojan perils o’er, 

And dangers of the sea, upon this shore 

That I should fall within this monster’s reach, 

This heartless Cannibal ! O Pallas, teach, 

Teach me, Jove’s daughter, to escape this snare ! 

Mid thousand deaths at [lium thou wert there— 

Help now in greater need; and thou, most bright, 

That dwellest ever ’midst the stars in light, 

Jove, guardian of all hospitable right, 

Look down, or thou hast lost thy power and might! [Exit Utysszs. 


Chorus of Satyrs, 


lst Satyr. 
Cyclop, Cyclop; bustle, bustle, 
Cyclop of enormous maw, 
Open wide thy monstrous jaw ; 
Boil’d and roast these strangers’ flesh— 
All is ready—smoking fresh— 
Off the coals; now gnash and gnaw, 
And with thy smashing grinders seraunch 
Leg and shoulder, blade and haunch ; 
Ribs, too, roast in skin of goat, 
Cotelettes en papillotte. 
na eae tle. 

y lips engulf, and lick and lap, 
Gobbet gravy, and fat flap. r 
Plunge in grease thy grizzly muzzle, 
Gobble, gormandize, and guzzle.— 
Brother, brother, secret be, 

We'll steal the bark for thee and me. 
2d Satyr. 

Aye, and from this monster flee. 

Hence this dismal cave and floor, 

Dripping thus with human gore, 
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Where the cruel Cyclop lies, 

And to himself doth saerifice, 

His paunch, his god, to idolize ! 

Let us flee this savage beast, 

That dares on suppliant strangers feast ; 
Delights the savoury steam to snuff, 
And on their quivering flesh to stuff; 
And, roast or boil’d, with grinders grim 
Gnaws and tears them limb from limb. 


Acr IIL 
Unysses.— Chorus of SatyRs. 


Utysses. O, Jupiter, what horrors have I seen, 
More like some horrid tale of fabled dates, 
Than this world’s action! 
Satyr. , What is it you mean ? 
Hath then the Cyclop feasted on your mates ? 
Utyssgs. First two, the fattest of them all, he eyed, 
And poising in his hand, the weight he tried. 
Satyr. How could you bear the sight? O wretched men! 
Utyssss. We scarce had reach’d the middle of his den, 
His fire he kindled; with whole trunks he strode 
Of the huge oak, perhaps three waggon load, 
And piled them on the hearth, and then around 
The blazing fire he strew’d upon the ground 
His bed, made of the silvery pine-tree’s boughs— 
And brought his flagon, having milk’d his cows— 
It might perhaps about ten Casks contain ; 
And next his ivy goblet, which, to drain, 
Were monstrous by appearance to decide— 
It must be four ells deep by some three wide ; 
And then upon the fire his caldron laid, 
And all his spits prepared, whose prongs were made 
Of hawthorn boughs, not of the polish’d blade. 
And now all ready, this most impious cook 
Of Hell, two of our crew firm grasping took, 
(The infernal villain whistled all the while, ) 
And slew them merciless.— 
Satyr. The butcher vile ! ’ 
Utysses. And cast one headlong to his boiling crock, 
And, whirling round the other by the leg, 
Dash’d out his brains against the pointed rock, 
As on a basin’s edge you’d break an egg ; 
And, cutting-off the solid flesh to broil, 
The rest he threw into his pot to boil. 
Now I, tears flowing from my eyes, draw near, 
And to the Cyclop minister, while fear 
All others trembling in their corners kept, 
Like frighten’d birds, where cowering they had crept, 
Pale, pitiable, breathless. Now. the wretch, 
With my friends’ flesh stuff’d to the gorge, the bloat 
And ugly villain, ’gan himself to.stretch, , , 
Threw himself back, and belch’d from his foul throat. 
And now arare device enter’d my brain, 
Inspired—for, pouring out from the pure vein 
Of Maron a full goblet to the brim, 
Much pay with these words. 1 gave it him. 
“ See, Son of Neptune, what rich ivines:fom G 
From grapes, that in our Grecian vineyards grow.” 








The Cyclop of Euripites. 
He, with his foul feasting, the full cup 
Reseed and at one gulp he drank it up, 
And, lifting up his hands, cried, “ Stranger mine, 
Thou hast administer’d a draught divine, 
Excellent service to such savoury meat.” 
Seeing him pleased withal, another treat 
I furnish’d him, (and with good hope e t 
This wine the monster’s ruin will effect, 
And then he sang, and, as he sang, I pour’d 
Cup upon cup, till he the Jouder roar’d. 
His very entrails, now well warm’d with drink, 
The discord made my weeping comrades shrink, 
While every corner of the cavern rang 
With dissonance, as the swill’d Cyclop sang. 
On this most stealthily I quit the cave 
That you may learn the means yourselves to save 
With me ;—but would ye quit this impious stall 
Of the inhospitable fiend, for the bright hall 
Of Bacchus, and our Grecian maids withal ? 
Your father there approves what I have plann’d, 
But is too dull to act, his mind unmann’ 
With senseless, impotent ebriety, 
Glued to the cup of sensuality, 
Like the caught bird, his wings all clogg’d with lime ; 
But you, for you are in the very prime 
Of lustihood, may seize this happy time, 
And ——— this surly scoundrel for the kind 
And gentle Bacchus. 

Satyr. O that we could find 
Hope of that blessed hour to quit his gripe, 
For long ’tis since we’ve heard the merry pipe! 
But how escape? 

ULyssEs. Hear, then, the plan is ripe. 
And thus will I revenge me on the wretch, 
And give you liberty-—— 

Satyr. Your purpose sketch, 
For it were sweeter of his fall to hear 
Than Asiatic pipings to our ear. 

Unysses. He, in the exhilaration of his drink, 
Would to his brother Cyclops’ caverns hie, 
To make like festival. 

Satyr. _ Oh then you think 
To catch him unawares, and trundling by 
In stupid unconcern, to push him down 
From the high cliff above, and crack his crown, 
And slaughter him ? 

ULyssgEs. Not yet my scheme you hit ; 
Tis one of nice deceit, and better wit. 

Satyr. I’ve heard your skill thereia,.and credit it. 

Utysses. I will exhort him strongly to abstain 
From this intent, nor let his brothers drain 
The precious draughts that he had better keep 
At home, and make him glad by drinking deep. 
Now he on this advice will stay within. 
- When with the potent draughts bis brain shall spin, 
And sleep o’ercome him, will our scheme begin. 
Mark now, there lies within the cave a Jimb 
po : large phn do >this will I trim, : 

nd sharpen with my sword, and pointed make, 
And lay it in the fire pandwher.thé eteke dT 
Is burnt, I'll bear it hot’andi bright, | 
And blazing, to the socket of his sight 
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In middle of his forehead, and apply, 

And turn it there, till Fve burnt out his eyen ’ 

As when a busy shipwright turns and flies 

His a “sh in a beam, whirling it flies, 

Twirl’d with a double thong, and bores throughout— 

So will I scoop the Cyclop’s eyeball out. 

Satyr. Shout, shout, l’m mad for joy—O noble plan! 
ULyssEs. Then you, my crew, and even the old man, 
Embarking in the ship, with double band 
Of rowers, speedily we quit this land. 
Satyr. May I, asin such sacrifice were fit, 

Touch this most blessed stake, and handle it~ . 

And whirl his eye out? I would e’en partake.: 
Utysses. ’Tis well advised, for heavy is the-stake. 
Satyr. Fear not, I'll turn it at a good round rate, 

E’en though it were an hundred waggons’ weights" 

Let me but exterminate this Cyclop pest, 

And smoke his eye out like an hornet’s nest. 

Unysses. Be silent now, ye know what ye must do; 

Be, when fit time arrives, obedient too, ) 

To me the sole contriver of this plan. 

Nor would I’ ry alone, though new I ran 

Unnoticed from the cave, but save no less 

My crew from that foul:monster’s impious mess: 

[£zit'Unysses. 


CHORUS)! 


| isp Sarre. 
Oh whe willbe first, 
Oh who will be first; 
Oh who will be second, be seco 
(For he not the worst, 
But as brave as the best'shall be reckon’d,): 
The handle to take, 
The handle to take, 
Of the red-hot stake, 
Of the sight-burning pole; 
That we’ll twirl in the hole 
Of the eye of the Cyclop accurst, accurst, 
The eye of the Cyclop accurst. 
2p Satyr. 
Hist—hist 
Within, within. 
What discord, what din!— 
Pons his drunken song 
s he staggers along, 
With his dissonant Sons »D 997N 
Mad drunk ‘to the door do 
. Of kitchen tavern, co Mliw lt 
The mouth of his*cavern., ui 
O soon thine exuberant mirth we'll prane, 
And make thee sing te duither dunia 
But let us ca pede vbe aids a0 
Cajole, cat icejoqg oxi dt? i 
flattery suotiiechlen) MGI19 0 Goole 
By:flummery: sinooth: him! S19} wo 
The fellow’s as‘blind asa endla,w thols}< * ae SS 
The féllow’s'as:blindas amolem difw ao nif 
The star in hisforehead 971: sci 0 1) ys SoA 
That new: er ti azed. Li rd af 
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Will be soon nothing more than a hole, a hele, 
Will be soon nothing more than a hole. 


ANACREONTIC, 


Blest is he that without measure, 

From the fountain-head of pleasure, 
Lying loose, and at his leisure, 

Quaffs the vine’s delicious treasure. 
Cup to cup in friendly blessing, 
Perfum’d o’er, sweet nymph caressing, 
From her polish’d neck repressing 
Truant locks that court his dressing, 
Shining locks that round his finger, 
Gold-entangled, love to linger— 

Break off, break rote o'er, give o’er, 
Hear ye the voice, “ Ope wide the door.” 





Act IV. 
Cyctop, Sitenus, Utysses.— Chorus of Satyrs. 


Cyciop (drunk.) Agh! agh!—I’m full, I’m full, of the wine, the wine, 

Oh the juice of the glorious vine ; 
Sparkling, foaming! 

“ [ve been roaming, I’ve been roaming.” 
Tender morsels, glorious potion ! 
Thus I roll as in an ocean, 
Laden deep, and belly sated, 
Like a ship of burthen freighted 
To my belly’s upper planks, oh— 
Good to feel the liquor drank so 
Sweetly, sweetly gullet tickling 
To my very fingers trickling ! 
O may ne’er the copious stream end,— 
Ne’er may this delirious dream end ! 
How pleasantly this grass around us waves, 
To merry-making, and soft beds compelling ; 
I will go seek my brothers in their caves : 
Here, stranger, bear this wine within my dwelling ! 


Chorus. Satyrs. 
Master, how thy glistening eye 
With — beams doth glorify 
All it looks on—graceful gesture ! 
Light enfold thee as a vesture— 
Let the flambeau round thee wave, 
Like bridal nymph in dewy cave, 
That soon with oven hand shall spread 
A burning chaplet round thy head. 


Unyssrs. Cyclop, be well advis’d, and learn from me 
The nature of this Bacchus. 
Cyc.op. 4 What, is he 
This selfsame Bacchus, thought a godhead then ? 
Utysses. The greatest for delight to mortal men. 
Cyciop. Thus then, I hiecup him, to cast him out. 
Utysses. He never injures any. 
Cyrctop. Much I doubt! 
How is’t a god should choose such domicil 
As a vile bottle ? 
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Utysses. ., Place, him where you will, 
He is of easy habits. 
CycLop. _And no pride! 


A god! and put his body in a hide! 
LyssEs. If sweet the wine, why of the covering think ? 
Cyctop. I hate the skin, from wine I'll never shrink. 
Utyssgs. Stay then at home alone, enjoy the drink. 
Cyctop. What, to my brothers not a drop to spare ? 
Utysses. T’enjoy confers more honour than to share. 
Cyrcxiop. Aye, but’tis better to partake with friends, 
Uysses. Such entertainment oft in quarrels ends, 
Cycxop. Quarrels, forsooth, who dares that game begin? 
Though I were drunk, canst tell me, who would win ? 
Utysses. They who drink deep most wisely stay within. 
Cyctop. Why, what a fool to hate good fellowship ! 
Utysses. The wise, when drunk, keep close, lest they should trip. 
Cyciop. Speak thou, Silenus, thou shalt be the judge. 
Forth, or at home ? 
SILENUS. I would not have thee budge; 
Enough, good Cyclop, for I’ll be thy guest. 
Cyciop. This flowery-spotted grass should needs be prest. 
Sitenus. And ’tis sweet drinking in the noontide heat : 
So let your huge sides find a grassy seat. 
Crcxop (lying down). There—Ha! why shift the cup behind ? 
SILENUS. I do it, 
Lest any here should take a fancy to it. ( Takes the cup again. 
Cyc.top. Down with it, sirrah; here—tis my belief, 
Thou wouldst a private swig, thou wouldst, old thief. 
(To pone Come, master stranger, tell us, what’s your name ? 


Utysses. Nobody—an it please you I would claim 
Some special boon. 
CycLop. Thou shalt, my best repast 


Of all thy company, I'll eat thee last. 
Utysses. A noble and most hospitable gift ! 
Cyctor to Sitenus (caught drinking). Hold, hold, again by stealth !—~ 
how dar’st thou lift—— 
Sttenus. I, I—’Twas Bacchus, if aught’s done amiss ; 
He saw my beauty, and would steal a kiss. 
Cyctop. ’Tis best not love the wine that loves thee not. 
Sitenus. Dost thou not think me wondrous fair ? 
CycLor. : Thou sot, 
Pour out the wine, and give mea full cup. 
Sitenus. Were it not best to temper it? 
Cycop. Pour up, pour up, 
Pure; give it as it is: I'll take it down. 
Sitenus (drawing back the cup). What! give it thee before thou hast thy 
crown ! 
Ill teach thee how to wear it—and taste it first. (aside). 
Cyctop. O thou of all vile cupbearers the worst ! 
Sitenus (aside). Excellent wine !—Now wipe thy mouth, and smile, 
Cyctop. Come, come, my lips and beard are wiped and clean. 
Sitenus. Now gracefully upon thy elbow lean, 
And quaff it thus—but prithee, do not think 
I more than sham—to teach thee how to drink. (Drinks.) 
Crctop. Hold, hold—here, stranger, free me from his craft ; 
Be thou my butler. - 
Sitenus (aside). Whata glorious draught! 
Utyssegs. I take the office, Cyclop, with good-will ; 
The wine acknowledges my hand and skill, 
And sparkles praise. Drink now, but spare your speech. 
Cyctop. That’s a hard task for those who dtink to reach. 
Utysses. Take then the cup, and to the bottom drain, - 
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Spare not as long as life or wine remain; 
Who die of drinking a new life attain. 


{Oct, 


Cyciop (having drunk, smacking his lips).. Pappax, there’s wisdom in the 


very stick A 
Of this same grape! 
ULysses. And wondrous rhetoric. 
*Tis a wise maxim too, much meat much wine. 
The belly deeply drench’d, you may recline 
In safest slumber; if one atom be 
Unmoisten’d of the whole anatomy, 
Bacchus would burn you like a wither’d weed. 
Cyctop (drinks). Gu, gu, the tide of joy flows in with speed, 
And my soul floats in’t. Heaven and earth do run 
And jump together, mingled into one, 
And whirl’d about. Iseethe very throne 
Of Jove, and all their merry godships, grown 
Familiar, nod me from their starry zone. 
Now may the foolish Graces round me smirk, 
I'm proof against them; the nice handiwork 
Of pouring wine out be my present need ; 
I’m Jupiter. 
SILENus. Then I thy Ganymede, 
To bear thy cup; prepare thy lips to smack. 
Runs off with the cup, 
_ Cyciop.* Hold, hold there, Master Ganymede; come back, 
4Or from Jove’s service will I make thee pack! 
( Staggers after SiLenus. 
Utysses (Crosses the stage to looh after Cycior, and returns.) 
«Now then, ye Satyrs, noblest bacchanals, 
Buried in sleep within, the Cyclop falls; 
And soon will from his filthy maw disgorge. - 
The stake within lies smoking jin its forge ; 
And nought remains, but that we now burn out 
The monster’s eye. See ye be brave and stout. 
Satyrs. Oh, we are adamant, hard rock—no fear 
Of us. Be quick, ere old Silenus hear. 
All is prepared and ready in the cave. 
® Uxysses. Hear, God of Fire, Lord of the flaming wave 
Of blazing A‘tna—Vulcan, hear, and save. 
Quench with thy burning aid this Cyclop’s sight; 
And Sleep, thou offspring of all-shadowing night, 
Fall in deep power upon the monster’s brain, 
Nor leave Ulysses and his wretched train, 
After long woes and all the toils of Troy, 
To this accursed villain to destroy, 
‘Who man devours, and dares the pe blaspheme ; 
Or Jove’s great might is but an idle dream, 
And Chance the only god that reigns supreme, 


Chorus of SavyRs. 
The pincers shall grasp, 
The pincers shall grasp, 
With their iron-tooth’d clasp, 
And the sinews shall stretc 
Off the neck of the wretch 
Who dares eat up his guest. 
His far-blazing eye 
Shall he lose by-and-bye ; 
The fire it shall burn out its nest, its nest, 
The fire it shall burn out its nest, 





* A slight liberty has been here taken with the original, for evident reasomse | - {+ / 
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Enormous the pole, 
Enormous fhe pole, 
That lies*plunged in hot ashes; 
And Maron, good soul, 
In his eye as it flashes, 
Bewilder his brain, 
While he’s roaring with pain. 
lacchus, lacchus, 
Oh soon may I follow 
My ivy-crown’d Bacchus, 
Through moutitain’s deep hollow, ° 
And vine-cover’d top: 
And blessed and brightly 
Beam day, when I lightly 
Shall bound from this prison, this cave, this unsightly 
Black den of the vile Cyclép, Cyclip,’ 
Black den of the vile Cyelép. 


Act V. 
UnyssEs—SatTvYrs. 


Uxysses. Hush, hush, good Satyrs, silent keep your tongues ; 
Ope not your mouths; breathe softly through your lungs. 
I would not have you wink, nor sneeze, nor spit, 

Lest mischief happen to us,.ere we hit 
The Cyclop’s eye, and burn it out with fire. 

Satyr. Silent! our jaws are closed}‘we scarce respire: 

Uxysses. Now then within, and hold the burning stake; 
"Tis now well lighted. 

Satyr. Is’t not best to make 
Selection, and appoint who first shall bear 
The fiery brand, that we the toil may share ? ° 

2d Satyr. I—I’m too short here, standing at the door, 
To reach his eye. 

3d Satyr. And I’m exceeding lame. 

4th Satyr. That’s just my case, for I am sadly sore 
A-foot; and the curst cramp upon me came, 

A-standing here. 


ULyssEs. Cramp, standing! Fly then—shame, 
Shame, cowards ! 
Satyr. I’m stone blind, good master—I— 


Some dust, or ash, has got into my eye. 
Utysses. Shame on ye, cowards, and your sorry help— 

When ye should fight, like eurs, ye do but yelp. 
lst Satyr. Is it because I’ve pity on my back, 

And give not up this chine to bruise and thwack, 

And teeth to be beat out, you call me slack— 

And this discretion you call cowardice ? 

But list—I know a charm, that in a trice 

Will send the pole into the orifice 

In the forehead of the Monoculeé abhorr’d, 

And poke the eye out of its own aceord. 


Twas ee by Orpheus, the wise Mage; and is?! 9"! 8 
Most good and sure.“ 1B eh of ¥ 
ULyssgs. I long suspected this#'S8'¢-18! eh 


- 


But now I know you. I go seek my erewy (° 920) 9° 1s) 
But since your hatids this-pétil Would eschew, * iT 
Throw out the exhortation 6fyour voite;" Sle | ort od! 
T encourage your true friends. 

Satyr. We take that choice ; 
And since there’s little danger -in’t, rejoice, »04 oof zit Unrssts.: ¢ - 
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Chorus of Savyrs, 
Hem—hem—hem—We clear up our throats ; 
And thus we set off to high notes. 
Drive it in— 
Drive it in 
To the socket—and then 
Whirl it round till it spin, 
And reach, as you turn it, 
Hi eyebrow, to burn it. 
His eyeball infest— 
His eyeball infest, 
And poke it, and smoke it, 
And teach him again not to eat up his guest. 
Bore away, bore away, 
Till the Shepherd of Actna roar with pain, 
Draw, Fa and away, 
Ere, madden’d with anguish, he catch you again. 
Cyciop (within.) Woe, woe, I’ve lost my eye, my eye, my eye !— 
Tis burnt to ashes. 
Satyr (aside.) Raise that pean high, 
Old Cyclop, for there’s music in the cry. 


Enter Cycuop, Utyssgs, &c. 
Cyctop. Ah! woe is me.—Ah! woe is me—lost, lost! 

Ye sha’n’t escape, but rue it to your cost. 

Ye vilest of vile wretches, here I stand, 

And at the cavern’s mouth stretch either hand ; 

An I but catch you, ye curst villain crowd! 

Satyr. What is it, Cyclop, makes thee roar so loud ? 

Thou look’st most foul and smoaky "bout thy jole; 

What! hast fall’n drunk, thy face against a coal ? 

Cyciop, Nobody did it. 

Saryr. Nobody then mind. 

Crctop. Nobody blinds me. 

Satyr. Then thou art not blind. 
Cycror. Would thou wert so! 

Satyr. Why ? nobody’s unkind. 
Cycxop. Sirrah, you mock. Where’s Nobody? Go, see. 
Satyr. Nobody! nowhere—where else should he be? 
Cyctop. Learn, sirrah, then, the scoundrel stranger’s he; 

He gave me drink that floor’d me—basely threw. 

Satyr. Ay, wine’s a wrestler, and a shrewd one, too. 

Cyctop. Now, by.the gods, but tell me where they are, 
Escaped, or yet within ? 

Satyr. In silence, there, 

Grasping the obscure shade of the rock, they stand. 
Cyctiop. Then tell me, for Pll have ’em, on which hand? 
Satyr. Upon the right. 

Cyctop. Here ? 
Saryr. Close against the rock, 

You'll catch them. 

Cyciop. (dashes his head against the rock.) Foul on foul, that horrid 


knock 
Has split my skull. 
Satyr. There—now they slip away. 
Cyctop. You said this way, not that. 
Satyr. No—here, I say. 
Cyciop. Where? 
Satyr. Now they’re turning round you on the left. 
Crciop. Alas! you mock me, thus of sight bereft. 
Satyr. Mock! No, not I. ‘Here, fore you, stands the man. 
Cyrciop. Wretch, art thou here, then ? 
ULyYssgs, é Not within the span 
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And compass of thy hands, thou Cyclop fell ; 
Ulysses knows to guard his person well. 
Cyciop. Ulysses; didst thou say? °Tis not the same! 
Uxysses. My parents, Cyclop, gave to me that name : 
How couldst thou dare to make that impious feast ? 
And didst thou think me senseless, less than beast, 
To see thee, unrevenged, my friends peat? 0 
I, who had burn’d the embattled towers of Troy ? 
Cyrcior. Now comes that ancient prophecy to light, 
That told me I through thee should lose my sight 
On thy return from Troy. It told beside, 
That punishment, when due, should thee betide, 
Toss’d on the sea full many a restless day. 
Uxysses. I spurn thy pecs and seek the bay; 
And, mark me, with both eyes I see my way. 
Straight I'll embark on the Sicilian wave, 
My country reach, and all these comrades save. 
Cycxop. Wilt thou !—for still can I ascend this rock 
. Though blind, and with my vengeance still pursue ; 
Tear from the cavern’d mass th’ enormous block, 
And crush to atoms thee and thy curst crew. 
Satyr (to Cycuop, as he is departing.) We too would take the li- 
berty to sail 
With this Ulysses, and leave thee to wail. 
We would serve Bacchus in his pleasant grange, 
And so, old Monster, would our service change 
For freer quarters, and a wider range. [Ezxeunt omnes. 





THE THREE ROOKS. 


“ Should I show respect to a magnificent Cathedral, by prohibiting the use of the 
brush and shovel, lest the vermin should be disturbed, and the filth removed ?” 
Speech at the Reform Meeting. 
“ In six weeks there shall mot be a church standing in the land.” 
Vide Davis's Trial— Bristol. 


SCENE FROM THE “ BIRDS” OF ARISTOPHANES THE YOUNGER. 


A Rookery— Cathedral Close. 
| Enter a terrified Roox— 
First Roox. Caw, caw. 
Second Roox. Where hast been with thy croaking maw ? 
First Rook. Caw, caw, 


Where have I been ? 
Seconp Roox. What hast thou seen ? 
First Roox. The Council unwash’d, unholy, unclean. 
Seconp Rook. What doing, say, 

Are they met to pray ? 
First Rook. Caw, caw, 
rid Not they, not they— 
No—they’re casting an evil eye, 
And a sordid look on our nests on 
And yow to fell our whole domain, 
These the seats of our ancient reign. 





Seconp Rook, ~ Caw, caw. 
First Roox. They rage and they fume 
O’er the figures of Hume, 
And the lip they outshoot 
At holiest things, and uplift the black list, " 


And roar, as they grin and clench the fist; . , 
« The axe to the root, the axe to the root.’»s-- : 
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Seconp Rook. 
First Rook. 


Tuirp Rook. 


First Rook. 
Seconp Rook. 
First Rook. 


Tarrp Rook. 


Seconp Rook. 


First Rook. 


Seconp Rook. 
Turtrp Rook. 
Seconp Rook. 


First Rook. 
Seconp Rook. 


First Rook. 


Seconp. Rook. 


First Rook. 


Seconp Rook. 
Tuirp Rook. 
First Rook. 
Seconp Rook. 
Tuirp Rook. 


Seconp Rook. 
First Rook. 
Tarrp Rook. 


OmneEs. 


The Three Rooks. 


Caw, caw. 
And there they sit, and there they count 
The gross amount, 
With measure and rule and a summing book, 
To the very chips— 
Caw, caw, brother Rook. 
Oh, oh, is it so? 
Then mayhap, brother Rook, they little know, 
How we torment the damned souls, 
As they wing their way 
From their houses of clay, 
On their pinions of sin as black as coals, 
All, all that have dared— 
Or with hungry Sogers the gain have shared— 
To smite and defile 
The smallest thing of yon godly pile. 
Yes, all transform’d to Daws, 
And we maul and we peck, 
Till of their crimes not a single speck 
Is left for our purgatorial claws. 
Some we have had for a thousand years, 
Yet still they are as black as ink ; 
Go, brother Rook, and caw in their ears, 
Till they stare and think. 
Caw, caw, 
The powers of darkness are now in might, 
They threaten to quench the holy light ; 
The altar is doom’d, and each sacred thing— 
The crosier, the mitre, and crown of king. 
Caw, caw. 
And this our grove—how good to see 
Yon orphan troop, by charity 
Led up that solemn walk, while all 
Those elm-trees tall— 
To cut them to very chips, they swore— 
Bow to a reverential arch, 
Their tops before those children’s march, 
With their looks demure to the holy door ; 
Caw, caw. 
I heard them conspire, 
And swear to pull down both altar and crown; 
And the carved work and gilded roof 
To burn with fire; 
And to let in the Beast, to tread all with his hoof 
In the clay and mire. 
Caw, caw, 
Alas! the awe of these ancient groves 
No longer can charm. 
They envy the Parsons the fishes and loaves, 
And swear the Church is the people’s farm— 
And the rents are their care— 
And robbing our nests to keep their own warm— 
Is more their regard than fasting and prayer. 
Caw, caw, let them beware— 
Though they boast and display 
Their tri-colored banners, we'll tear them away. 
And the babbling old Friar of “ Orders” Grey. 
Caw, caw, let them beware. 
For we can torment 
The souls that are sent, 
Though Heaven should find us nests elsewhere— 
Caw, caw. 
[Exreunt, with a Caw of determination. 
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Revolutionary Inroads. 


REVOLUTIONARY INROADS. 


The Bank—The Corn-Laws. 


Ever since the Reform Bill broke 
down the barrier of the Conserva- 
tive interests in the state—ever since 
Schedule A opened a fatal breach in 
the old rampart which stayed the 
waves of revolution—we have never 
ceased to — that all the great 
interests of the country wouldspeedi- 
ly find themselves assailed ; and that, 
deprived of the shelter of that steady 
bulwark, they would all experience 
the utmost difficulty in saving them- 
selves from destruction. All our 
warnings were lost. In vain we as- 
sured the capitalists, that it was not 
for the bare honour of a victory that 
the Reformers made such on 
efforts to agitate the land; in vain 
we pointed out to the farmers and 
landowners, that a speedy repeal of 
the Corn Laws would involve them in 
inextricable difficulties. We might 
as well have spoken to the winds. 
On went many of the London mer- 
chants, heading or joining in the re- 
volutionary cry for Reform;the dupes 
of the designing men who hadalready 
marked them out as their victims. 
On went the farmers, swelling from 
the rural districts the cry already 
raised from the cities for that great 
change, which was so soon to para- 
lyse all their exertions, blight their 
industry, and flood them by a ruin- 
ous competition with foreign states. 
With a blindness which would be 
incredible, if it had not been wit- 
nessed, the county electors joined in 
the cry for reform—the sheep fol- 
lowed in the track of the wolves who 
were preparing to devour them—and 
an immense majority of the county 
members were returned in the revo- 
lutionary interest. 

By the aid of these respectable but 
deluded allies, the victory was gain- 
ed, and. ite consequences now begin 
to develope themselves. The whole 
great interests of the empire—the 
very men who united in the ery for 
Reform, are in: consternation anxi- 
ously waiting which is to be first led 
forth to the sacrifice. The fundhold- 
ers, the merchants, the landowners, 
the farmers, the West India proprie- 
tors, are all devoured by secret dis- 
quietude, and anxiously awaiting the 
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first votes of the reformed Parlia- 
ment, which are to determine their 
fate for ever. 

The Bank of England has been the 
first object on which the tempest 
lighted. The first gales of Reform 
have lowered its stock from 212 to 
179. It was worthy of an innova- 
ting administration to select, as the 
first victim of the new system, the 
a er and most important esta- 

lishment in the country,—the foun- 
tain of wealth, the heart of commer- 
cial activity, the centre of that fine- 
spun, but gigantic system of credit, 
which sustains all the industry of the 
empire, and which cannot for a mo- 
ment cease to beat, without the shock 
being felt to.its farthest extremities. 
One would have thought, that even 
the Reformers would have hesitated 
before they touched the wheels or 
impaired the activity of so mighty a 
machine, especially when the terrible 
catastrophe of 1825 was still fresh in 
the recollection of every man in the 
country ; but nothing that has been 
done, it would seem, is to regulate 
their conduct. All the lessons of ex- 
perience are lost upon their minds ; 
utter contradiction to all former max- 
ims of government is alone to be se- 
lected as their rule of conduct; and 
because every Conservative admini- 
stration has hitherto respected the 
sanctity of this great source of cre- 
dit, they have published it to the 
world, and thrown the funds and 
debts of the Bank of England as a 
morsel to be worried, during the 
next six months, in every pot-house 
and gin-shop of the empire. 

e do not propose to enter into 
any examination of the great and 
complicated questions involved in a 
renewal of the Bank charter. To 
them, at some future period, we shall 
direct the attention of our readers. 


The point at present he con- 


sideration is the extreme and irrepa- 
rable injury inflicted, not so much on 
the apa e of Bank of England 
stock, as the general credit of the 
Funds and the Empire, by the unne- 
eessary, premature, and imprudent 
disclosure of thé whole concerns of 
the Bank, which has Sg place by 
Tt 
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the publication of the whole evidence 
regarding it, at a time when Govern- 
ment had no plan to bring forward 
on the subject ; and the. nation was 
shaken by the well-founded appre- 
hension of interminable innovations, 
in consequence of the ascendency of 
the democratic party. 

Commercial credit is a thing so 
delicate, so sensitive, that it can only 
bear complete examination and ex- 
posure in days of high prosperity and 
general confidence. In such cir- 
cumstances, such publicity may be 
attended with no disadvantage, some- 
times even with benefit; but when- 
ever there is the least suspicion or 
doubt in the public mind ; whenever 
men’s minds are anxious and agita- 
ted, and a sombre anticipation of the 
future pervades the nation, the pub- 
lication of the details of the situation 
of any great commercial establish- 
ment is fraught with the very worst 
consequences. It uniformly, accord- 
ingly, has been the practice of Go- 
vernment on such occasions, when 
a Parlfamentary investigation was 
deemed necessary to satisfy the 
doubts of the nation, to have the evi- 
dence taken and the report drawn 
up by a secret committee, and no- 
thing divulged to the nation but the 
general results arrived at by able 
men competent to understand the 
subject. This was the course pur- 
sued by Mr Pitt in 1797, and its ex- 
pedience and necessity is so obvious, 
that any illustration of the subject 
would be worse than useless. 

Take the most flourishing bank- 
ing-house in Scotland, or the great- 
est commercial establishment in 
England, at a period of their most 
unquestionable solvency, but of 
doubt, agitation, and alarm in the 

ublic mind, and let their whole af- 

irs be published in the newspapers, 
and all their partners subjected to a 
rigorous and searching examination, 
universally spread through the land, 
and what would be the conse- 
quences? Would it not produce 
such doubts, misgivings, and anxiety 
among the unthinking multitude, 
incapable of understanding the sub- 
ject, but perfectly capable of being 
infected by a panic, as would speedily 
either lower their stock, or occasion 
such a run as would render them in- 
solvent? The affairs of every great 
mercantile establishment are so com- 


plicated ; its debts, if set off on paper 


against its assets, always appear so 
formidable, that there is no chance 
of their escaping either serious in- 
jury or bankruptcy if such a publi- 
cation were to take place. The 
maxim, omne ignotum pro magnifico, 
is nowhere more applicable than in 
such cases. When the public see a 
Bank constantly paying every de- 
mand which is presented to them, 
they conceive an exalted and inde- 
finite idea of its resources, which in 
truth constitutes its credit, and in the 
general case prevents any run from 
taking place upon it; whereas, if the 
slender stock of ready cash from 
which these payments are frequently 
made were published, the whole es- 
tablishment would instantly be over- 
whelmed. It appears from the evi- 
dence now published, that in 1825 
the cash in the Bank had dwindled 
down from L.14,000,000, its amount 
in 1823, to L..1,000,000 ; and that, if the 
run had continued a few days longer, 
the Bank, and with it the national 
credit, would have gone. Can there 
be the least doubt, that if the state 
of the Bank’s affairs had been publish- 
ed to the world in 1824 and 1825, 
and the rapid diminution of their 
stock had been made known to the 
unthinking multitude, the run would 
have begun much earlier, and have 
speedily led to the fall of that great 
establishment? Such is the peril, 
the enormous peril, not to the Bank 
merely, but the credit of the country, 
and of every merchant, banker, and 
trader it contains, of that unnecese 
sary publication of its affairs which 
has recently taken place, and of 
which the first effect has been the 
late unprecedented fall in the value 
of its stock. 

How has this evidence got into the 
public prints? It is styled, “ Report 
of the Secret Commirrre appoin 
to enquire into the affairs of the 
Bank.” Had not Ministers the ap- 
pointment of that committee, and the 
entire control of all its proceedings ? 
Might they not have prevented any 
part of its evidence from being 
printed or getting abroad, at least 
until the subject was ripe for a 
lative discussion, and they had a 
plan ready to propose in the next 


session of Parliament? Whatis the 


object of this premature and appas 
rently unnecessary exposure? Is 
there any ulterior object in view? 
Do they intend to appoint com- 
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missioners, Whig Commissioners, 
their own creatures, to manage 
the affairs of this great fountain of 
credit, and thereby give themselves 
as great a control over the fortunes 
and solvency of every mercantile or 
trading man in the kingdom, as the 
East India Commissioners, in 1784, 
would have had over the fortunes of 
every man in Hindostan? Are they 
preparing a measure which will take 
the crown off the head of William 
IV., as effectually as that monstrous 
abortion of Whig arrogance would 
have dashed it en the brows of 
om IlI.? Strange reports are in 
circulation on the subject; and if 
they prove well-founded, we promise 
that we shall not be the last to wield 
the pen against so monstrous an off- 
spring of their Reform triumph. 

The first consequences of the pre- 
mature and unaccountable publica- 
tion of the affairs of the Bank, are 
apparent in the extraordinary fall in 
the value of their stock. What its 
ulterior consequences may be, we 
cannot determine; but that these 
disclosures have seriously and need- 
lessly affected public credit, there can 
be no doubt. If the credit of the 
great paymaster of the nation—of 
the fountain of credit—the dispenser 
of the dividends, is shaken, what in- 
ferior establishment can deem itself 
safe ? 

This loss to the Bank, and blow to 
public credit, was as unnecessary as 
it was injurious. The fall has taken 
place in the value of their stock, main- 
ly from the mere fact of publication, 
independent altogether of any thing 
really existing in the affairs of the 
Bank to justify such a depreciation. 
If, in this moment of anxiety and 
alarm, the affairs of any private bank, 
even the most flourishing, were to be 
exposed in like manner to public 
gaze, and the veil which covers the 
interior of the sanctuary to be torn 
away with as rude a hand, conse- 
quences just as ruinous to its credit 
would ensue. 

We acquit Ministers of any inten- 
tion to shake the credit of the Bank, 
although, in all a the pre- 
sent exposures have in view some 

eat change favourable to Whig am- 

ition, in the mode of its administra- 
tion. Their conduct in this particu- 
lar is founded upon exactly the same 
tinciples as their conduct in the 


eform Bill; they are following a 
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phantom more perilous to the nation, 
though less wicked in itself, than the 
most deliberate intention to ruin its 
affairs could be. This phantom is 
the belief on which they constantly 
proceed, that the people are now so 
a that they are adequate 
to the discussion of every subject, 
however difficult or intricate, They 
are so intoxicated with the support 
they have received from the multi- 
tude on the Reform Bill, that they 
deem no question too difficult for 
their determination, none too impor- 
tant for their discussion. Satisfied 
that they were the most competent 
judges of the whole fabric of go- 
vernment, and the expedience of de- 
mocratic additions to our once mixed 
constitution, from the support they 
received from them on that question, 
they have now resolved to throw out 
to them the great and intricate mo- 
netary system of the kingdom for 
discussion ; and, before long, we may 
perhaps have the cry ringing in our 
ears—* The Whig Commissioners, 
the whole Whig Commissioners, and 
nothing but the Whig Commission- 
ers.’ The days of runs and panics 
—of public delusion and public in- 
sanity—ofa people running headlong 
down the gulf of perdition, are, in 
their estimation, for ever passed. The 
press they hold never deludes, but 
constantly enlightens the minds of 
the lower orders; never panders to 
their passions, but always supports 
their reason; never leads them to 
act hastily or perniciously, but al- 
ways soberly and wisely. This prin- 
ciple appears clearly in their exami- 
nation of Mr Rothschild ; and an ad- 
mirable rebuke have they received 
from the practical sagacity and good 
sense of that great financier. , 


‘* Do you think there would beany dis- 
advantage in the Bank of England being 
required to publish from time to time an 
exact account of the whole of its transac- 
tions, which should include a statement 
of the whole of its public and private se- 
curities, deposits, the amount of bank- 
notes issued, and also the amount of bul- 
lion held by the Bank ?—I think it would 
be a dangerous plan for this country. 

“Ts your apprehension of danger li- 
mited to a disclosure of the amount of 
bullion?—I think it would be a 
business. Suppose the Bank published 
at one time that they had L.10,000,000 
or L.12,000,000 of gold, and suppose at 
the end of the next six months they had 
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only L.9,000,000 of gold, and after an- 
other six months only L.'7,000,000, people 
would be alarmed, and there would imme- 
diately be a run upon the Bank for gold. 

“ Suppose the effect of publicity was to 
make the Bank keep in its possession a 
regular amount of bullion?—Then you 
must stop the issue, and say, as soon as 
you find you have only L,5,000,000 of 
gold, you must issue no more. I think it 
is much better that the Bank should not tell 
the public what gold and what silver they 
have. 

“ Supposing that, in the operations of 
commerce, the bank-note maintained its 
full value in gold, what should induce in- 
dividuals under ordinary circumstances to 
go to the Bank to get gold ?—We are 
not all alike ; many persons would be fright- 
ened, and would go to the Bank and get a 
great quantity of sovereigns to lay them by. 

** Supposing persons saw, from the pe- 
riodical publication of the Bank affairs, 
that by comparing the deposits and other 
liabilities of the Bank with the amount of 
public securities and the amount of their 
bullion, the Bank were perfectly solvent, 
and their means greatly exceeded their 
liabilities, do not you think that the know- 
ledge of that fact would tend to prevent 
any alarm ?—A great many people do not 
read at all; if they hear there is a great 
deal of gold fetched from the Bank, they 
will all run, like a flock of sheep, and 
fetch their money out. 

* Do not you think that if persons like 
yourself, of intelligence and wealth in the 
metropolis, shewed entire confidence in 
the ability of the Bank of England to meet 
all its demands, that would tend to dis- 
courage the alarms of ignorant people ?— 
No, it is not possible; we may do all we 
can, but when people get frightened, one 
fetches his L.10, and another his L.20, 
and the middle class of people will all 
fetch out their money. 

* Supposing the rule of the Bank is to 
keep one-third of the amount of their liabi- 
lities in bullion, do you think it possible 
that any alarm of that kind could endanger 
the drawing out of the whole stock of 
bullion ?—It will not endanger the Bank, 
but it will endanger the commercial busi- 
ness. Suppose the Bank has L.30,000,000 
altogether, and they have L.10,000,000 
of gold, and suppose that from the 
L.10,000,000 of gold there are 
L.6,000,000 or L.7,000,000 taken out, 
if I was a director myself, I should be fright- 
ened, and afraid of stopping payment, un- 
less I had a paper in my pocket, signed 
by the government, saying, you have no 
occasion to pay in gold. 

“ Why should the drawing out of the 
gold derange commerce ?—Because the 
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gold can only be drawn out by carrying 
in bank-notes. Suppose any London 
banker has 100 customers, and they have 
balances of L.500 or L.1,000 each, and 
they determine to have a large quantity 
of gold at home, they draw their balances 
from the banker, and the banker finds that 
instead of having L.500,000 he has only 
L.100,000. Then that banker has other 
customers who want discounts, and when 
they come to him for discounts, he can- 
not afford them; then those customers go 
to the Bank, and the Bank says, ‘If we 
give these discounts we shall be obliged 
to issue bank-notes, those bank-notes may 
be fetched away again, and gold demand- 
ed for them, and we cannot go on upon 
this principle.” Then those people that 
want to buy produce have not the means, 
and they must stop from shipping ; and 
the man that buys bills on "Change, when 
he gets no bills in return for them, does 
not buy any more bills on "Change, and 
stops gradually the whole machine. —And 
who are the persons who have the gold? 
—lIt is not the large monied men, but the 
middle classes, who ure the first to take 
alarm. 

‘¢ To what extent do you think it pos- 
sible that a combination of four or five 
individuals, acting together, could draw 
money from the Bank of England, forthe 
purpose of distressing or breaking the 
Bank ?—I do not think any body can do 
it ; suppose there are five people that have 
got a million sterling, they can take their 
own money, but they cannot take any 
more, and they will soon be tired of that, 
because they will not get any thing by it. 

“Therefore, in case of a publication 

being made by the Bank, you do not think 
the Bank would run any risk of being 
distressed by any combination of indivi- 
duals ?—No, I do not think any persons 
would be so mad. 
- * You do not think that there is any 
other ground of apprehension than that 
which would arise from individuals hold- 
ing L.10 or L.20 or L.50 notes, who, in 
atime of great alarm, would press for 
gold for the purpose of hoarding ?—Cer- 
tainly. 

“‘ That is the only objection you think 
that applies to the publication ?—A pub- 
lication that was only read by individuals 
sensible enough to understand it, would have 
no bad effect ; but the danger would be 
with the lower classes of people, that 
would read wrong statements in the news- 

pers. 

“ Although the public might feel alarm- 
ed at first, when they became habituated 
to this publication, do not you think that 
the good sense of the upper classes of so- 
ciety, and the intelligent and wealthy per- 
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sons, would operate upon the lower classes, 
and prevent any evil ?—Vo, I do not think 
it could. ; 

“ Suppose there was a tendency to run, 
and that the wealthy and intelligent mer- 
chants of London met together, and de- 
clared that they were ready to take the 
notes of the Bank of England; that they 
were ready not to press for payment of 
their notes, and explain to the public, that 
if the Bank was insecure, the whole na- 
tional Exchequer was insecure also; do 
not you think that a declaration of that 
kind would tend to allay any alarm ?—It 
might do for that time, but a man would 
say, ‘ What occasion have I to believe Mr 
Rothschild, or any body else?’ The lit- 
tle shopkeepers, and people of that kind, 
do not stop to enquire, but they say, ‘ Iwill 
get my money while I can; if I wait an- 
other week I may not get it.’” 


From these questions, it is perfect- 
ly manifest what Government are 
driving at with the Bank. They want 
to have periodical states of its affairs 

ublished, in imitation of what is 

one in France. When the great pa- 
rent Democracy does any thing, we, 
a little subservient republic, must 
of course follow the example. The 
following questions shew from what 
quarter this. extravagant idea was 
adopted :— 


“ Does not the Bank of France publish 
periodically an account of the whole of 
its transactions, including the amount of 
its bullion ?— Yes. 

“ Do you know what amount of spe- 
cie is kept by the Bank of France, in pro- 
portion to its liabilities ?—I believe that 
the Bank of France has 250,000,000 
in silver, I think they have outstanding 
a third part of this sum in bank-notes, 
that is, supposing they rave L.6,000,000 
sterling in specie in their coffers, they 
have L.2,000,000 sterling of paper in 
circulation. 

“Do you now know whether the Bank 
of France are thinking of issuing paper for 
100 francs?—No, it is not the case; 
they do not do it, because there have 
been so many forgeries made in the 500 
JSranc notes. 

“ Have they had it under discussion? 
—They have. . 

“ Was the fear of forgery the chief 
cause of their abandoning it ?-—Yes, I be- 
lieve so. 

* Do you know what is the practice 
with the banks in the United States, 
with respect to the publication of their 
accounts ?—I am sorry to say that I can- 
not tell. 


“Is it the practice of the Bank of 
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Prussia, or any other banks on the con- 
tinent, to publish their accounts ?—No. 
* In those banks, does not the amount 
of notes bear a very small proportion to 
the whole circulatiop ?—They have a 
very small quantity of bank-notes out; but 
they have a very small quantity of silver, 
too, in the Prussian Bank at Berlin. The 
whole amount is 3,000,000 of dollars.” 


Here we see that it was from the 
great fountain of democracy that the 
idea now instantly acted upon, of 
publishing an account of the whole 
transactions of the Bank of England, 
was adopted. They totally overlook 
the vital fact, that the Bank of France 
issue no notes under 500 francs, or 
L.20, equal to L.80 in this country, 
‘and consequently are not exposed to 
the same danger of a run, to which 
any establishment must be liable, 
which, like the Bank of England, has 
a great quantity of ten and five pound 
notes constantly in circulation. They 
totally forget that, as Mr Rothschild 
said, a panic and run always begins 
with the small traders, holders of 
Jive, ten, or twenty pound notes, and 
consequently that a bank which, like 
the Bank of France, issues none un- 
der what, in this country, would be 
L.30 notes, runs comparatively lit- 
tle risk. They overlook altogether 
the immense difference between a 
bank like the Bank of France, which 
has only its own obligations to look 
to, and one like the Bank of England, 
which is the pillar of credit to the 
whole country, and is compelled, in 
any moment of alarm, to support all 
the branch establishments and coun- 
try banks, who, on such a crisis, are 
more or less pressed from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. They 
totally forget the enormous differ- 
ence between the commercial busi- 
ness, the boundless paper credit, and 
the stupendous money transactions 
of England, and the rT 
trifling amount of business whi 
takes place in Paris, not the seat of 
any export trade, and where the mid- 
dling classes have long been accus- 
tomed to an exclusively metallic cir- 
culation. All this they totally for- 
get; but because the great parent of 
Democracy publishes the transac- 


tions of the Bank yearly, therefore 
they hold that we, their first-born and 
dutiful offspring, must, without de- 
lay, do the same; and, suiting the ac- 
tion to the word, they instantly com 
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mence with the publication of the 
whole evidence taken by the Secret 
Committee, and thereby lower the 
value of its stock to a most alarm- 
ing degree. . 

t is evident, therefore, on what 
principle Government are now pro- 
ceeding, and by what delusion they 
are actuated; and it is equally plain, 
that unless this system of consulting 
the mob and the journals on every 
subject, even the most abstruse, is 
put an end to, there is no peril to 
which this great commercial country 
may not speedily make up its mind 
to submit. This delusion is the more 
dangerous, that it is so flattering to 
the multitude, from the vast opinion 
which it seems to imply of their ca- 
pacity, and their perfect adaptation 
to the high duties of government, to 
which, under their democratic lead- 
ers, they are speedily to be called. 
Like the practised seducer, our de- 
mocratic leaders flatter the popular 
mind, by consulting them on the 
mostabstruse and perilous questions, 
because they know that, to mobs 
equally as to fragile beauty, that 
species of flattery, being that to which 
they are leastaccustomed, is often the 
most powerful ; and in the one case, 
equally as in the other, they will, af- 
ter having blindly and unintention- 
ally, but certainly, consigned them to 

erdition, abandon them to their 
ate. 
Neckar, the “ Lord Grey of the 
French revolution,” and the Giron- 
dists and philosophers who first had 
the lead in its progress, were actu- 
ated by precisely the same infatu- 
ation as to the unlimited extent to 
which the popular reason could be 
trusted on any subject. “My father,” 
‘says Madame de Staél, “ I must ad- 
mit, erred in the exalted opinion he 
entertained of the intellectual powers 
of the people. I myself was long of 
the same opinion, and thought. that 
if truth was presented in language 
sufficiently forcible, it could not fail 
of obtaining universal assent. I have 
lived to see that we both were in er- 
“ror.” The Girondists fell into pre- 
cisely the same error; they trusted 
continually to the intelligence, good 
sense, wisdom, and virtue of the peo- 
ple, whom they had praised for the 
possession of these qualities, until 
they really believed that they enjoy- 
‘ed them; and Ser went on blind- 
- fold, to 


eir support, and 
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inflaming their passions, to obtain 
their support against the Royalists, 
until at length their allies became 
their masters, and the sublime and 
enlightened people led them out to 
the scaffold. 

We cannot enter at present into 
the details of this great question, 
which will be enlarged on in another 
article in an early Number. We 
shall revert to it at a future period, 
when the intentions of Government, 
in this particular, are more fully de- 
veloped. 


But the Bank is not the only inte- 
rest in the country which is threat- 
ened by the revolutionary tempest. 
The Corn Laws, the landed interest, 
are also at stake ; and, according to 
poonant appearances, there is every - 

ikelihood of the nation being sub- 
jected to a series of evils,as great and 
more lasting than those which flowed 
from the disastrous act of 1819. 

It is usually supposed that the far- 
mers and the landlords are the per- 
sons chieflyinterested inthe Corn Law 
question, and that the interests of the 
merchants, manufacturers, and hold- 
ers of commodities, are on the other 
side. There never was a greater or 
more deplorable error. The farmers 
will be ultimately the /east sufferers 
by their repeal ; the parties who will 
really be injured are the nation, and 
the whole class of merchants, tra- 
ders, and shopkeepers, whom it con- 
tains. This will startle many of our 
readers; before they reject the pro- 

osition, let them answer the follow- 

g arguments :-— 

A great reduction in the price of 
grain is the obvious and important 

oon held forth; by the advocates ofa 
repeal of the Corn Laws, to the mer- 
cantile and industrious classes of the 
community ; and it is in the belief 
that it will be attended with this ef- 
fect, that the measure is so strongly 
advocated by the revolutionary press. 
Let it be conceded for argument’s 
sake that this effect will follow, and 
attend to its consequences upon the 
farmers, the landowners, the debt- 
ors in the state, the holders of com- 
modities, and the nation. 

If the price of grain is lowered to 
ay | fad atid extent, as a third or 
a fourth, by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws, or such a modification of them 
as amounts to acepesl, the first ef- 
fect of course will be, that great 
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part of the land of the state will be 
thrown out of tillage, and that the 
farmers will be totally unable to pay 
therent which they undertook on the 
supposition of a different scale of pri- 


ces. Great embarrassment will of 
course arise from this; those who 
have the misfortune to hold of hard 
and unfeeling landlords, who will not 
make the required reduction in rents, 
will gradually have their capital 
squeezed from them, or, if they have 
no capital, be reduced atonce to ruin; 
while those who are more fortunate 
in their superiors, will at once obtain 
such a reduction as will leave them 
in the same relative situation as be- 
fore. As the majority of mankind, 
however, are harsh and unfeeling, it 
is much to be feared that the greater 
part of the farmers will be hardly 
dealt with ; that a large portion of the 
agricultural capital will be destroy- 
ed; and that before landlords every 
where discover that it is in vain to 
strive against the change, multitudes 
of industrious tenants will be redu- 
ced to beggary. 

The manufacturers and shop- 
keepers will say—and do say—that 
this does not affect them — that 
their interest is to buy food as 
cheap as possible; and that the pro- 
jected change is likely to be as be- 
neficial to them, as it is injurious 
to those who have been so long en- 
riched at their expense. Whether 
that will be the case, we shall imme- 
diately enquire; but supposing they 
obtained the full benefit arising from 
the change, will there be no set-off 
arising from the decline and suffer- 
ing of the agricultural classes? If it 
be true, as Mr Smith long ago af- 
firmed, that the internal trade of 
every nation is the principal one on 
which its prosperity depends ; if the 
agricultural class are the greatest 
and best customers of the commer- 
cial, how is it possible that a great 
and serious blow can be struck at 
the landed interest, without react- 
ing most extensively and powerful- 
ly upon the commercial? To sup- 
ac that this will not be the case, 
8 to suppose that shopkeepers are 
to thrive amidst the decay of their 
customers—lawyers amidst the de- 
cline of their clients—or physicians 
amidst the extinction of their pa- 
tients. 

Upon the landholders, however, 


the proposed change promises to be 
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more disastrous in the long run than 
on the tenantry. The tenant may 
succeed in getting a reduction of 
rents: but will the landlord be able 
to effect a similar diminution in his 
burdens ? Will the holders of mort- 
gages, heritable bonds, or other se- 
curities over land, abate in. their 
demands for interest, because the 
sources from which the landlord 
is to pay them have been diminish- 
ed? Because the landlord’s income 
is reduced from L.1000 a-year to 
L.750, is that any reason to suppose 
that his mortgager will come down 
from L.500 a-year to L.350? The 
thing is notoriously and avowedly 
out of the question: in truth, the op- 
= effect will rather take place; 
ecause the increasing embarrass- 
ments and difficulties of the landed 
interest, by rendering additional 
loans necessary, will tend rather to 
increase the ee of the money- 
lender, and enable that class to aug- 
ment the rate of interest paid by the 
insolvent or labouring owners of the 
soil. Every body knows the embar~ 
rassments and burdens of the landed 
proprietors, and how immensely 
they have increased within the last 
ten years, from the great change of 
prices consequent on the bill of 
1819. A repetition of the blow, from 
a similar reduction of prices conse- 
quent on a repeal of the Corn Laws, 
will level most of them, already stag- 
gering, in the dust, and effect, in the 
end, as great a change in the holders 
of the landed property of the king. 
dom, as the arms of William the 
Conqueror made in the Saxon pro- 
rietors of the southern, or those of 
obert Bruce in the native landlords 
of the northern part of the kingdom. 
Of all this the Revolutionists are 
fully aware; but they constantly affirm 
that the interests of the other classes 
of society will be benefited by the 
change; and that the injury to those 
dependent on the soil, is only the 
termination of the unjust monopoly 
which they have so long enjoyed at 
the expense of the state. Here, too, 
they labour under a great and a grie- 
vous error; the Fire ame change 
will not, in the end, benefit them i 
the slightest degree ; on the contrary, 
while it deludes them by a tempo- 
rary and fleeting benefit, it will en- 


tail upon them a and lasting evil. 
The wages of labour are necessa- 
rily on the price of grain, 
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and therefore it is mrpossreLe that 
the condition of the ean eese 
can be permanently improved by the 
greatest possible permanent reduc- 
tion in the price of grain. We say 
permanent reduction, because there 
can be no doubt that the condition 
of the labouring poor is rendered 
more comfortable for the time by 
such a reduction of the price of grain 
as arises from the accidental plenty 
of a particular year, while it is pro- 
portionably rendered worse by such 
a temporary rise, arising from tem- 
porary scarcity. But no reduction 
n the price of grain, which is per- 
manent and sure through a course of 
years,can in the end improve their con- 
dition, because the immediate effect 
is, that the money-wages of labour fall 
in the same proportion. When wheat 
is 70s. the quarter, the wages of the 
labourer are 2s.; if it comes down 
to 35s. his wages will fall to ls. per 
day, and what the better is he ? Can 
he command a greater portion of the 
necessaries or conveniencies of life 
than he did before ? Clearly not. 
On the contrary, he is just where he 
was, in so far as the price of grain is 
concerned, while he feels the full 
and unmitigated effect of the decline 
in the fortunes of his agricultural 
employers or customers, in the sale 
of his goods, or the employment 
which he receives. 
This truth, abundantly evident on 
ee principle, has been placed 
eyond a doubt by experience in 
every part of the world. So far is it 
from being true that permanent low 
money prices of grain are the usual 
attendants on a high state of public 
prosperity, that they are the invaria- 
le concomitants of a very great de- 
gree of public suffering. During the 
latter years of the war, wheat was at 
120s. the quarter, and universal acti- 
vity, atuence, and prosperity, filled 
the land. Since the Bill of 1819, its 
average price has been 69s., and ge- 
neral anxiety, distress, and sufferin 
have been universally experienced. 
In Ireland, wheat, potatoes, and every 
ee of grain, are fully a third 
cheaper than in England; but the 
misery of the Irish cottar, who la- 
bours for 4d. or 6d. a-day, is prover- 
bial. The Polish peasant, where wheat 
is at 25s. the quarter, is so indigent, 
. that he never tastes any part of the 
-ample harvests of that grain which 
are floated down the Vistula to more 
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opulent states. In Hindostan, where 
grain of every kind is about a twelfth 
_ of what it costs in Britain, the 
abourers are so poor that they never 
taste any thing more costly than rice 
and water. In America, where pro- 
visions are comparatively dear, they 
live every day on butcher-meat, but- 
ter, and eggs. The same law of Na- 
ture, which makes the rents of land 
fall in the end with the price of grain, 
will make the wages of labour sink 
according to the same standard. It 
is as — to strive against the 
one as the other. 

But while the people generally 
cannot be in the end in the least 
degree benefited by any fall, how great 


soever, in the price of grain, what must ~ 


be the effect of such a change upon the 
prices of commodities, and the for- 
tunes of all those who deal in buying 
and selling them; in other words, upon 
the whole manufacturing and trading 
classes? Clearly a continued de- 
pression of prices, precisely similar 
to that which, with such disastrous 
effects, has followed the change of 
the currency in 1819. If wages, the 
greatest component part of the price 
of commodities, fall; if the home- 
market for the sale of manufactures 
declines with the fortunes of the 
agricultural classes, how is the price 
of every commodity in the market to 
be prevented from following the same 
course? It is evident that the price 
of all articles of commerce must 
steadily fall; that is to say, the de- 
clining state of markets, which has 
been attended with such wide-spread 
suffering since 1819, must continue. 
older of commodities will 
constantly find them growing cheaper 
on his hands; every merchant who 
buys goods will be obliged, if he 
keep them any time on hand, to sell 
them cheaper than he bought them. 
This is the effect, the well known 
effect, which has followed the bill of 
1819, because, by changing the value 
of the currency, it lowered the mo- 
ney wages of labour. On what 
principles can it be contended that a 
similar consequence will not attend 
a similar reduction of wages, arisin 
from the Corn Laws being repealed ? 
And it is therefore to continue for 
many long years, and increase that 
sickening state of lassitude, depres- 
sion, and gloom, in which acontinued 
fall of prices has involved all the 
commercial and trading classes for 
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the last ten years, that the agricultu- 
ral interests are to be ruined, the 
farmers distrained, and the weight of 
mortgages and landed burdens ren- 
dered insupportable. Mr Smith has 
said that the advancing state of prices 
is the cheerful; the stationary, the 
moderate, and the declining, the me- 
lancholy state of human affairs. It is 
into the last deplorable state that the 
efforts of the Revolutionists are fast 
driving all the great interests of the 
community ; and they are doing so 
at the very time when the nation has 
for ten years been suffering under a 
similar state of depression, arising 
from a similar innovation ! 

Lastly, let the effect of suchachange 
upon the public revenue, and the pay- 
ment of the interest of the debt, be 
considered. If the price of grain fall 
a third, it may be relied on that the 
income of every man in the kingdom 
will fall a third, and the income of 
the nation itself fall a third. This is 
quite clear. Now, how is the revenue 
to be paid ? How is the interest of the 
public debt to be discharged, under 
such a reduction of the money re- 
sources of the nation? Is it not ob- 
vious that the nation must stagger, 
and at last fall, under the increasing 
weight of the public debt, and the 
increasing deficiency of the public 
income, just as the landlords must 
stagger, and at last fall, under the 
increasing weight of their — 
debt, and the increasing deficiency 
of their private income? And it is, 
therefore, to this awful and calami- 
tous result—to this ne plus ultra 
of revolutionary recklessness and 
ruin, that the nation will be neces- 
sarily conducted, by the delusive 
and seducing cry of cheap bread, 
thrown out to a people already suf- 
fering from its, cheapness, and their 
own consequent depression. 

The only benefit which is likely to 
counterbalance all these disastrous 
circumstances is, that by a fall in the 
price of grain, and consequently of 
labour, the market for our manufac- 
turer in foreign states may be aug- 
mented by diminishing the cost in 
money of their production at home. 
This is perfectly true ; but is such an 
effect either desirable or necessary ? 
Is it desirable to augment our al- 
ready stupendous manufactures, or 
encumber a state, already reeling un- 
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der the vast increase of that interest, 
with additional multitudes ? Is it ne- 
cessary? Is it not, on the contrary, 
well known. that the perfection of 
our machinery, the advantage of our 
capital, the division of labour in our 
manufactories, and the length of cre- 
dit which our export traders can give, 
have throughout enabled them to 
withstand and beat down the compe- 
tition of foreign states? Is it not noto- 
rious, that the cost of producing our 
manufactures has, in many instances, 
fallen in the last twenty years to a 
Jifth or a sixth part of their former 
amount, from the application of 
steam machinery? And is it there- 
fore necessary, for the sake of any 
interest in the state, capable, by the 
aid of machinery, of effecting such a 
rapid and apparently endless reduc- 
tion in the cost of production, to in- 
flict a lasting wound on the agricul- 
tural and landed interest, to whom 
nature has denied the power, by si- 
milar expedients, of making such a 
reduction ? 

The repeal of the Corn Laws, 
therefore, would permanently injure 
all classes of the community, with- 
out benefiting any. 

How then, it may be asked, is a 
measure, fraught with such calami- 
tous results, in any danger of being 
passed ? The answer is obvious—it 
promises an immediate advantage ; 
and this immediate advantage is ob- 
vious to the millions, while the ulti- 
mate and certain danger is seen only 
by the hundreds. Every one knows 
the benefit of buying bread cheap; 
the permanent effect of a lasting re- 
duction in ‘the price of that article, in 
a state burdened, both nationally and 
individually, with heavy debt, is evi- 
dent only to men of sense and edu- 
cation—in other words, to one in a 
thousand. This is the usual course 
and never-failing resource of the Re- 
volutionists : they delude the people 
for their own purposes with a change, 
whose first consequences are obvi- 
ous to the many, while their /as¢ are 
intelligible only to the few; and 
thence the terrible danger of such 
innovations, how destructive or ruin- 
ous soever in the end, being adopted, 
if not resisted, by the most strenuous 
and united efforts of all the higher 
and more enlightened classes of the 
community. 
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LYRICS OF THE EAST. 


No. I. 


The Bedouin’s Song of Home in a Distant Land. 


Let me depart—let me depart 
O’er the hills and the plains afar ; 
From your halls of pride to the Desert wide, 
Where the tents of my people are. 
Boast not to me of your stately bowers, 
Where the rose and the lily bloom, 


Of your raiment wrought with a thousand flowers, 


In the craftsman’s curious loom. 
Boast not to me of your cities old, 
Of your harems rich with gems and gold ; 
For the dungeon deep, ’neath the gilded dome, 
Where the tyrant reigns, is the Captive’s home. 


Dearer to me—dearer to me 
Is the roof of my father’s tent, 
And the frugal fare made sumptuous there 
By the magic love hath lent. 
Your fountains gush from their marble urns, 
Like a star that is hurl’d to earth, 
And the musk and the fragrant aloe burns 
In the bowers of your wanton mirth. 
Dearer to me is the incense sweet 
Of the wild herb crush’d by my camel’s feet; 
Dearer to me than your fountain’s swell, 
Is the flow of the Desert’s lonely well. 


The wine-cup red—the wine-cup red 
May madden to guilt the soul ; 
But with strength and life, and with gladness rife, 
Is the draught from the herdsman’s bow]. 
Here chime the lute’s and the tymbal’s sound, 
And thé maid of the rolling eye 
Floats in the dance with her locks unbound, 
And her white arms toss’d on high. 
And the young and the graceful minstrel-boy 
Wakes his light harp with a theme of joy; 
And the banquet groans with rare viands here, 
An altar of pomp and of princely cheer. 


Let me depart—let me depart, 


From your halls that with porphyry gleam— 


For the sigh of the breeze from the tamarisk trees’ 
oth steal o’er each sense like a dream. 

The voice of the youth, when he sings of love, 
As he doth in a soft strain now, 

It saddens my soul like the plaint of the dove, 
When she mourns on the Erak’s bough. 

I pine for the Desert’s owe free, 

For my fawn-eyed maiden’s laugh of glee— 

_ o’er the sand-hills the chase to lead 

i 


th my shining spear and my bounding steed. - 


C. G. G, 


[Oct. 
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No. IL. 


THE VOICE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


I came to the place of my birth, and cried, ‘‘ The friends of my youth, where are they?” And 
an echo answered, “* Where are they ?” 
Arabic Manuscript. 


Where are they—where are they ? the lovely, the brave! 

Have they melted from earth like the foam from the wave ? 

I cried, as I sought their dark homes in despair, 

“ O where are my friends ?” and a voice answered, “ Where ?” 


The palm-tree that shaded the sports of our youth, 
Still rear’d its tall form like a pillar of truth ; 

The fount flash’d as bright in the summer-noon glare, 
But they who rejoiced in its flow were not there. 


Where are they—where are they ? No welcome I found— 
The spirit of solitude brooded around ; 

Yet all look’d so tranquil, familiar, and fair, 

I could have believed the departed still there. 


But, ah! when I called them in tones they once loved, 
No step o’er the sod of that lone valley roved ; 
And a voice, ft was Echo’s, from regions of air, 
Replied in wild accents, “ Where are they, O where ?” 
C. G. Gopwin. 





LIGHT AND DARKNESS. 


The Sunbeams, fellow revellers, 
Go out to play together : 
They be the favoured travellers 
That, high or low, 
Where’er they go, 
Aye make their own good weather ! 
What though they now be tarrying 
Away among the shadow, 
That, in cold gloom, is burying 
Our greenwood here and meadow; 
And round our hills and valleys, is 
A prison chill and black ; 
Yet have they built them palaces 
Of gold upon its back, 
With roofs of rainbow trellises, 
Out of the drifting rack !— 
O high and happy Family, 
And favour’d as you are, | 
That, from the Father-glory, be 
Permitted to the mystery 
Of the extremest star— 
World-sentinelling warriors, 
That pitch your purple camps 
About the Night’s black barriers, 
And from her prey 
Fright her away, F 
Ye watchmen of the Universe! with ever-burning lamps— 
O far-carousing brotherhood, 
That round the steaming earth, 
To drink the dews are gathered— 





Light and Darkness. 


In glee benign, 
To drink the wine, 
That, in her liberal mirth, 
The ripe star yieldeth sweet and strong— 
Oh who can lonely be— 
Oh who can feel alone among 
Such noble company ? 


From her bleak hemisphere, each planet’s Night 
Sighs, “I am lonely—I am all alone ; 
In utter solitude my vacant cone 
Flies through the infinite assault of Light ; 
That, swift and subtle, circumscribes my flight 
To the vague shelter of my rolling throne— 
But that I clasp, from dewy zone to zone, 
In constant maintenance of solemn right. 
* Thus round the heavens, unwearied in the war, 
Circuit on circuit endless have I run ; 
Protending patient, from the shielding star, 
My dim defiance on the baffled Sun— 
Many, alas, and far-remote we are; 
But ere Creation’s inroad we were One. 


“ And still without Creation, One remains; 
One mighty Mother. We, her brood foflorn, 
Fulfil our exile ever since the morn 
Of her defacement with Light’s primal stains ; 
Since Sun and Satellite, in prea | chains, 
First swung their torture through her bosom torn ; 
And comets on their roving frenzy borne, 
Shot past in new extravagance of pains. 
Yet still, beyond the blazing wanderer’s quest, 
Beyond the constellated sphere’s array ; 
Dreamless of Us her children, here, oppress’d 
With circumscription of incessant Day ; 
The venerable Darkness lives alway, 
Wrapt in her own dread majesty of Rest— 
Rest, rest—alas, there is no rest for me; 
Though to a weary world I be its giver: 
By summer and by spring, from land to sea, 
The flaming persecutor clips me ever— 
When will the silver bow exhaust the quiver ? 
When will old Darkness come and set me free ? 
Mother, O mother, when wilt thou deliver 
Thy lone child from this fiery agony ?— 
Quiet, O quiet, when shall I be lyin 
Nowhere within thy peaceable void again, 
Evermore drifting down in solemn slumber, 
Where never star dived through the empty main, 
And Silence hears his own voice only crying— 
Shout, Freedom, for the fall of Sound, and Shape, and Number!” 
Which of the host of Heaven— 
Which of the neble Archers of the Light— 
Far-smiters of the Night, 
To whom the abyss is given, 
From side to side, a mark for their encircling aim— 
Shall, from his radiant tower, 
Send down a voice of power— 
A voice of rolling spheres, with thunderous acclaim— 
And to the melancholy Nothing cry, 
“ Darkness, despair—for I shall never die !” 
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Light and Darkness. 


None.— 
Neither Star nor Sun; 
Nor Comet from the outer waste returning.— 
Comet, and Sun, and Star, 
Death’s heritage ye are! 
Here, here, the immortal Light of Life is burning ! 
Here in the conscious soul, 
That, from its divine dwelling, 
Looks out upon the whole ; 
Around, below, above ; 

And, with the pride of nobler virtue swelling, 
While blessing sun and planet as they roll, 
Makes very Darkness Light, from pole to pole, 

By glorious strength of universal love. 





STANZAS BY A LADY. 


No, no, the gayest Festival can charm, can please no more, 

Weigh’d down by breathless gloom the heart wing’d buoyantly before ; 
Even music, though triumphantly it pierces earth and sky, 

But brings fresh trouble to my heart! fresh tear-drops to mine eye! 


Bright shapes with flowering coronals—that move to gladdening sounds, 
All graceful through the mazy dance, with joyous fawn-like bounds, 
They but remind me that the youth hath melted from my heart, 

That midst life’s scenes of revelry the mourner hath no part. 


Oh, sickening unto me the light of pearls, the sweep of plumes, 

A burdening weight upon the air the breath of burnt-perfumes, 

The artificial — and speech, the exaggerated smile, 

While with a haughty mournfulness my deep heart swells the while, 


And eae gorgeous sunshine kindling sudden splendours round— 


And high triumphant harpings, thrilling with sea-like sound, 
Whilst thou, O! darkly sweeping Night, art exiled then and thence, 
In thy dusky and thy cloudy pomp too searchingly intense. 


But Night! Imperial Night! Thou’rt lovelier unto me 

With those clouds, like hyacinth-wreaths, o’er heavenshower’d beauteously, 
In thy silence, in thy grandeur, in thy boundlessness of gloom, 

Than the dancers’ sounding hall, or the draperied Palace-room. 


Through forest arches would I stray, in thy proud ark enshrined, 
Where every leaf thrills harp-like to the rushing of the wind ; 

Or by the deep sea wander with a strange and strong delight, 
Where the majesty of waters meets the majesty of night. 


I love thee in my deepest heart, thou all-defying main, 

I love each reeking weed that midst thy treasure cells hath lain, 

The storm-crash, or the breathlessness of thy moonlighted shore, 

When not a breeze doth float, would pierce a musk-fiower’s scented core. 


When the dim slumberous billows, all tremulously glistening, 
Come noiselessly along, as if to holiest music listening ; 

Oh ! joy of joys! to leave the world, its vanities and wves, 
And dwell with liberty of soul in nature’s rich repose ! 
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ON AFFAIRS IN GENERAL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Atrnoues the present times are 
not “ brisk” in affairs of politics 
more than of merchandise, and the 
slaughter of partridges occupies the 
attention of our Parliamentary peo- 

le more than the settlement of 

urope, still it may net be amiss, 
nor altogether superfluous, that an 
old friend should send you some 
plain remarks, ag well on the things 
that be, as the things that be not visi- 
ble, in the political world. 

With regard to Foreign Affairs, we 
continue to proceed in that course 
of unexampled generosity to our 
most formidable rivals, which, ac- 
cording to the vulgar notions of the 
olden time, would have been called 
horribly foolish, if not traitorous ; 
but, thanks to the enlightcument of 
these days, no less than to our high- 
ly prosperous condition, which ena- 
bles us to afford these things, we now 
labour with all our strength to up- 
hold and increase the power and in- 
fluence of France and Russia, the 
beneficial effects of which policy will 
no doubt be duly appreciated by 
those who live twenty years after 
this, and who will probably be saved 
all the trouble which it now takes to 
uphold the British flag in so many 
places, from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the Bay of Bengal. It must, how- 
ever, be admitted, as a slight draw- 
back upon the pure generosity of the 
feeling of our liberal Ministers to- 
ward Russia, that there is good rea- 
son to believe it is all for the sake 
of France, for which their affection 
is so prodigious, that too much can- 
not be done to afford proof of it. 
People of old-fashioned opinions may 
be found here and there who main- 
tain, or “ threep,” as you more em- 
phatically say in Scotland, that our 
neighbours, the French, are at this 
moment, and have been any time 
these two years, more deserving of 
kicks than compliments from us— 
that they have not only plunged 
themselves, but every other country 
where their political emissaries have 
penetrated, into disturbance and dis- 
tress—that peace and prosperity have 
fled wherever the political pestilence 
of their jacobinical doctrines has un- 


fortunately found its way--and that 


we ourselves have suffered much 
more from them since August 1830, 
than we did in all the war from 
1794 to 1815; but the liberal Mini- 
sters and newspapers are gifted with 
a different sort of vision, and the 
English are patted on the back, while 
they build up empire not only for 
Louis Philippe, king of the French, 
but for all that respectable gentle- 
man’s family. We have insulted and 
injured the brave and steady Dutch, 
and the House of Orange, for no per- 
ceivable practical purpose, but that 
of conferring favours upon the House 
of Orleans. We have dichotomized 
the Netherlands, bribed Russia, and 
sacrificed Poland, to make Louis 
Philippe’s daughter Queen of Bel- 
gium, and to make France at no dis- 
tant period “ France to the Rhine.” 
We have stood by in silence, while 
France committed robbery in the 
Tagus, beneath the walls of Lisbon. 
We have seen that flag waving in in- 
solent superiority there, (alas! that 
we who remember twenty years ago, 
should live to record it,) which our 
liberating arms tore from the Penin- 
sula. We have permitted armaments 
(such as they were) to be fitted out 
in the Thames, amid the eager ap- 
lause of the Government press, to 
join revolutionary outcasts from 
parts of Europe, in an invasion of 
the Portuguese; and all for what? 
To make Louis Philippe’s son, the 
Duke de Nemours, King of Portu- 
al, by his marriage with Donna 
aria, which is to take place as soon 
as she has a kingdom for her dowery. 
That is, however, I believe, not very 
likely soon to happen; for notwith- 
standing the very Irish description 
of neutrality adopted by the British 
Ministry, which seems to consist in 
shewing all the favour which they 
dare shew to one side, it does not 
appear very likely that an invader, 
who sticks fast at the point where he 
lands, for want of power to get any 
farther, will turn out in the end a 
conqueror. Moreover, the cause is 
not that of Donna Maria or Don Pe- 
dro, but that of Jacobinism; and 
such it is felt to be throughout the 
whole Peninsula. The territory to be 
conqueredis not Portugal merely, but 
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the whole country from Bayonne to 
Lisbon—from Corunna to Cartha- 
ena, and this, as the Duke of Wel- 
Fington and Marshal Soult can testify, 
is no easy matter. If the views of the 
King of the French be not, however, 
ever so successful in the South as 
they have been in theNorth, it is not 
the fault of our liberal Ministers; and 
at all events they have done pretty 
well for him in the Mediterranean, 
by giving money to consolidate the 
kingdom of Greece, in which the 
Sovereign power is to be upheld by 
French troops. This convenience in 
the eastern part of the Mediterranean, 
forms an agreeable pendant to Al- 
iers in the western, which latter, 
fon the unceremonious taking ways 
of the French, has turned out to them 
a very profitable affair in more ways 
than one. It is to be hoped that 
Louis Philippe will in his modesty 
abstain from asking us for Gibraltar, 
while Lord Palmerston holds the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs; for I 
doubt not, that in his extreme desire 
to cultivate the friendship of France, 
he might, assisted perhaps by the 
_ Right Honourable Mr Thompson, dis- 
cover some very liberal reason for 
not any longer going to the expense 
of keeping that fortress in British 
hands. 

I learn from “ a sure hand,” that 
revolutionary Propagandism has re- 
ceived an effectual check in the 
German states, and though it may 
still squeak a little, in some parts 
about the Rhine, ithas nochance of un- 
settling these watchful governments. 
How Metternich and the other Ger- 
man fellows must laugh if they ever 
see our Times and Chronicle, and 
the speechifications at the “ Crown 
and Anchor”’—an odd designation, by 
the way, for a public manufactory 
of revolutionary speeches, “ whole- 
sale and for exportation.” 

So much for Foreign Affairs. At 
home we have for consideration the 
Bank andthe Currency—the Church, 
English and Irish, — the latter 

Sor the present, and other Irish affairs 
of much heat and importance, not 
—- a multitude of murders ; 
and we have the working of the Re- 
form Bill, which is very curious and 
diverting to the lookers-on who do 
not take it seriously to heart, and 
prodigiously perplexing to the func- 
tionaries who have apny-thing to do 


with it, The Elections, if it ever 
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comes to that without another Bill, 
will present the most extraordinary 
and ridiculous —— of uncertainty 
and confusion that ever was seen. 
The gross folly of attempting so 
many changes at once, even though 
as changes they were unobjection- 
able, is now sufficiently obvious. I 
certainly do not envy the returning 
officers ; such of them as.are parti- 
sans, will return whom they like best; 
those that are most discreet, will 
probably return all the candidates 
in a lump, and leave it to an Election 
Committee to decide “ who’s who.” 
Hume says there will not be enough 
of clear undisputed returns to form 
the Election Committee. I think that 
is very probable, though Hume is 
generally in the wrong; butif so, the 
disputants may try one another, and 
settle the affair after the fashion 
which I have seen in what is ele- 
gantly termed “ the Sister Island.” 
hen a parcel of people come to a 
Priest in Munster to state the cir- 
cumstances of a quarrel, and pray 
judgment, and he happens to be ina 
humour to see the “ sport,’ or to 
think, as he sometimes does shrewd- 
ly enough, that a little beating to 
both parties might not be amiss, he 
merely says “ Be my sowl, my good 
people, ye must settle it among ye ;” 
whereupon a tremendous fight takes 
place, and when the contending par- 
ties have got enough, they set off 
again to their work, or their idleness, 
with the point in dispute just where 
it was before they began. You do 
not now hear so much about the 
blunders, and difficulties, and dis- 
franchisements found in the Bill, for 
the revolutionary newspapers have 
had a hint to keep quiet upon these 
points, which at first they noised 
abroad very freely, and the news- 
aper — is fearfully monopolized 
y the Movement party; butthese dif- 
ficulties do not the less exist, and, as 
soon as the inspecting barristers have 
made their circuit, we shall know 
more about the real state of the regis- 
tered constituency. Nor is it in this 
particular alone that the work of 
suppression is carefully attended to. 
Our freedom of the Press is certainly 
the most abused freedom that the 
world ever saw—falsehood is diffu- 
sed—truth is withheld, and by the 
operation of the system, the public 
not only do not know what is ac- 


tually taking place, but the conwary 
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of what is happening is impressed 
upon them as the truth. The Tories 
are undoubtedly much to blame for 
this; it is very much dy them, that 
this press which they see and know 
to be every day disseminating lies 
through the country, is supported, 
and itseems impossible to rouse them 
to a proper sense of the resistance 
which should be made to such a sys- 
tem ; but they will doubtless find it 
out by-and-bye, when it will be per- 
haps too late. The reaction through 
the country in favour of Conserva- 
tive principles is wonderful, and if 
the Tories manage the spirit now 
rife throughout the land properly, 
the country will be safe enough yet, 
and the Reform Bill be brought into 
a reasonable shape. 

What think you of the Bank ques- 
tion, and the little episode of the Cur- 
rency therewith connected? Doubt- 
less youhold up your handsin horror; 
but you ought not, for, as I mean to 
shew you,the facts and the discussions 
which have lately been poured forth 
by the London newspapers upon the 
subject, are very entertaining. It was 
certainly rather a fearful “ through- 

~~ of the Bank, (we have no 
nglish phrase so good as this,) to 
sift its most secret concerns before a 
secret Committee of the House of 
Commons, and then to cast the whole 
evidence forth to the public gaze, to 
be tortured, misrepresented, and lied 
upon by the Zimes, and relied upon 
only by the few who take the trouble 
of going patiently through and con- 
sidering the evidence. The evidence, 
every man of common sense and 
fairness will admit, covers the Bank 
people with glory—such glory as 
longs to men of business who ma- 
nage mighty and difficult transactions 
in the most trying times, with ho- 
nesty, coolness, discretion, and suc- 
cess. Whatever may be thought of 
the Bank system, of the privileges 
ted to it, and the duties and re- 
sponsibilities imposed upon it by 
law, no reasonable man can deny, 
that these privileges were exercised, 
and these duties discharged, in one 
word—admirabl y. The evidence in 
detail, though given in the news- 
papers, has been, I fear, not nearly 
so generally read as the scandalously 
bled and partial accounts of it 
given by the enemies of all existing 
public establishments. The Whigs 
would like a government job in place 
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of the Bank, which would furnish 
places to another relay of their hang. 
ers-on, and therefore they strive, per 
fas aut nefas, according to their accus- 
tomed plan, to run it down ; but who- 
ever reads the evidence, will think 
better of the management of the 
Bank than they ever did before. In 
many parts of it, there is, as I have 
hinted, an interest quite apart from 
the political question which it con- 
cerns, an interest personal, or patrio- 
tic, which affects our sympathies. 

I had often heard, from men who 
did not care to tell with much minute- 
ness the circumstances which they 
knew, about the great panic of De- 
cember 1825, obscure hints of theaw- 
ful state of monied men in Londondu- 
ring that period. I had heard of per- 
sons whose name would have beena 
fortnight before received on ’Change 
as good for a quarter of a million, or 
more, walking about for three suc- 
cessive nights, unable to go to bed or 
to be still, and dreading the day 
which was to renew the uproar, and 
the crash of credit all around them, 
and which might probably crush 
themselves, I had heard of men who 
never were agitated before, march- 
ing up and down their pay-rooms, 
with unsufficient thousands heaped 
around them, and praying, like Wel- 
lington, while the doubtful carnage 
of Waterloo raged before him, that 
“ niglit would come;” but I never 
heard or read any thing upon the 
events of that frightful time that im- 
pressed me more than the evidence 
of Mr Richards, who was Deputy- 
Governor during the panic, and who 
appears to be, from his evidence, an 
extremely quiet matter-of-fact man, 
detailing, with naked simplicity, 
and without exaggeration, the cir- 
cumstances as they occurred. The 
Physician, from whose Diary 80 
many scenes of vivid, personal, and 
domestic interest, have been given in 
Maga, scarcely describes any thing 
more striking than the following, 
which is very nearly in the words ta- 
ken down by the short-hand writer, 
from the evidence of Mr Richards. 
“TI think it must have been in the 
autumn of 1825 that the Bank be 
very seriously to contemplate what 
would be the result of the specula- 
tions, and of various circumstances 
that were going forward; that in- 
creased in October and November, 
when there continued to be a very 
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eat demand for gold, which I think 
ad begun about April, and I believe 
it advanced down to the first Satur- 
day in December. Not only the Bank, 
but I believe every man’s mind con- 
nected with the city, was in an ex- 
treme state of excitement and alarm. 
I think I can recollect, on the first Sa- 
turday in December, having come 
home after a very weary and anxious 
day from the Bank, receiving a visit 
from two members of this Committee, 
and one of our bankers of that class, 
at my own house, stating the diffi- 
culty in which a banking-house, 
near to the Bank, was placed. I will 
not assert it, but I believe they had 
gone so far as to take care of the 
clearing of that house thatevening, so 
as that it might fulfil its engagements. 
The object of that visit was to ascer- 
tain what would be my views upon 
the subject. I was called upon be- 
cause the Governor was particularly 
connected with the house of Pole and 
Company, by marriage and other cir- 
cumstances of relationship. After 
speaking upon the subject for some 
time, I was pretty sure that I could 
answer for the firmness of the Bank, 
and I ventured to encourage these 
gentlemen to hope that, upon any 
thing like a fair statement, the Bank 
would not let this concern fall 
through, It was agreed that on the 
following morning (Sunday), we 
should meet as many Directors as I 
could get together, with the three 
gentlemen who had called upon me, 
at the house of one of them, and that 
in the meantime some eminent mer- 
chants, friends of the house, should 
also be called to the meeting to assist 
with their opinion. We so met, and 
after hearing all the facts which were 
collected in the first instance by the 
bankers and the merchants present, 
the Directors authorized their chairs 
to say that assistance should not be 
wanting. It was agreed that three 
hundred thousand pounds should be 
placed at the disposal of Pole and Co. 
the next morning, for which the Bank 
was to receive, and did receive, as 
securities, a number. of bills of ex- 
change and notes of hand, and over 
pe above, a mertente on Sir Peter 
le’s property, which was to ride 
Over the whole. During that week, I 
believe the attention of every man 
was directed much more to the state 
of that house, than to any thing else, 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CC. 
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They fought through it till Thursday 
or Friday pretty manfully; and about 
that time, from a conversation I had 
with a poatemes, a partner in the 
house, I was led to fear that it might 
fail; however, it was fought on till 
Saturday evening, and I believe their 
position was then such, that without 
the assistance of the same eminent 
individuals who had taken part be- 
fore, that clearing would not have 
one right. Sun 7 pasecd, and on 
onday morning the storm began, 
and till Saturday night it raged with 
an intensity that it is impossible for 
me to describe; on the Saturday 
night it had somewhat abated. The 
Bank had taken a firm and a delibe- 
rate resolution to make common cause 
with the country, as far as their hum- 
ble efforts would go; and on Satur- 
day night it was my ra eg when 
I went up to the Cabinet, reelin 
with fatigue, to be able just to cal 
out to my Lord Liverpool, and the 
members of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, then present, that all was well. 
That was, I believe, on the evening 
of Saturday the 17th of December. 
Then, in the following week, things 
began to get a little more steady; 
pee by the 24th, what with the L.1 
notes that had gone out, and other 
things, people began to be satisfied ; 
and then it was, for the first time in 
a-fortnight, that those who had been 
busied in that terrible scene, could re- 
collect that they had families who had 
some claim upon their attention. It 
happened to me not to see my chil- 
dren for that week.” 

The same witness was asked whe- 
ther he was apprehensive, during the 
week he mentioned, that the Bank 
would not be able to continue its 
payments? The answer is striking. 
“It looked exceedingly suspicious. 
The Bank had determined, as it 
ought to have done, to pay its last 
guinea, and it would have done so; 
but by one of those happy circum- 
stances, when Saturday evening 
came; the tide receded, and I was 
able to assure his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that it was all well, and the 
tide turned from that moment. An- 
other such week, and the country 
would not have stood it; in my hum- 
ble judgment, the Bank could not 
have stood it, though we had gold 
coming.” : 

He is asked, os what period, du- 
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ring the year 1824, did it first occur 
to the Bank, that there was danger 
in the state of trade in the country ?” 

“I cannot positively fix any particu- 
lar period, because it is not upon my 
mind; but it was impossible, that 
men acting upon the er les that 
the Directors of the Bank do, could 
ever look with any satisfaction upon 
the wild schemes that were going 
forward at that moment. No man, 
with any thing of an ordinarily regu- 
lated mind, could fail to feel the 

test alarm upon that subject. 
ere were a great many of us who 
had never witnessed such events. 
We might have heard of the South 
Sea bubble, but I do not know that 
any man ever expected to live to 
witness a repetition of any thing of 
that sort. I can answer for myself, 
that it never had entered into my 
contemplation; but my habits and 
views are remarkably quiet, and are 
no test of other people’s.” 

It is this very quietness of the na- 
tural disposition of those engaged in 
such a financial storm, that makes 
the matter so appalling. The soldier 
and sailor are prepared for the dread- 
ful tumults and extremities to which 
their way of life is liable; but that 
the tranquil sons of trade should find 
the world of wealth and credit hea- 
ee | and bursting beneath their feet, 
and the best “ houses” tumbling 
around, like venerable trees before 
the rushing storm, must indeed be 
dreadful. 

The Government of that period 
appears to have behaved quite as 

y, a8, from all we have learned 
of the men since, we could be pre- 
— to expect. It is clear, that 

th by their financial operations, and 
their extravagant announcements of 
extreme prosperity, they were very 
instrumental in bringing about that 
wild career of speculation which had 
its terrible denouement in the panic 
of 1825. But when that crisis came, 
they most pitifully shrunk from un- 
dertaking the least responsibility to 
avert the crash which, in all human 
armen” awaited the Bank of 
land. They refused to make any 
Order in Council for a temporary 
Bank restriction, when applied to up- 
on the subject, and actually advised, 
the 4 aes is said to have come 

m Mr Huskisson,).on the 17th De- 
cember, that the Bank should stick 
up a notice that they would be able 
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to pay in gold on the Ist of Febru. 
ary! This plan they thought “ might 
restore confidence, and answer the 


purpose!” Pretty Ministers these for 
the government of England at such 
a time! If the Bank had been equal 
ly foolish in that period of excite. 
ment and terror, the extent of cala. 
mity that would have followed de 
fies calculation—all commercial con- 
fidence would instantly and inevi- 
tably have been annihilated— the 
country would have been one dismal 
and despairing wreck, But the Bank 
Directors knew better—“ they deli- 
berated very seriously upon it, and 
they came to the conclusion that 
they could not affix such a notice; 
they were not perfectly satisfied that 
by the first of February they might 
getgold sufficient, and till theirminds 
were clear upon the subject, they 
acted at least an honest part, by not 
pledging themselves to that which 
they did not see their way to per- 
form, and upon that ground it was 
declined.” 

The deliverance of the country 
at this period a to have been 
absolutely providential; the danger 
went as far as it could go—to the 
very verge of ruin, as if to be a warne 
ing and a lesson, too fearful and too 
important ever to be forgotten ; but 
almost within the jaws of destruc- 
tion, we were saved by a sudden 
halt—a “ turning of the tide,” more 
unaccountable than the storm of dis- 
trust which had raged so furiously. 

Of all the testimony given before 
the Bank Committee, none is of 
comparable interest, upon the gene- 
ral subject of Finance, with that of 
Mr Rothschild. The mighty Capital- 
ist became absolutely poetical in 
describing the financial greatness of 
this country ; and, like the other evi- 
dence to which we have adverted, 
the impressiveness of the important 
truths which he developed,was great- 
ly heightened by the extreme sim- 
plicity and plainness with which he 
stated his views, and the reasons up- 
on which they were founded. One of 
the most disagreeable things in the 
world isa financial quack—a man who 
involves matters that ought to be 9s 
plain as the multiplication table, in 
the obscurity of terms.which he calls 
scientific, because they are wsed in 
books, and not in business, and are 
the significations of perplexed no- 


tions, or doctrines assumed without | 
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, proof. Such a man should always be smalleraccount, much vaunted by the 
suspected of ignorance, for he who liberal newspapers, talk a language 
, has distinct ideas will express them which they and their confederates 
lainly—or of conceit, which makes may understand, but which is te 
: aman love to shew his learning in plain mercantile men quite unintel- 
‘ out-of-the-way terms. In the one ligible. 
: case he is unfit, in the other unwor- Mr Rothschild’s panegyric on Eng- 
thy, to be listened to. It is very land was, as I have said, quite poet- 
, worthy of remark, that all the im- ical—let us compare it with a snatch 
‘ portant people—the men of first- of Jemmy Thomson’s, and you will 
} yate standing in the money trade, find, that though the muse of the 
y who gave their eyidence tothe Bank “ British Virgil” be the more harmo- 
Committee, gave it in terms which nious, in grandeur of conception the 
c any plain man — perfectly under- great Capitalist is not far behind. 
i stand. A Mr Easthope, and others of Let Thomson lead the way— 
t “ Happy Britannia! where the Queen of arts 
5 Inspiring vigour, liberty abroad 
it Walks unconfined, even to thy farthest cots, 
t And scatters plenty with unsparing hand. 
s Rich is thy soil, and merciful thy clime, 
y Thy streams unfailing in the summer's drought ; 
rt Unmateh'd thy guardian oaks, thy valleys float 
h With golden waves, and on thy mountains flocks 
Ty Bleat numberless, while roving round their sides 
r) Bellow the blackening herds in lusty droves, 
Beneath thy meadows glow, and rise unquell’d 
y Against the mower’s scythe. On every hand 
n Thy villas shine. Thy country teems with wealth, 
T And property assures it to the swain, 
8 Pleased and unwearied in his guarded toil. 
ns Full are thy cities with the sons of art, © 
0 And trade and joy in every busy street 
it Mingling are heard; Even Drudgery himself, 
be As at the car he sweats, or dusty hews 
n The Palace stone, looks gay. Thy crowded porte, 
- Where rising masts an endless prospect yield, 
ms With labour hum, and echo to the shouts 
: Of burried sailor, as he hearty waves 
I His last adieu, and, loosening every sheet, 
of Resigns the spreading yessel to the wind,” 
of ' It is to be recollected that this was carefully written, and carefully re- 
‘. vised; now take Rothschild’s extempore effusion, as the short-hand wri- 
in ter has set it down, 
. —— “ Left to itself, 
d This country is the greatest in the world, 
: t For the whole universe it is the place 
. Of settlement. The wants of India, or A 
at Brazil, are settled here, If iron be 
14 From Sweden brought, which costs a thousand pound, 
he We manufacture it, and straight it sells 
ip: For thousands ten. If from America 
of You bring the cotton wool, at threepence cost, 
he Or sixpence by the pound, it too is wrought, 
ho And by our means quadrupled in its price, 
as Thus, if events be left to flow their course 
in Unshackled, the exchange with ev’ry land 
ills Must needs be in our favour, and indeed, 
in If it were not that from the Continent 
are We corn take sometimes, and take sometimes wine, 
no- And sometimes lend them money, I don’t know | 





out How they upon the Continent could live.” 
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Mr Rothschild seems to be deci- 
dedly in favour of a more abundant 
currency than under our present 
golden system we can have, and his 
opinion cannot but add great weight 
to the general impression of the pub- 
lic upon this point, which will doubt- 
less Solero long produce some im- 
portant change. The liberal Press, 
and particularly the Zimes newspa- 

er, which has attempted some fight 
n favour of the Bank-note restric- 
tion, has floundered most deplorably 
in the attempt, and its opponents 
have been proportionably successful 
in the battery of reasoning and ridi- 
cule which they opened upon every 
blunder or mistatement that the Times 
and its fellow-labourers advanced. 
The Standard has surpassed itself, 
and I cannot refrain from quoting 
one passage, which I think has been 
seldom equalled in newspaper wri- 
ting. 
“ What really constitutes the 
wealth of a nation? Is it merely the 
gold in the usurer’s chest ? Is it'not 
rather the cities, the towns, the co- 
lonies and fleets, the manufactories 
and warehouses, the useful mites, 
the mercantile marine, the roads, na- 
vigable rivers, canals, atts, instru- 
ments of production,—in short, the 
conduits of gain, pro er and pecu- 
liar to that nation ? Now we ask any 
impartial man, whether, of these con- 
stituents of national wealth, we owe 
more to gold and silver, or to paper 
money? Was it gold or paper mo- 
ney that built two-thirds of modern 
London? Was it gold or paper mo- 
ney that built the commercial docks 
of London and initia? ead Was it 
gold or paper money that conquered 
and consolidated our Indian empire ? 
Was # gold or paper money that 
built the warehouses and manufacto- 
ries of Birmingham and Manchester ? 
—that planted the Thames, the Wear 
and the Tyne, the Medway, the Avon, 
the Severn, the Mersey, and the 
Clyde, with those forests of shipping, 
to be conceived only by him who 
has seen them, and which did four- 
fold outnumber all the shipping of 
the world? Was it gdld or bank- 
notes that brought to light the mine- 
ral treasures of Staffordshire and 
Worcester—that intersected our 
country with roads, and canals, and 
railways, and rendered ‘navigable 
nearly all our rivers? Is it to gold 
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or to bank-notes that we owe the 
developement of the powers of the 
steam-engine, the power-loom, and 
a hundred other inventions, which, 
if we had been left with the same 
instrument of advancement, would 
have kept us as we were in 18]5, in 
arts, manufactures, and wealth, a 
century before every other nation in 
the world? These guestions must 
undoubtedly be answered in favour 
of a paper currency.” 

To me, I confess, it seems a mat- 
ter so plain and certain, that a great- 
er abundance of money, such as pa- 
per can alone supply, is the thin 
necessary for giving activity to the 
wondrous powers we possess of pro- 
ducing wealth, that argument and 
eloquence appear almost superfiu- 
ous upon the subject. No doubt, 
some security should be provided by 
law against the |insolvency of banks 
of issue, and the consequences of 
“ great panics ;” but this being done, 
let us have the money, and that with 
no stinted hard. Without it, down 
—down—we must go ;—we cannot 
get on, and pay tlie taxes, with prices 
and profits so wretchedly low as they 
are at present, and have too long 
been. We may pare, and economize, 
and cut down, without prudence, 
without imercy, and without justice ; 
but it will never do—it is beginning 
at the wrong end—it has a tendency 
to make matters worse, by increasing 
the stagnation and distress, and it 
renders the great, uncomeatable bur- 
den of the interest on the debt more 
grievous, both positively and com- 
paratively. In vain we cripple our 
warlike forces, and submit to injury 
and degradation to avoid war— 


“ Frustra cruento Marte carebimus, 
Fractisque rauci fluctibus Adriz.” 


Unless we give life and vigour to our 
resources, by a greater abundance of 
money, we must gradually sink be- 
neath heavy taxation and unproduc- 
tive trade. 

I have already alluded, in this some- 
what too rambling letter, to the alter- 
ed state of public feeling throughout 
the country, and the decided turn in 
the tide of politics, in favour of Con- 
servative principles. This is proved, 
beyond the shadow of a doubt, by 
circumstantial evidence, positiveand 
negative, in all quarters—by the bit- 
ter complaints of the Revolutionary 
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arty—as well as by the successes 
which, in almost every instance of 
exertion and activity, have rewarded 
the Conservative candidates. In 
Kent, Essex, Cambridge, Dorset— 
in every place, county or city, where 
the Conservatives have taken the 
trouble of seeking success, they have 
found every reason to expect it, not- 
withstanding the violence which 
threw them out at the last election; 
but I wish I could say that there was 
a corresponding energy and devo- 
tedness on the part of the men whose 
highest duty and interest it is to take 
4 avons of this returning tide, and 
obtain a House of Commons which 
will not labour, like the last, to upset 
all the institutions of the country. 
I do not so much mean, that there 
is not a sufficient zeal for the good 
cause, or perception of the high im- 
portance of the returns to the fu- 
ture Parliament, as; that the practical 
and methodized exertion which im- 
presses the public mind is not un- 
dertaken as it should be. Almost 
every thing is in these days deter- 
mined, not by the public sentiment, 
considered as. the preponderating 
opinion of the, mass who think, but 
by the public sentiment. expressed 
and manifested in such a way, that 
the whole society feels it to be a 
living and an acting thing. What 
signifies it, that a thou entle- 
men are quietly in their own homes 
satisfied that we have been running 
a most pernicious course, leading to 
national harm and ultimate ruin, if 
a hundred, who hold opposite opi- 
nions, go forth, and make their opi- 
nions known, and by newspapers, 
and other means of affecting the po- 
pular mind, urge revolutionary doc- 
trines upon the multitude? Of what 
moment is it, that almost every gen- 
tleman one meets connected with 
the county of Middlesex, laments 
the disgrace of the county being re- 
presented by one of the most igno- 
rant, offensive, pernicious, and con- 
temptible of all the Radicals, yet no 
one stands forth to put himself to 
the trouble and expense of grappling 
with this nuisance ? Nor is this back- 
wardness confined to Middlesex 
alone, though the evil and the dis- 
grace are there the most conspicu- 
ous; I could point to twenty coun- 
ties in England, where, at this mo- 
ment, an active intelligent proprie- 
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tor, of Conservative Ecos ples, would 
be almost sure of his return, if he 
set about his canvass in time, and 
went among the people, and spoke 
to them as he ought; but the tenant- 
ry of these counties never hear of 
politics but as they are perverted 
through revolutionary channels, for 
the Tories do not take the pains to 
inculcate any thing else upon them. 
It is very well that official men 
should not put themselves before 
the public beyond what their official 
position does for them; but men who 
are out of office, and who expect to 
attain office again, in a state so po- 
pular as ours must be under the Re- 
form Bill, should take some pains.to 
keep the public thinking about them 
and their political views. Of the 
late Cabinet, except one or two who 
are engaged in election canvasses, 
we hear no more than if they were 
dead, Not even in the publications 
which are by some assumed to be 
under the influence of the late Cabi- 
net, do we hear any thing about 
them. This must be their own faults, 
for if they took the interest in im- 
pressing their, views and opinions 
upon the public at large, which I 
humbly think they ought to take, 
since it is upon the impression made 
on the public at. Jarge that every 
thing now depends, they might, and 
they would find means, as the Whigs 
did when out of power, to let the 
public know, aye, and by no means 
to hong for a single day, what they 
thought the public ought to think. 
Upon this question of the Currency, 
which the public have of late been 
so actively considering, and with 
the determination of which Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s political course must be 
necessarily very. closely linked, I 
have aed every channel through 
which it was at all probable his opi- 
nion might be giyen to the public, 
and I think I can almost venture to 
say, that in the discussion of the 
subject by the press he has taken no 
art. Now, when he comes down to 
Parliament with an admirable speech 
upon the question, he will be for all 
practical purposes too late, because 
the public mind will be already 
made up upon the matter, and their 
determination, whatever it may be, 
the Parliament and the Government 
must follow, or resist with great dif- 
ficulty, and in the midst of genera] 





discontent. I mention this by way 
of illustration. Would it not be 
much better that Sir Robert Peel 
should now throw into the scale the 
weight of his arguments, and to as- 
sist the determination of the public 


. mind, than contend with it, or give 


in to it, after it has been formed ? 

It is for the Philosopher in his re- 
tirement to speculate upon what 
ought to be the relative positions of 

vernors and the people governed, 
and how the connexion might best 
be arranged for the benefit of the 
whole; but the Statesman should 
deal with affairs as he finds them ; 
he should manage the powers which 
he finds in existence, so that the 
least evil and the most good may 
happen to his country. It may be 
wrong that what is called public 
opinion should be so powerful in 
this country—that the expression of 
general sentiments, so liable to error, 
should have the power to make and 
unmake laws and governments, but 
80 it is. How then is public opinion 
to be—not governed, for that is im- 
possible, but mainly influenced for 
good or for evil? Just by the means 
which the and Radicals use 
to a very large, and the Teries to a 
very small extent. Public exertion 
by the leaders of the party, with 
word and pen—by upenghen in Par- 
liament, but not in Parliament alone— 
by intercourse, as much as possible, 
with intelligent men of all classes— 
by enco ment of the things in 
which the bulk of the people an 
interest and a pride—and, above all, 
by the press. Reading of newspa- 
pers, magazines, and reviews, if not 
of other things, has become almost 
to every one a necessary of life. If 
the things given to be read are im- 
pregnated, as for the most they 
are, with political ples unfa- 
vourable to the civil an ao 
institutions of the country, it is no 
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wonder that these principles should 

revail, and that from their preva. 
cass all the political evils which we 
suffer from should flow. The espe. 
cial business of the Tories, then, 
should be to spread abroad readin 
of a different description, for whic 
they take but = pains, while they 
very considerably encourage, in va- 
rious ways, the very publications 
which are rooting their influence 
out of the land, 

We hear stiil of divisions in the 
Tory party; but I really believe that 
there is none productive of any very 
marked consequence upon political 
affairs. It is not because they are 
divided by dissimilarity of political 
views that they do not work together; 
but it is because they have not yet 
learned as an Opposition to conduct 
their business properly, and with 
systematic combination. Practice in 
conducting an Opposition, as the 
Whigs can tell, will not enable men 
to conduct a Government without 
numerous misadventures, the result 
of inexperience. Neither will prac 
tice in Government, as the Tories 
ought to have discovered by this 
time, enable them to manage ‘an Op- 
— to the best advantage. 

ether they are likely to have 
abundance of time, in that position, 
to learn better, I shall not prognos- 
ticate, but here, in London, the con- 
trary opinion seems generally to pre- 
vail. Be that as it may,—in Govern- 
ment or in Opposition,—we Tories, 
I trust, will do our duty, not finding 
fault with one another, 


* But playing manly parts, 
And with true English hearts 
Stick close together.” 


T. W. H. 
Lonpon, 15th Sept. 1832, 
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Portes Ambrosianae, 
No. LXTIL 


XPH A’EN ZTMIMOLIN KYAIKQN MEPINIZSZOMENAQDN 
AKQ AEHTIAAONTA KA@HMENON OINOTOTAZEIN. 
x. 
PHOC. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning,“ ’Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
Nort To LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE} 
Burt GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very fit motto to put to our Noctes.) - . 
Cc. N. ap. Ambr. 


Scene The Boudoir at Buchanan Lodge—beautiful Moonlight chequering 
the influence of a couple of Argands—Nortu and Muuuion at work—the 
Round Table covered with M'SS., Proof-sheets, new Pamphlets, &c. &c, &c. 
The large Ebony inkstand, and a Tappit-Hen, with her Chicks, occupy a 
central position. The melodious warbling of Nightingales in the Medora 
Shrubbery is distinctly audible. 


bua NORTH, 

Well, I think I’ve pretty well combed out this fellow’s tangled sentences, 
however. ’Tis wonderful how few people can write grammar. Not one 
man in a thousand seems to have the slightest notion that it may signify 
just every thing whether he puts but in a particular place, or for; or and, or 
since, or however, or notwithstanding. Confound their puzzled pates !—and 
half of all this would be avoided, if they would only be contented to write 
as they talk. Oh!—a-curse of all curses on the ambition of fine writing ! 
What Tots of good sense have been strangled in the birth for the sake of 
rounding a paragraph! My dear, your progress in the art has been remark- 
able, but you have still much to learn, or rather, I should say, to unlearn. 

MULLION. 

Most sensible of that am I, my dear sir. The great rule I try to keé@p 
before me is Voltaire’s—Always be sure, before you write any thing, that 
you have a perfectly clear idea of what you want to say. 

NORTH. 

A good rule—but by no means of universal application. There are many 
moods of the mind in which one appears to compose, and in fact does coms » 
pose capitally, without having any thing like distinct notions beforehand of 
what one’s about. After walking up and down my room for half an hour, with 
my cigar in my mouth, thinking of all sorts of things in the heavens and the 
earth, and the waters under the earth—friends long since dead and buried 
—places once familiar, that I shall never put mortal eye on again 
in posse—bores in esse—last summer’s butterflies—Chateaux en Eopagers 
no matter how high or how low—Suddenly the cigar’s out, and by a 
instinct, as it were, I place myself at the table and begin writing. What 
suggests the first sentence ? Probably the title-page of a book 1 aricat 
on the desk. What the next? Of course some turn in the first sentence 
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which suggested itself during the operation of penning that—and so on—a 
long series of little minute dovetailings, in fact quite spontaneous! y evolving 
and enlinking each other, down to the end of the sheet. By this time the 
mouth begins to fee] uneasy—I pick another cheroot from Cotton’s last box, 
and walk up and down reverie-ing as before. Presently I take the sheet Ihad 
éovered with my fine Roman hand from the table, and read it over. What 
the devil is this ? I never meant to say any of these things when I sat down 
to write. Here are observations which, if I had heard them from your lip 
half an hour ago, I should have pronounced new—thoughts of which, if 
they had ever entered my sensorium, pineal gland, or whatever the bit is, 
halt an hour ago, I remained entirely unconscious, until the very moment 
they were oozing in ink from my fingers’ ends? Where did they come 
from? What brought them out? What are they worth, now that they are 
there ? Here, now, is my own lucubration of this morning. 
MULLION. 
For God’s sake don’t tear the paper, Mr North! 
NORTH. 

Not I—I’ll wait and look at the thing ‘after breakfast first. Meantime, yout 
may take my word for it, that one-half of the books in this world, or, at all 
events, of the articles, compose themselves. Come, have you polished your 
pebble, Mordecai? Heigho! let’s bundle all into the Balaam-box for the 

resent, and finish our Magnum quietly. The labourer is worthy of his hire. 
ome, put away the dirty linen. 
MULLION. 

Tres volontiers. I’m sick of the very name of this coxcomb a. 
Such a cold, dry, prig it is!—So intensely ignorant, too; hang me, if I 
don’t think his calculating machine could have turned out something quite: 
as edifying. 

NORTH 

The man seems to be not a bad calculating machine himself—Babbage: 
rhymes to cabbage, to be sure. Here’s the same rubbish ejected first as- 
Lectures at Cambridge, then as articles in an Encyclopzedia—and now,, 
forsooth, a book, a treatise—with a head of Friar Bacon (could he find no 
Brazen Head nearer home?) on the title-page, and the paragraphs numbered, 
for the sake of ease to the unborn citator, I presume—yes, numbered, I 
see, to the very last page of the blarney, as pompously as the Pandects.. 

MULLION. 

You had better take him in hand yourself, or ask Tickler to revive his’ 
Series of Letters to Eminent Literary Characters—the job is not for me— 
the figures disgust me so consumedly, that I can’t muster merriment, which- 
is all it deserves, for his argumentation. 

NORTH. 

How much more agreeable a subject of contemplation is this fine old 
boy of a cobbler! Hand me the last Bull again. Aye, here it is.—(reads.) 

“ Died lately at Bradfield, near Manningtree, aged 82, Paux Lirtis, of 
that place, shoemaker. The deceased was a man of eccentric manners—a 
dabbler in politics—and a stanch adherent of the Blue party. He always 
prided himself on his unflinching Toryism and loyalty to his King; and al- 
though Bradfield is thickly studded with Tory and High Church partisans, 
none were more zealous in the cause. Some of the opposite party were 
to be found who would argue — with, but it was ineffectual to attempt 
to turn, the village cobbler. He was a strict observer of the birthday of 
his late Majesty George the Third, and the 4th of June always found him 
sitting in his parlour, in an old arm-chair, dressed up fancifully with laurels” 
and other evergreens, with a brown jug of mild ale before him, out of 
which he had, for nearly half a century, quaffed to his Sovereign’s health. 
Like most True Blues fe at least what most True Blues would like to doy 
he had saved a little money, and accordingly heJeft a will, in which, among 
other directions for his funeral, he orderedsthatihis coffin should be paint- 
ed blue, which his executors complied with, de also left behind him the 
following epitaph, written by himself, to be _plaead at the head of his grave, 
leay'ng @ space for the insertion of his age.inm.ys-° 
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‘ Here lies Paul Little, to give him his due, 
When he was alive he was a True Blue, 
And loved a moderate drop : 

His age was eighty-two, and no more ; 

Of shoes he made in one shop, 

Fourteen hundred score !’” 


Here, now, wasa cock of the right feather. Fill your glass! Tut Memory 
or Paut Littie! 4 
MULLION. 

The Memory of Litrte! The “ moderate drop” of mild ale finishes 
the picture. I would have gone fifty miles to take a pipe and pot with 
this worthy, Mr North. A great moral lesson, sir. 

NORTH. 

Any thing good in this month’s Magazines, Mullion ? How does Thomas 
the Rhymer get on? 

MULLION. 

Exceedingly well—much better than when he was with Colburn. The 
eternal puffing of quackery enjoined on ee in those days, had evi- 
dently weighed down his spirits. Now he’s drawing in couples with such 
a dashing fellow as Marryatt, ’tis another affair; and with Moore, he’ll 
carry every thing before him in his own way. But Marryatt himself is 
enough almost to bear the concern through. A capital writer, sir—beats 
the American, Cooper, to shivers—he’s only second, in fact, to Tom 
Cringle. 

NORTH. 
That’s high praise, I promise you, sir. Cringle, indeed, is a giant. 
MULLION. 
By-the-bye, I haven’t read his new MS. 
NORTH. 
Would it be a bore for you to let me hear it while I smoke a cigar? 
MULLION. 

With all my heart. Ill look for it immediately—But, sure, I hear some« 

thing—Hark ! isn’t that a carriage ? 
NORTH. 

Hum—I believe it is. Who the deuce can be coming to bother us at this 
time o’ night? Come, Mullion, jump out, and see that nobody’s let in, 
unless it should be Timothy, or some of the Elect.—( zit Mutuion.) I won- 
der what sets Tickler in motion at such hours. By eight o’clock I thought his 
long legs were pretty sure to be folded for the evening—but he’s one of the 
indescribables, and ever was, and ever will be, as unintelligible to himself as 
to other folks. 

Enter Muuuton. 

Gadso! Mr North—Thisbeats cockfighting. Here’s The Advoca 
come in full fig to canvass you for your second vote in Auld Reekie. John 
had the sense to tell him‘you were particularly engaged, but should be 
immediately informed of his arrival. He’s in the library—do you wish to. 
see the spark ? 

. NORTH. 

Who’s with him ? 

MULLION. 

He came alone in his chariot—but there’s a Jarvie chokefull of his little 
Parliament-house jackalls in the rear. They have been beating up all the 
outlying voters between this and Preston-Pans, it seems. I suppose we 
need not have in those animals ?—they seem rather fuddled, too, phn says. 

NORTH. . 

I'm extremely happy to receive his visit,—but the state of my health is 
so delicate I can’t possibly see much company ;—in short, he may come in, 
and welcome, if he will shake off his tail. (Zzit Mutuion.) Well, this is an 
odd fancy! Can the callant really suppose it possible? No—no—it can’t 
be—’tis of course a mere form—a piece of civil routine. And yet, some 

people have such a——Vous veryons. Here he comes, , 
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Enter Joun Mackay. 

The Lord Advocate ! 

NORTH. ; 

Some meee eam John. (Exit Mackay—enier Jerrrey.) My Lord 
Advocate ! !!—delighted to see you. I thought you had quite forgot the way 
to the old Lodge—come, (they embrace,) how well ye look, after all those 
cursed stories about sinking health and so forth in the blasted newspapers ! 
Why—save a little sprinkle of the grizzle—you’re not altered a whit, I pro- 
test. IwishlI had your receipt, man. Sit down—sit down. 

JEFFREY. 

*Pon my word, Mr North, you r to me to carry your years as bravely 
as any man. Here you are, at the old work, I see—the Bramahs and the 
bottle always in requisition! (Znter Mackay with glasses, and exit.) 

NORTH. . 

My dear Lord, be seated; my secretary won’t come back—take his 
chair. I had been scribbling all the afternoon, and was just about to com- 
pose myself with a little of poor Johnny Brougham’s fifteen. Will you let 
me help you, for Auld Langsyne, to the maidenhead o’ a Tappit Hen? 
You are now entitled, you know, to claim the droit du Seigneur. 

JEFFREY. 

Ha! ha! merci. I have the honour to wish health, and wealth, and length 

of days to the redoubtable—Capital stuff! a perfect bouguet / 
NORTH. 

And here’s health, wealth, and length of days to your father’s son, and 
every good thing besides that’s really for your good: Ay, this is the right 
sort—and a bin that had been quite overlooked—so much the better for us 
both this blessed day! Fill again, my dear Lord! 

JEFFREY. 

wee ! exquisite ! nonpareil ! Aye, aye, ’tis your quiet way of life, and 
keeping good hours, and sanctifying them with such libations as these, that 
has preserved you so marvellously,. Why, you scarcely look older to me 
than you did when I was a boy at your knee. 


NORTH. 
Aha! No flattery! There spoke the candidate! Ha, ha, ha! 
JEFFREY. 
. Why certainly, my dear sir, it is in that capacity I have taken the liberty 
of — on you at such an unseasonable hour as this. There has been a 
deal of literary —— in certain quarters for some years back, but I 
no personal hostility on either side; and as things now stand, I really 
thought you would have every right to be offended if T did not take the op- 
portunity of requesting a little of your support and countenance on this 
occasion. I know very well, of course, that you signed the requisition to 
Mr Forbes Blair, but as his seat is now safe enough, I presume I may ask 
you to — your vote in my favour, with at least as nat 1 chance of success 
as any of the other Liberals in the field ? 
NORTH. 
Meaning Mr Abercrombie and Mr Aytoun ? 
JEFFREY. 

I have heard of no others and your own party seem to have dropped all 

notion of starting a second competitor: 
NORTH. 

My dear Lord Advocate, I have no sort of a¢qtiaintance either with the 
umwhile Chief Baron, or this Mr Aytown; and if no other Tory offers, and I 
-_ my suffrage at all, you may ceftainly depend on its being in your Lord- 
snip s favour, And that’s as much, I think, a8 you could expect me to say, 

statu. 


; sEFFREY. 

Why, I don’t exactly know what to say to that, Mr North. But perhaps 
ete we finish our claret we may understand each other a little better. *Pon 
honour, I believe there is no'man whose views titive been more misrepresent- 
ed than mine. ’Tis my belief, that if you could read me aright, you would 
not refuse me a fair to this very epithet you so hug and cherish as 
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your own peculiar property. I feel and know that if any man living be in 
heart and mind a Conservative, tis your humble servant, Francis Jeffrey. 
NORTH. 
Ex-Editor of the Edinburgh Review, author of a Bill for amending the 
Representation of that part of the United Kingdom, called Scotland, and 
rincipal law-officer in these parts, under Charles Earl Grey, Henry Lord 
rougham and Vaux, and Sir James Gibson Craig of Riccarton, Baronet ? 
JEFFREY. 

Adsum.—But why the Sir James? Come, a truce to your fun, my good 
friend, for once. 

NORTH. 

O, if he really bé not the viceroy over you, a 4 lord, I beg your pardon. 
Men in the quiet walks of life are like enough, no doubt, to be misin« 
formed. 

JEFFREY. 

Yes, indeed, Mr North; there is a vast mass of misinformation and mis- 
representation too now afloat, and I have suffered from it during this canvass 
more than I could ever have permitted myself to anticipate. 

NORTH. 

Is it possible ? 

JEFFREY, ; 

Hang it! yes—Byron says in his sarcestic vein, that what the Romans 
called the Bellua multorum capitum has fortunately in this country no head 
at all; but Iam taught by severe experience, that it has a fair allowance 
both of ear and tongue, notwithstanding. I have been an ill-used man, 
North—I have indeed. 


Ill-used, Jeffrey ? 
JEFFREY, 


A continued succession of annoyances—a perpetual running fire of the 
disagreeables |—As your friend the Arch-laker sings,— 


* Beyond participation lie 
My troubles, and beyond relief !” 


NORTH. 

Well, I’m sorry to hear you say so—fill another bumper, however—and 

take an old man’s word for it, that this world is a very good world, as 

worlds go, nevertheless, and I sincerely wish neither you nor I may ever 
have any experience of a worse one. 


JEFFREY. 

Oh! you old quizz! 

NoRTH. 

Quite serious, my dear—Ups and downs, no doubt, there will be in 
every man’s course of life, but by the time one reaches middle age, as 
far as I have observed, our contemporaries settle into something wonder- 
fully like a just notion of us in the main; and I’m sure I may say, without 
flattery, that few persons of his class and. station have more reason, 


on the whole, to be satisfied with the ultimate impression than the present 
Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
JEFFREY, 


I can’t suppose you speak one way and think another ; but seriously, my 
good sir, I don’t find myself at all situated as you seem to fancy, I have 
many kind personal friends—without that what would life be worth to any 
man? and there is a considerable class of the middling order that 

to regard me warmly enough; but somehow, there it stops. I can’t feel 
that I' stand, either with Parliament or with the public at large, in very 


NORTH. 


enviable position, and there are whole divisions of the body politic that 
decidedly scout me in toto. : 


dono Db. NORTH, 
The mass rarely comprehend zeal merit of any kind—that I admit. 
“+ loo SBEPREY. 
That’s not all. You cant, now, imagine it to.be a very agreeable thing 
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for a man of my tastes, attainments, habits, and pursuits, to discover 
in the course of such a business as this, that in my own native city, to 
whose European celebrity I have so largely contributed, I am considered 
with about equal hostility by the bulk of the upper orders—the wealth, 
the talent, the accomplishment, the good society of the place, and by all 
but a ludicrously trifling fraction of the people. 

NORTH. 

My dear Advocate, folk of your persuasion deal wholesale in misnomers. 
How often have I warned you all that no good could come in the long 
run, even to yourselves, of this confounded nonsense, begging your par- 
don, of dropping out of your vocabulary the good English word populace ? 
The people of Edinburgh are among the elite of the earth—her populace 
have always been what you now begin to suspect them of being; and I, for 
one, knew them just as well when you were in your first corduroys, man, 
as you are likely to do by the time of Aytoun’s chairing. 

JEFFREY. 

They really seem disposed to cut both Abercrombie and myself for this 
noisy spouter, of whom no human being ever heard good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, until now, and considering what both Abercrombie and I had done 
for the public-—— 


NORTH, 
Eh? What? 
JEFFREY. 
What we had done for the public, I say -—— 
NORTH. 
I should like a précis of that, before I strengthen my pledge. 
JEFFREY. 


Come now, my dear Mr North, ’tis all very well to turn out a bigoted 
Monthly Magazine, if that sort of thing suits the swallow of the Tory Bellua 
—but here, talkingas private gentlemen over a bottle of Lafitte, can you 
positively mean to insinuate that neither Abercrombie nor your humble 
servant have established any substantial claims on the general favour and 
confidence of our contemporaries ? 

NORTH. 

I by no means wish to insinuate any thing, my dear Lord Advocate, only 
i’m an old man, and memory begins to shake a little sometimes, even while 
the other faculties of mind, as well as body, continue steadyish. 

JEFFREY. 

Come now, North, drop gammen! 

NORTH. 

Sans persiflage, then, Jeffrey, if you ask me what.’Squire Abercrombie 

has done in the sort you allude to, my answer must be non mi ricordo. 
JEFFREY. 

Why, is it possible you should have forgot that James Abercrombie was 
Tor twenty years on end the great Parliamentary advocate of a Reform in 
the Scotch borough representation ? 


NORTH. 

No; but, if I recollect rightly, during all those twenty years the Edin- 
burgh Review was the steady, unflinching, and, I must add, the very able 
and effective opponent, and merciless vituperator, and cruel derider, of the 
whole scheme of Parliamentary Reform ; and I am, therefore, at a loss to 
comprehend why Mr Abercrombie by advocating, and my Lord of 
Brougham and you by denouncing, the same thing, at the same period, 
should all three of you have been founding equal claims to the gratitude 
of the same set of persons. 


JEFFREY. 
Poh! Brougham and I knew very well what we were about. 
NORTH. 
The devil you did! 
JEFFREY. 


Yes! qes! It was our object to prepare thespublic mind at large for 
liberal ideas in general, and in the meantime to discountenance so sweep- 
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ing a thing as Parliamentary Reform, until we should feel that our doc- 
trinal seed had had leisure to spring up, and its fruits were white unto 
the harvest. Abercrombie, perhaps, differed from us as to thinking the 
time was come, while we only in our mind’s eye saw it, and sotto voce 
hailed it, a-coming. And why might not he have been well employed 
in keeping what could be said in favour of the thing before people’s view, 
although Brougham and I were still better employed in refreshing the old 
armament of doubts as to the same subject, in the hope and expectation of 
a sure hour for drawing up in right earnest the curtain of a new scene 
political ? 
NORTH, 

Pleasant, but wrong, I fear, wy dear Lord. But to keep to Mr James 
Abercrombie. Didn’t he go to Canning in 1827, one of the very first of 
your congregation, and give in his adhesion to that Government, on the 
express conditions, Imo, that he, Abercrombie, should thenceforth throw 
Reform overboard in secula seculorum ; and, 2do, that he, Abercrombie, 
should receive, first opportunity, a good fat place from George Canning ? 

JEFFREY. 

Non mi ricordo. There were a number of oddish things done on all 
sides about that time—lI certainly gave in no adhesion to Canning’s Govern- 
ment myself. 

NORTH. 

Why, as neither Advocate’s nor Solicitor’s -_ were just then vaca- 
ted, 1 don’t exactly see in what way you could have been called for to 
signify either your personal adhesion, or the contrary. I believe the Whigs 
of the Parliament House, generally, were more cock-a-hoop for the first 
day or two after hearing of the break-up, than they appeared to be when 
the extent of the changes was ascertained. “But your Review sided with 
Canning, if I remember, pretty distinctly—quite as much so, indeed, as 
could well have been expected to do him any good; for, of course, if you 
had been to wheel right-about at once, you must have lost a part of: your 
influence with your readers; and, in short, poor Canning’s Refotm-Re- 
probating, and Catholic-Claim-Cushioning Government would have been 
openly detected in the fact of—buying Punch. Meantime, I suspect, I 
must consider you as admitting, substantially, what I suggested as to this 
Mr Abercrombie’s proceedings at that crisis. 

JEFFREY. 

Why, he might be tied up a little through his connexion with Devonshire 
House. It was, you know, a great object with George IV. that the Duke 
should play Chamberlain under Canning. 

NORTH. 

No doubt—and because the ean. (God rest him!) who detested Reform, 
wanted Canning, who despised and abhorred Reform, to be supported b 
the rotten borough votes of the Duke of Devonshire, who was never, I’m told, 
capable of comprehending what Reform meant, the great and consistent 
advocate in Parliament of Scotch Reform was bound, in duty to the Scotch 
people, whose suffrages he on that grouse alone ‘now claims, to put his 
principles as to Reform into his pocket, rather than—hum !|— 

JEFFREY. ~ 

Rather than embarrass, by individual pertinacity, as to a particular 
detached question, the general objects and views of the great party to 
which he belonged. 

NORTH. 

With submission, my dear Lord, let me finish my own sentence,—rather 
than give up arotten borough seat:in the House of Commons, and L.2000 
a-year of lawful money of these realms—both of which the said patriotic 
gentleman then held, durante bene placito, of the Solomon of Chatsworth. 

JEFFREY. 

You forget yourself, dear Mr North; when you use language like this. 
But—to pass my amiablegdnd really not altogether unintelligent friend, the 
Duke—James Abercrombie is a younger brother; and, somehow, he had 
never got on at the bar, And, really, when 4 man has a wife and a rising 
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family, Mr North, it is only Aumanum that he should occasionally act as te 
money matters in a manner not ex facie reconcilable with the most stoical 
theory of independence. But this I merely throw out as a hint, which, in 
eandour, I know you will admit the possible weight of. What my friend 
Mr Abercrombie’s conduct and motives at that delicate juncture actually 
were, I can’t by any means pretend to say. 
NORTH. 
You can’t? that’s something ! 
JEFFREY. 

No—but I have an intimate conviction that he is a worthy, honourable 
Whig, who, with whatever temporary errors of judgment he may be charge- 
able, has through life had the objects and interests of the party sincerely 
at heart. This suffices for me, personally ; andif you desire more explicit 
information, you will of course have a public opportunity of catechising 
the culprit himself at the hustings. 

NORTH. 

Not so fast, my dear Lord. _Whyshould you feel anywise nervous about 
my scrupulosities touching this: fortunate political adventurer? You 
approve, also, of his acceding to the Duke of Wellington, and receiving, 
from the great Titan of unholy Anti-Reform, the high and lucrative sine- 
cure, as it is now, I see, called, of the Chief Baronship of the Scotch Ex- 
chequer? Upon what grounds did the hero of Scotch Reform take that 
L,4000 a-year ? 

JEFFREY. 

I believe the bottle’s with me. My dear sir, we are conversing as men 
of sense and candour, capable of Se in our fancy’s eye the relative 
position not only of individuals, but e8. 

NORTH: 
To be sure—to be sure— 
JEFFREY. 

Now, suppose it had been ey felt at Brookes’s that the chances of 
acomplete subversion of the Tory Government were tremendously endan- 
gered by the fact, that most of the influential places in the internal as well 
as colonial administration of authority, were in the hands of the steadfast 
out-and-out adherents of the dominant sect; and that, withthe view of 
gradually relieving the Whig Party of a portion of this particular species of 
obstacle, it had been resolved that certain individual members of that body 
should, to a certain extent, modify the external shew of their personal pro- 
cedure, to the end of getting themselves fixed in influential posts of the 
order alluded to, thereby immediately and permanently providing for them- 
selves and the families for whose welfare we their first and most sacred 
duty to provide, and at the same time securing, in the end, the attainment 
of a general object, judged important to the interests of a great party, who 
desired power, mark me, not from any dirty hankering after pelf, notut all, 
but from really and truly the purest and most patriotic motives — 

NORTH. 
Hah! hah! hah?tia! ha! Pass the claret. 


JEFFREY. 

ne pahen~Snepesing all this to have been the case, will you, my 
dear Mr North, just have the directness to imagine the whole position of 
the two parties reversed at the time in question, and say honestly that if 
Tories had acted as in my hypothesis Wares did act, you would have felt 
disgusted with your own corporation, as over-lax and ultra-Machiavelitish 
in its course of tactics, or permitted yourself to hold in any hopeless abyss 
of suspicion the individuals who had so devoted hauiniives to a specific 
branch of their party’s service ? 


NORTH. 
The heroic Curtii of the horrid gulf of Sinecure! 
JEFFREY. 
Pooh, pooh !—Come, answer fairly. 
NORTH. 
You began as a poet, my Lord Advocate, and will always haye a livel: 
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fancy. I’m a plain, mpegs if not dull man; and must freely confess my- 
self altogether incapable of oS okt flight you have so ingeniously 
traced for my earth-bound wing. Thank God, however, there’s one sub- 
‘ect we are sure to agree about—to wit, that, as our bottle’s out, it is most 
meet, fit, and necessary, that we, penitent sinners, should have another of 
the same.—( Rings, Sc. 
JEFFREY. 
Amen! I should be concerned to offer any opposition to so orthodox 
a motion.—What, must I have this pucellage too? Well, well, 
NORTH. 
Honest Men anp Bonny Lasszs! It’s a gude auld toast, 
JEFFREY. 
Honest Men anp Bonny Lasses! So you're still the same man in all 


things ? 
NORTH ( Sings.) 
Air. Je ne veux la mort de personne. 


Grands yeux bien noirs et bien piquans, 
Oreille ou poitrine rétie, 

Petite bouche, belles dents, 
Cervelle grasse et bien farcie, 

Taille légére, bons gigots, 
Sein de lis, langue délectable, 

Jambe de mignonne, pieds de veaux, 
Voila ma maitresse, et ma table. 


JEFFREY, 
What a pipe! One stanza more ! 


NORTH. 
Why the devil didn’t ye come in time for dinner P—( Sings.) 


A table on compose, on ecrit, 
A table une affaire s’engage ; 
A table on joue, on gagne, on rit ; 
A table on fait une marriage ; 
A table on discute, on résout ; 
A table on aime, on est amiable. 
Puisqu’a table on peut faire tout, 
Pourquoi, mon cher, quitter la table ? 


JEFFREY. 

You are the most-incomprehensible of mankind! Years are as nothin 
upon ye! Out or in, all’s one with you! Well, I can’t but honour the 
genuine old Tory, ever true to his friends and his flask, it pees heresy 
ae a in hottest hostility humane, whose rickbat is a 

ottle of Bordeaux, his only practical tyranny no skylights! But there’s 
no denying it—you were meant to be one of us. “ 





NORTH. 
Not I 
JEFFREY. 
Yes, but you were; and if you had joined, we should haye known how 
to appreciate you. 


nortH ( Sings.) 


There was a jolly miller once 

\ Lived on the river Dee, 
He work’d and sung from morn till night, 
* No lark more blythe than he, 
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And this the burthen of his song 
For ever used to be— 

I care for nobody,—no, not I, 
If nobody cares for me. 





JEFFREY. 

But we should have cared for the jolly miller, man—Don’t ye see what 
we do for our friends, now we have the wherewithal ? 

NORTH. 

Oh! that’s it! Ishould have had ere now the honour and glory of aribbon 
of the Guelph, and Sir Christopher North might have walked out of a 
room, perhaps, before Sir John the Leslie. Why the mischief, then, have 
none of the dons among ye taken the watch-ribbon yourselves? Why did 
Brougham not get Mackintosh, or Rogers, or Hallam, or Moore, or Shee, 
or Shiel, to hansel it ?—or why, in God’s name, did he not sport it him- 
self? Why is Lord Holland—or why are you, or Sidney Smith, or even 
Miladi’s Atheist, at this hour without it? By avoiding the concern your- 
selves, have not you, the prime Quacksalvers, done your best to mark it as 
a miserable sign of menialism for your Merrymen ? 

JEFFREY. 
Pooh! pooh! I wasn’t thinking of such fifth-rate trumpery for you. 
NORTH. 

Nor I for myself, my dear. The late King, God bless his bones, asked 
me more than once to be a Grand Cross of the old Bath—and once to be a 
Privy Counseilor—and I declined both offers. If I had had a son to in- 
herit Strath-North, and had been in those days tempted with a revival of 
the peerage we so foolishly forfeited in the Fifteen, I don’t know what I 
might have said; but certainly any thing under that sort of touch would 
never have flattered me—and most certainly that would not flatter me or 
any sane Christian now. . 

JEFFREY. 

God bless me! You talk as if the Peerage were not worth the having. 
Are you serious ? 

NORTH. 

Never more so in my life, talking of this present moment. Why, you 
don’t mean to hum me at my own fireside as to that matter ? 

JEFFREY. 

I protest I dun’t understand you the least in the world. In what possi- 
ble shade or degree has the dignity of the Peerage been diminished in our - 
hands? 

NORTH. 
In your hands! The question answers itself. Fill your glass, my Lord. 
JEFFREY. 

Eo apeenan answers itself! What, in the name of wonder, can you 

mean . 


Every thing Mhag’s mean, peeaee 


The bottle’s with you again. Come, speak plainly, old boy; no riddles 
inter pocula ! 


‘ 


NORTH, 


NORTH. 

Well, of all faults in the world, I never expected to be charged with a 
want of plain-speaking! If you will have it a la Readingmadeasy, every 
fool sees that Brougham and the rest of your clique have humbugged the 
Devonshires and Lansdownes, and so forth, most illustriously, and made 
them, the ninnies, the instruments of roturier spleen to knock down the 
noblesse, which, ’tis my belief, will. not rally again in my time, or even in 
yours. Why, you have not used one serious argument all through tale 
affair, that, if pursued to its legitimate conclusion, is not as fatal to th 

erage, as an independent branch of the legislature, as it has already proved, 

y your own story, to thelr influence in St Stephen’s? 
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: JEFFREY. 

Notat all. You have quite mistaken us. We have made that part of the 
Peerage which entertains rational views of what is due to the people, far 
more powerful in every respect than it ever was before. Between our- 
selves, my friend, the manipulation of the Schedules was magnificent ; and 
besides, it was not our fault that the King would not let a Whig majority be 
created in the Upper House itself this year, and there is every reason to 
hope that that may still be managed. 

NORTH. 

And that would strengthen the Peerage? 

- JEFFREY. 

Yes. There’s nothing can strengthen such a body, in the midst of an en- 
lightened age like the present, but making it sensible that its only legitimate 
part is to watch the signs of the times, and ratify the decisions of the public 
at large. _ 

NORTH. 

Strengthen indeed ! Do you mean merely strengthening their tenure of the 
domains of their ancestors, your grace and your lordship, and the right of 
walking out of a drawing-room before you and me, and being seated at 
dinner high up among the dull feathered and flounced dowagers, while 
plain esquires have the felicity of flirting lower down with the bonny 
blooming skelpy-limmers, a 


“ Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn, 
Dear as the raptured thrill of joy ?” 


If this be all, I understand you—but even so I think you wrong, and that 
those boobies have been bamboozled still, for depend upon it what’s sauce 
for a goose will do well enough for a gander, and the latter end of Grosvenor 
Square will be even as the latter end of the Faubourg St Germain, as in- 
deed has often been distinctly predicted in your Review. ° Do you remem- 
ber Brougham’s speech about the Peers, at the dinner you, his cronies, gave 
him here in Edinburgh, when he came down after the Queen’s trial ? 
JEFFREY. 

Ah! he was much excited at that time, and no doubt said some rather 
broad things ; but the fact is, Brougham never seriously disliked the insti- 
tution, and, now he is a Peer himself, seems, if I must say so, to attach in- 
— rather more importance to the concern than one would have expected 
of him. 

NORTH. 

Aye, L liked his getting himself hooked on to the old Barons of Trier- 
main! Very well, Brougham is a man of ancient and respectable pedigree, 
as we all know, and now he’s a lord, very likely he’ll forget his Branden- 
burgh House theories, and do all he can for the order; but my opinion is, 
that it is no longer in his, or any body’s power, to undo the mischief that 
the set he originally belonged to had among them managed to do—before 
he was belorded, or ever Leamt of being so. 

JEFFREY. 
It will last our time. iad 


NORTH. 
There’s the old story. Recollect how Segur describes the liberal Grand 
Seigneurs of 1786. “ We were lost,” he says, “in a dream extremely flatter- 
ing to our personal vanities. We fancied that by clever management we 
might reconcile the expression of philosophical opinions, with the mainte- 
nance of our own dear privileges, which the real philosophes of all things ab- 
horred, and had sworn to exterminate. At all events, we made sure of be- 
ing able, by appearing to join the new sect, to mitigate the rapidity of its 
movements, and if we could not ultimately avert the downfall of our order, 
reate at least such a diversion in its favour, as might prolong its exist- 
ence in ease and splendour for the period of our own generation.” I have 
80.0ften read the passage that I think I can repeat it f alesy exactly. Well 
our fine friends, under their gilded canopies, if they had weighed that 
same in August 1830! 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CC. .2x 
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JEFFREY. . 
After all, inatitutions of every kind must be altered and modified according 
to the wants and wishes of successive ages, Your Grand Seigneur of the 
resent time carries the same title that his ancestor did in the days of Eliza- 
beth or James, but no more fills the same sort of place in our social system, 
than a modern half-crown will buy what a half-crown did in the days of 
“ King Stephen, worthy Peer.” Perhaps fifty years hence there will be 
Dukes, Marquisses, and so forth, as unlike in essentials even to our contem- 
rary magnates, as the present Earl of Warwick is to Guy of the iron 
Kettle, or his grace of Norfolk to 


“ High-souled Surrey, darling of the Muse,” 


and yet extremely comfortable personages, and discharging many important 
functions with considerable benefit to the community. Thank God! the 
principle of property is very sacred in the eyes of our countrymen of all 
classes. 

NORTH. 

Of all classes that have a tolerable share of it, ladmit ; but are you seri- 
ous in thinking that you and your friends have not given it a confounded 
shake in the opinion of certain other classes ? 

JEFFREY. 

Why, if I must speak Jatiné, the idea of gravely discussing the question 
of Parliamentary Reform, with men who could describe the boroughmong- 
ers as about to be deprived of property, in the proper sense of that term, 
always appeared to me absolutely ridiculous. 

NORTH. 

Perhaps. But it had not done so to either the English or the Scotch 
Judges of any preceding twelvemonths in our history, and the long un- 
broken series of their decisions on the subject had, however absurd, so com- 
pletely settled the matter in the opinion of individuals and corporations, 
that nobody hesitated about ore | what you will admit was property, i.e, 
money, in the purchase of that which you will not allow to have any right to 
be called property. 

JEFFREY. 
- | Why, it was their business to consider the nature of the affair, before 
they took any such steps. 
NORTH. 

Yes, and I believe non geve it what they considered the best possible 
sort of consideration. at is, they considered the Sages of the Long Robe, 
before they risked their cash. For example, I am informed that Sir Thomas 
Denman happened to be one of the lawyers that examined the title-deeds of 
Gatton, when that estate, two-thirds of whose value in the market consisted 
in the borough, was purchased but three or four years ago by the guardians of 
a minor Peer, Lord Monson, as a better thing for his tiny Lordship, when he 
should come of age, than L.160,000 in the three per cents. He has now the 
house and park—and a copy of schedule A. Again, it is said, whether 
correctly or not, you can answer, that, when the Trustees of one of our 
Scotch Hospitals wanted to invest in real property, even more recent- 
ly I believe, the amount of a legacy bequeathed to them for the mainte- 
mance and education of an additional score or two of orphan children, 
they took the advice of counsel learned in the law on the concern, and 
bought a handful of superiorities, under the professional sanction of a gen- 
tleman now holding a very distinguished station among the crown officers 
of this part of his Majesty’s dominions. 

JEFFREY. 

I have no recollection of being consulted in that affair ; it may have been 
80, however,—and, at all events, there can be no doubt I have been engaged 
in hundreds of cases, where we argued for Superiorities as property INTER 
Catum et Titum. No doubt as to that. But ’tis another affair when the 

uestion comes to be one INTER Calum ET Quirirzs : this sort of property, 
if you must call it so, was vested in the individual, to be used not for his 
own advantage, but pro bono publico, The condition failing, the tenure 
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drops; and the moment the injured party, The Public, comes into court, 
the law, silent as long as that party did not appear, speaks out—and things 
are restored to the status quo ante pactum. 

NORTH. 

I should like to hear L’Amy on all this, Meantime, just apply your 
doctrine. King Henry VIIL., after robbing the monasteries on the ground 
that they had not used their properties pro bono publico, gaye, of course 
with the view of securing its being held in all time coming for the 
of the Quirites, a certain ex-monastic manor to the reformed ancestor of 
a certain reforming Duke now in rerum naturd. He at the same time 
created a borough on the same manor, at the express request of the same 
ancestor, but no doubt with the same liberal view as to the use to be made 
in all time coming of the votes in the House of Commons thus initiated. 
Now, it having been discovered that the said votes had sundry times been 
employed for the mere personal advantage and worldly lucre of the heirs 
of the said ancestor, his liberal successor of course has nothing to object 
when the P blic comes into Court, and demands the abolition of the 
said borough. “ Quite right!” he says; “I give it up with great satisfaction 
to myself—I was in fact always of opinion that I had no sort of right to 
keep such a borough.” 

JEFFREY. 
Sir, Posterity will do justice to the noble persons you sneer at, 
NORTH. 

To be sure—to be sure. But let me go on. Now, suppose a time to come 
when our friend, Mr Public, may choose to walk into Court again, and call 
another suit—alleging that the manor had been perverted even more egre- 

iously. than the thereto appended Franchise—that whereas, when Henry, 

III. of blessed memory gave the soil, he understood the owner and 
successors were to live constantly or armen thereupon, ae its 
produce among its inhabitants, and superintending their physical and in- 
tellectual condition, under a solemn sense not only of moral duty, but of 
legal obligation ; nevertheless these personages had entirely neglected this 
duty and obligation, scarcely ever seeing the said manor, dwelling hundreds 
of miles off, consuming its rental in voluptuous pleasures, in cities the 
very names of which were new and strange to the said husbandmen 
of the said manor; and that therefore the manor could not, either by a 
Brougham, a Shadwell, a Lyndhurst, or a Tenterden, be considered as the 
property of its existing lord, but that his tenure thereof ought to be absque 
mord pronounced cass, null, and determined for ever—and the annual pro- 
ceeds in all time coming of the said manor, applied for the purposes ori- 
ginally contemplated by the most religious and gracious King, Henry VILI. 
Suppose all this to happen, and to happen not in the case of one heredita- 
ment, but of many thousands, say of all beyond a certain yearly value,— 
what, I ask, is the Court to do? Will the Denmans and Abercrombies of that 
not impossible time, be minded anent that question, as they have been as to 
the recent one inter Caium et Quirites? and will the Duke of that day be 
as hearty a reformer as he of the day that now is? 

JEFFREY. 

I beg your pardon—I really believe I’ve filled twice—Why, Mr North, 
you certainly put a—a—a rather puzzling case, that is, I mean to say, a case 
that might seem puzzling to a person of limited information. But the fact 
is, you assume throughout that it is for the public advantage that landlords 
should be resident on their estates; whereas, my worthy friend, it has al- 
ready been over and over again demonstrated by Professor Mace 
in the Review, that it signifies not one straw to the tenantry and hus- 
bandmen of any manor on the face of the earth, whether the proprietor 
thereof ever sets a foot on its soil or no: that, for example, whether the 
Duke of Devonshire spends the rental of the Blackwater at Lismore, 
or in Naples, is of no more importance to the farmers and cotters of that 
beautiful valley, than whether the same Duke dines in a white neckcloth, 
or, as he at present chooses to do, in a black one. It is only on the suppo- 
sition that you never read, or have entirely forgotten, the capital and con- 
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clusive arguments of my friend Macculloch on this subject, that I can at 
all account for your presenting such a case as this as a pendant to the 
borough one. 


NORTH. 
Very well. You admit, then, that if ever the public were to be so brutally 
negligent of Professor Macculloch and the Edinburgh Review, as to hold 
generally the doctrine on this a so triumphantly demolished by these 
authorities, the said public might be very likely to “ come into Court” with 
such a case as I ventured to suggest for your consideration ? 
JEFFREY. 

But to suppose such a Time—such a Public! I wonder you never spe- 
culate on the decline of the cotton manufacture, when we take back to the 
tattooing. 

NORTH. 
I suppose you also admit, that if ever such a Pictish Public should dis- 
ce such a tattooing Time, and bring such a case into Court, the Court 
would be bound, however, to entertain it—to hear the pleadings of the par- 
ties ? 
JEFFREY. 

Considerable deference should always be shown to public opinion. A 
fair discussion of the question would very soon settle it on its right footing, 
and the ignorant plaintiff, being enlightened, would bundle up his papers, 
and withdraw, with a suitable apology for having occupied the time of 
the Bench. 

NORTH. 

Your professional phraseology may perhaps embarrass you on this occa- 
sion. For Bench read a House of Commons elected by universal suffrage 
and by ballot; and for Plaintiff realize to your lively imagination all that 
heterodox part of the —, who do not believe in the inspiration of 
Macculloch—in arms. Happy defendant, whose only demurrer shall be 
a Lord Chamberlain’s wand in one hand, and a number of the Edinburgh 
Review in the other! 

JEFFREY. 

You make no allowance for the progressive, and now rapidly progressive, 
march of intellect. ’Tis this indeed that lies at the bottom of all the Tory 
pseudo-arguments on the great questions of the present time. 

NORTH. 

Come, now, are we to understand, that when the March of Intellect has 
progressed for a few years or Sessions more, the result will be, that if you 
were to shut up Craigcrook, Sir Alexander Keith to shut up Ravelstone, 
John Hope to shut up Granton, Tom Allan to shut up Lauriston, and so 
forth for two miles round, the poor old bodies about Muttonhole would 
be either quite as sure of a flannel petticoat, or a glass of blackstrap in case 
of need, as all the world knows they are at present—or in that exalted state 
of illumination that they would be, in case of a six weeks’ black frost or a 
cholera, more anxious about the Scotsman’s last extract from Macculloch’s 
last article, than about any such dirty material objects as their backs or 
their bellies ? 

JEFFREY. 


You always run into personalities, my dear sir. Why should you fix now 


on my own particular neighbourhood ? 
NORTH. 

Simply, my dear lord, because I presume you know better about it 
than Macculloch did about Ireland, which he had never set his ugly pins 
upon, when he served up the crambe recocta of his absenteeism demonstra- 
tions before the Committee of the House of Commons on the Condition of 
the Irish Poor. : 

JEFFREY. 
Personal again! Fie! Fie! Why, you’re as bad as your Magazine. 
NORTH. 

Like man, like Mag. But I’m sure I meant nothing uncivil. Come, you 

know in your heart, now, that I had always a sincere liking for you. 
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think your system all wrong, rump and stump, that’s certain; but I know 
you are a good-hearted, well-disposed man, and only led astray in your 
public doings by submitting to the dictation of a parcel of animals utterly 
inferior to you in every sort of intellectual grace, but unhappily as much 
superior in brass and impudence, and all the coarse qualities that carry 
people best through the tug and tussle of actual sublunar humbug. You 
were grossly imposed upon when you suffered your Review to be the 
vehicle of the dull, dismal nonsense of that porridge-brained botherer, 
which, if it had produced any effect on the public, except getting him 
scorned, and yourself laughed at, must have gone near to. drive the Irish 
people to actual despair. No wonder your Review never got over that 
beastly blunder, in which cruelty and stupidity were equally mixed; and 
that you, my dear Lord, were well pleased to get out of the concern at the 
first convenient opportunity thereafter ensuing. Fill your glass! 
° JEFFREY. 

You and I will never agree as to Political Economy, I see. ’Tis at best 
a dry subject; and, perhaps, you may never have bestowed much time 
thereupon. Let’s stick to politics proper, where we are both at home— 
*faith, this bottle’s near out too. As for Macculloch, I perceive you have 
a strong personal —< against the man; so it’s no use telling you, that 
whatever you and your ultra coteries may think or say, he is at this mo- 
ment one of the most influential persons in the empire, and likely to have 
more hand in settling the _— questions now afloat, than all the Tories in 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

NORTH (rings.) 

Another bottle, John.—O yes, I know all that. ’Tis no secret that Poli- 
tical Economy is no longer to be considered as a separate mystery, lyin 
apart from what you say we had better stick to, Politics proper. The rea 
politics, henceforth,'will be all Political Economy; and the real politicians, 
the doctors of that science. Blessings on them! The Tithe Question, the 
Poor-Law Question, the Corn Question, the Indian Question, and the 
West Indian one—they are all to be settled, for our sins, according to the 
sage saws of Poulet Thompson, and Peter Macculloch, and Java Crawfurd, 
and half-a-dozen young lordlings whom you have stuck down in Downing 
Street, to transfer from eighteenpenny pamphlets to official foolscap, gilt- 
edged and skewered down with green ribbon at the corners, the verba ma- 
gistrorum. Yes, yes, cuigue in sud arte credendum est! But you've lost 
one great card of this pack, I hear. *Tis said Whateley has come over to 
us as TO CuurcH Property, since Lord Grey transmogrified him into 
an Archbishop, in reward of his demonstration of the non-divine origin of 
the Christian Sabbath. 

JEFFREY. 

You have been naming some of what I used to consider my best hands; 
and really now, are you not, you Tories, a sadly unreasonable set of people ? 
Why, you had every thing your own way for half a century on end nearly ; 
and having, as you must admit, failed to make this country what such a 


- country ought ere now to have been, here are you, man and mother’s son 


of you, grumbling at the notion of any thing so out of the course of nature 
as that we poor Whigs, Economists, and so forth, should have, if it were 
but for a matter of two short twelvemonths, the opportunity of manufac- 
turing laws and archbishops after our own fancy! Why won’t you let us 
have something like a fairish trial? Your system ended, all the world ac- 
knowledge, in a cruel bad state of things. Why not possess your souls in 
patience for a little, and see what’s to be the upshot of ours? In equity, 
in honour, in charity, by every sanction to which enlarged minds owe re- 
spect, you are bound to be quiescent witnesses of the grand series of expe- 
riments, on which we have as yet barely entered. 
NORTH. 

I know very well that I have no claim to the title of Philosopher. I am, 
I must confess, altogether unable to shake off many prejudices, which 
younger, and of course wiser, men have ray. ag discarded in toto. Age, 
they say, is naturally a coward; and maybe that’s the whole secret. But, in 
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truth, I—ddmn it !—I do, my Lord,—I do abhor experimental cuttings and 
carvings upon the body politic—ay, although the knife were a Weiss’s, and 
the hand that directed it a Liston’s. But here’s a junto of jolter-headed 
empirics, and they have found instruments as coarse, as they themselves 
are rash—as the subject is sensitive. 

JEFFREY. 

Come, your own government was far more liberal than you as to some 
things. Several of these same empirics were not a little in request in 
Downing Street, even before your head-quarters were shifted to another 
part of the town. 

NORTH. 

Our head-quarters! Ah! my dear Lord, you have me there. ’Tis indeed 
but owre true a tale, that we had taken enemies within our lines. Had 
it not been so, our Turres Veteres might have cost you as much trouble as 
ever the Torres Vedras did Massena. 

JEFFREY. 

Well, what would you be at? Tory pleases you not, no, nor Whig nei- 

ther, though by your smiling you seem to say so. 
NORTH. 

I don’t like a Whig, gud a Whig, but I must own I have even less affec- 
tion for a Whiggizing Tory. - What signifies it to me what set of individuals 
are in the enjoyment of salary, pension, patronage? Some set must have 
them, and, considered merely as individuals, it is very likely your’s are 
every whit as amiable as their predecessors. What I have seen, and would 
fain hope to see again, is a government, no matter for the name it may bear, 
acting in calm contempt of cold-hearted theorists on one hand, and of hot- 
headed riotists on the other, upon the principles to which England owed 
her greatness, and to the violation of which, from August 1822 down to this 
present jollification, we have owed nothing but a regular series of declen- 
sion in every thing that goes to constitute the true health, as well as wealth, 
of a great naval, and commercial, and agricultural, and, let me add, Chris- 
tian empire. 

JEFFREY. 

You seriously wish to see us ae to the old system of Navigation 
Laws, and Prohibitory Duties—re-establishing the Protestant Ascendency 
in Ireland—upholding the East India Company in the China Trade, and the 
West India Planters in the Slave Trade—re-enacting Castlereagh’s Six Acts 
at home—re-adhering to the Holy Alliance abroad—a fresh crusade to 
re-re-re-store the Bourbons—and the indefinite prolongation of corn’ from 
the tight little islands, and timber and sugar from Sir Howard Douglas’s 
own dear American colonies ? 

NORTH. 

Tis true ’tis pity, and ’tis pity but ’tis true. I am even the old-world 
animal you scarcely allow a place in the corrected catalogue of Mam- 
malia !—Shall I tip you a chaunt ? 

JEFFREY. 
Any thing more agreeable could not have been suggested. 


NORTH. 
You shall judge. (Sings.) 
Arr.— Come bother their buttons, quoth Tom o’ the Goose. 


THERE were times, my Lord Jeffrey, between you and me, 
Rather blither than those we are likely to see; 

When plain folks went to church, loved and honour’d their king, 
And our hard-working farmers heard nothing of Swine. 


No groans then were given for Tithes, Taxes, or Rent, 
The rich man look’d kindness, the poor man content, 
And though war raged without we were deaf to its din, 
Midst the heart-cheering hum of our treddies within. 
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There was work on the shore, there was wealth on thé sea, 
Abroad there was glory, at home there was glee ; 
Men stuck to the counter, the shop, and the loom, 
And lJaugh’d at the ravings of Cobbett and Hume. 


But our Solons in place have found out, it would seem, 
All this wealth was a burden, this comfort a dream ; 
Our homes must be left for the hustings—God wot ! 
And Happiness turns on a franchise or not. 


Look after your Till was the rule till of late, 

But now ’tis, look after the Till of the State; 

Even our Schoolmaster’s ta’en such a fancy to roam, 
You will never by chance find him flogging ar noms! 


Time was when we drank to the health of our King, 
But now we’ve discovered that isn’t the thing— 

That our rulers henceforth should have nothing to do— 
And the mob should be monarch and ministry too! 


Time was when the Mace or the Sword of the Law 
Kept the good manin safety, the scoundrel in awe ; 
Now law must to brickbats and bludgeons give place, 
And burning a town throws new light on the case, 


Are we richer, or better, or happier now ? 

Sits life with its troubles more light on our brow ? 

Does plenty flow in with the “ Minister’s Plan ?’— 
Does Man look more kind or more loving on Man ? 


Is the Hum of our Engines more loud? Do we see 
More ships in the harbour, more ploughs on the lea ? 
Will flags and processions pay weavers their hire, 
Or a vote lay a log on the labourer’s fire? 


Oh! not—till the omen of change shall be laid, 

Till the limbs re-acknowledge the rule of the head; 
Till each honest Reformer shall stoop to the art 

Of reforming his own rotten borough—rue HEART ;— 


Till banish’d Religion and Faith shall return, 
And bright in our bosoms poe pe A burn, 

Till Labour and Confidence walk side by side, 
And Reverence sit in the place of Whig Pride ;— 


Will the clouds of distress that o’ershadow our sky, 

Like mists of the morning, break up and blow by; 

Our tumults, our terrors, our sufferings cease, : : 
And Plenty come smiling, sweet daughter of Peace! (Lights a cigar.) 


JEFFREY. 

Superbly sung! inimitable! But am I to take all this for the bona fide 
sentiments of my venerable bass ? 

NORTH. 

In prose or in verse, (though these fairish stanzas are none of mine, my 
Lord) in sobriety or in civilation—I am the same Kit, and these are my dog- 
mata. Put them in your pipe and smoke them. 

Well, ’ti ing, h (Li hts a ci ) To fairly, my worthy 

ell, tis amusing, however. (Lights a cigar. speak A 
old friend, I should almost as soon have expected to find myself discussing 
a third bottle of claret with the Homo Caudatus of Monboddo! 
NORTH. 

Well, I don’t despair of ‘having a tolerable tail yet. There’s Lord Grey 

himself how. why, before the French rascals made this row of theirs, and 


the Duke was turned out, he himself had shewn pregnant symptoms of an 
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inclination to join me. He made a capital speech in the House of Lords 
upon the Currency, and another on the Corn Laws—for both of which, if 
I remember, your Review skelped him soundly, and perhaps, although he - 
has been obliged to cushion his orthodox notions as to some points, until 
he be to feel himself warm in his seat, now that he has carried his Re- 
form Bill he may find leisure and courage to deserve another of your joba- 
tions—or rather, I cry ye mercy, of Macvey’s. 
JEFFREY. 

Impossible, my dear sir, ——— The Government are just as miuch 
pledged now to emancipate blacky and wheat, and tea and timber, as they 
were a couple of years ago to demolish Old Sarum, and enfranchise Wap- 
ping. You must e’en make up your mind to what's inevitable. 

- , NORTH. 
*Tis a Christian duty, my Lord. You begin, then, with the Corn? 
JEFFREY. 
You throw out a Vesuvian whiff! Macculloch is clear for that. 
NORTH. 
Aye, and he’s a Galloway laird too, ’'ve heard—no doubt 


“ a fair domain, 
If purple heath were golden grain.” 


JEFFREY. 

Poh! Lord Milton, who has better things to look after than a moor farm 
in Galloway, is just as clear for the change as the Professor. 

NORTH. 

I can better understand a man with a fifty thousand a-year estate being 
willing to see such an experiment tried, than the same conundrum finding 
its way into the deep brain of your moderate landholder—and I take it for 

ranted you’re not going to work without carrying your own portion of the 
Besbonchy along with you. I wonder what they expect. 
JEFFREY. 

As far as I have observed, there’s a very general impression both amo 
our country gentlemen and their farmers, that if the tithe were got rid of 
the Corn Laws might be abolished without any very serious risk either for 
rents or profits. 

: NORTH. 

If that’s the view in favour with your agricultural supporters, we may ex- 
pect, I presume, to see the Church Reform run neck and shoulder with the 
corn affairs ? 

JEFFREY. 

Have you read Lord Henley? See what Peel’s brother-in-law, and a 
judge of the land, and an earnest disciple of the godly, says on this sub- 
ject. 

NORTH. 

Aye, I’ve seen all that, and perpended it too. He means well, no man 
better, I dare say, and his pamphlet is written with extraordinary ability. 
You may well plume yourselves on having got such anally. If he sees you 
safe to Hounslow, you’ll reach Windsor without much trouble. But don’t 
flatter yourself that Lord Henley speaks his brother-in-law’s creed as to this 
business. I can tell you, if you calculate on that, you are a good league out 
of your reckoning. Peel knows he made one mistake—and he’s not the 
man to err twice in the same direction. 

JEFFREY. 
I wonder that you, a stanch Presbyterian as you call yourself, should 
be so much concerned for the possible rending of the rochet! 
NORTH. 
Presbyterian as I am in Scotland, I should have been a sterling Episco- 
ian, 1 warrant you, had the lines fallen to me on t’other side of the silver 
weed. We have got our own system here, and no wise man would wish 
to see it tampered with now. They have theirs, and so far from wishing 
to see it changed to be nearer our pattern, I confess, if I were to counte- 
me ' “4 change in such things at all, it would be in the contrary line, 
my Lord. 
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JEFFREY. 
What? patronize the shovel-hat here? are you in earnest ? 
NORTH. 

Not I—but I’m free to say I had rather, if I must choose between two 
changes, see a sprinkling of mitre here, than an abolition, or even an hu- 
miliation of it yonder. 

JEFFREY. 

Don’t be alarmed. We sha’n’t go to work quite so sweepingly as you 
seem to anticipate. Modification, not abolition, is our motto both in church 
and state. 

NORTH. 

Doubtless—but at that rate it will be some time before the squires and 
the farmers have the full enjoyment of that grand innovation, which is to 
enable the latter to compete on equal terms with the serfs of Pomerania, 
and the former to be as sure of the chariot and pair as an Ear! Fitzwilliam, 
if you leave him his land at all, is of his coach and six. 

JEFFREY. 
I have understood the Pomeranians are a very comfortable peasantry. 
NORTH. 

Not a doubt of it—I know them and their country well—and the Eng- 
lish farmer will learn by-and-bye to be very comfortable too, with a pig- 
stye for a house, a sheepskin for a jacket, and sour cabbage for a dinner. 
To walk barelegged in wooden shoes hardens the muscular system, and, in 
point of fact, a man with the Plica Polonica may be considered as inde- 
pendent of a hat. 

JEFFREY. 

Ha! ha! tis very possible that both squires and farmers may be obliged 
to come down a peg ortwo. I admit all that, though there’s no use telling 
them so just at present. But what can be done? The manufacturing towns 
are the repositories of the intelligence, the activity, and above all, of the 
physical strength of the nation ; and we must do what those places consi- 
der necessary for their comfort. We have no choice. 

NORTH. 

That’s honest, however. The agricultural population, nevertheless, still 
outnumbers the operative, three to one, at the least—and I have yet to 
learn that the manufacturer is, generally speaking, of more importance in the 
scale of intellect than the squire, or even the laird; or that the activity of 
the most strenuous weaver exceeds that of his cousin, 


“ Albeit his name be Roger, 
That drives the groaning cart,”— 


or that, if you come to physical strengh, one 
“ Brawny, bainie, ploughman chiel” 


of the old cut, would think he had earned another cog for his supper, by 
having adorned the pericranium of the President and Committee of any 
Mechanics’ Institute that ever the Gorbals rejoiced in, with as many bumps 
of osity and isitiveness as ever delighted a turnipologist in a tour through 
Sweden. 

JEFFREY. 

The agriculturists are a scattered Talon Pegs upper ranks of them 
proud as Lucifer, on their little dunghills; and the lower, I mean in Eng- 
land, in a brutal state of mental obfuscity. They read little that can tend 
to enlighten them either as to the theory of government, or the true doctrine 
of wages and profits. They have more pleasure in some old ballad, now, of 
Robin Hood and Little John, than in the most elaborate demonstration of an 
economical problem. They have more respect for a crumbling cathedral 
than the neatest factory that ever diffused population and occupation 
through a district lying within the oolitic range. They spend their winter 
evenings over Fox’s Martyrs, and such like trumpery, well calculated to 
nurse and keep warm their great grandmothers’ horror of Lord Peter ; 
crazy high-flying lumber about the Grand Rebellion—for so, in spite of Nu- 
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ent and Macauley, they still will call it; the Hymns of Bishop Ken, the 
Cilia of Jeremy Taylor, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, Buchan’s Domes- 
tic Medicine, the Lamentable Tragedy of Arden of Feversham, Histories of 
the Peninsular War drawn from English sources, and the annual prophecies 
of Francis Moore, physician ;~are these the people you compare, as to in- 
tellectual rank and condition, with the liberal and well-informed mechanics 
of our great marts of industry and ingenuity -— 

NORTH. 

Who abominate a cathedral, or even a parish church, discuss in debating 
clubs, much a /a Speculative, whether Cromwell or Bonaparte was the 
purer patriot, take in the twopenny numbers of the Philosophical Diction- 
ary, consider the Corn Law Rhymes as better poetry than the Cottar’s 
Saturday Night—have been used to reverence no Book of Books quite so 
highly as that which gladdens human optics, according to Byron’s profane 
description— 





“In healing wings of saffron and of blue.” 


JEFFREY. 

Personal again, North. But I protest I can scarcely hear what you say, 
for these scoundrels under the window. That infernal hurdy-gurdy |— 
how come you to let the ragtag and bobtail into your pleasure ground? 

NORTH. 

We seldom steek our yetts here—’tis a pleasure to me to see the bit 
Wweans puin’ gowans on the green—But these, I suppose, are some of the 
gentry that have been drawing your lordship’s carriage through the village. ' 

JEFFREY. 

Devil a bit did any of them drag my carriage, I can tell ye. For God’s 

sake, turn out the ragamuffins. They’ll split my head with their squawling 


There again ! 
BALLAD-SINGERS (without.) 
“ The wee think they are grand and great, 
But O! they’re proud and idly gaudy, 
How much unlike the manly gait 
Of Aytoun, our dear Union Laddie }” 


CHORUS OF TEN-POUNDERS. 
* O my charming Union Laddie, 

Our meet and graceful Union Laddie : 
What man would e’er a Whig compare 
With Aytoun, our dear Union Laddie !” 


NORTH. 
There’s a good tenor among them—hark again. 





BALLAD-SINGERS. 
“ The Whigs humbug and speak ye fine, 
Though in their hearts they scorn and hate ye, 
But Aytoun is the genuine, 
*Tis he’s the proper clean potaty.” 


CHORUS OF TEN-POUNDERS. 

“ O my charming Union Laddie, 
My sweet delightful Union Laddie; 
No paltry sham, but the real yam, 
Is Aytoun, our dear Union Laddie.” 


JEFFREY. 
This is really too bad—why—Mr North, I say— 


BALLAD-SINGERS. 
“ Then when the Parliament’s dissolved, 
Which it’s said ’twill be before November, 
With heart and soul we’ve all resolved 
Aytoun he shall be the people’s member.” 
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CHORUS OF TEN-POUNDERS. 
“ O my charming Union Laddie, 
My darling comely Union Laddie ; 
A plumper vote we’ll each allot, 
To Aytoun, our dear Union Laddie.” 


JEFFREY. 
Was ever such ingratitude! Confound this canaille! 
MULLION (from thé window above.) 

I say, you honest carle with the hurdy-gurdy—and you, my fine fellow in 
the leathern apron, the old peorey of the house is in a very feeble way, 
and you'll clean worry him if you go on at this rate. Come now, my good 
lads, here’s a gold sovereign to drink Mr North’s health at Lucky Mac- 
Learie’s, and so be off with you all, bag and baggage. 

BALLAD-SINGERS. 

God bless your honour—God bless his worship! we wadna hae incon 
venienced him for the saul o’ us, if we had kenned he was onywise waikly. 
FIRST TEN-POUNDER. 

We'll drink the auld gentleman’s health wi’ all the heart i’ the waurld. 
Tell him, wi’ oor best coampliments, we war only sérenauding “ the unfor- 
tunit clause.” 

SECOND TEN-POUNDER. 

We hae nae objections till a Tory, gif he be’s a gude landlord, and a 
friend to the puir, Maister North’s character’s weel kenned, and we houp 
he’ll see mony a blythe day yet. 

THIRD TEN-POUNDER. 

What! is this Curistopner’s policy? he’s a grand auld cock. Can he aye 

tak his horn at a Noctes yet? 


A MULLION. 
Aye, my braw chiel, it will be ill indeed wi’ him when he canna do that 
~=wheesht—(sings.) 


Mynheer Van Dunk, 
Though he never is drunk, 
~ his brandy and water gaily ; 
e quenches his thirst 

With two quarts of the first, 

To a pint of the latter daily— 
Singing, Oh! that a Dutchman’s draught could be 
As deep as the rolling Zuyder Zee. (dis.) 


There now, I’ve given you stave for stave—good night, and joy be wi’ 
ye a’—Now don’t meddle with the Lord Advocate’s carriage, you little 


tinkler |— 
HURDY-GURDY. 

Come awa, ye ne’er-do-weels! Huzzah! huzzah! huzzah! North and 

Noctes for ever; hurrah! 
JEFFREY. 

Had I not reason to say that I am an ill used man ? 

NORTH. 

Thus it is, you see, my friend. Modification’s your motto—but Abolition 

outbids you. Hear glorious John! 


“ © had’st thou been content to serve the crown 
With virtues only proper to the gown! 

O had the rankness of the soil been freed 

From cockle, that oppress’d the noble seed | 
But wild Ambition loves to slide, not stand, 
And Fortune’s ice prefers to Virtue’s land ; 
Disdain’d the golden fruit to gather free, 

And lent the crowd his arm to shake the tree. 
Almighty Crowd! that shortens all dispute, 
Power is its essence, wit its attribute ; 
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But thou, nor those thy faction’s arts engage, 

Shall reap the harvest of rebellious rage. 

Unsatiate as the barren womb or grave, 

When flattery pauses, shall that cease to crave ?” 
JEFFREY. 

So you are willing to identify yourselves with the Tories of Charles the 
Second’s time ?—thank ye. 

NORTH. 

No more than you to identify yourself with Achitophel—but human na- 
ture’s human nature still, and as sure as Cromwell plucked the bauble from 
before Lenthal, we shall ere long see some out-and-outer union-man re- 
place even on the Woolsack your illustrious friend, who now 

“ Bends the black brows that keep the Peers in awe, 
Shakes the full-bottomed wig, and gives the nod of law.” 
Hang me—if this Aytoun carries his election, I see no reason why he 
should despair of being Advocate as well. ’Tis all on the cards. 
JEFFREY. 

Psha! The Radicals could never make a government. They are well 
enough in their own place; but depend upon it we shall know how to keep 
them there. Now we’ve bought off Hobhouse, there’s scarcely a man of 
any talent left among them. 

NORTH. 

Of talent ? Can you sincerely dispute the extraordinary talents of Daniel 
O’Connell, or Richard Shiel, or Joseph Hume, or, for you need not limit 
your glance to those already in the house, of such people as the editor of the 
Examiner, or your old antagonist and victim the Bone-grubber ? 

JEFFREY. 

Why, as there’s no doubt the Church goes bodily in Ireland, I’m not in the 
least afraid of Shiel, who is a gentleman in all respects, and will, that job 
over, gradually melt into our own temperature. O’Connell, if he goes on 
at this rate, will get his neck into a noose, and there’s an end of him! Jo- 
seph Hume is a wealthy man, and besides wants a baronetcy, and perhaps 
we may think of office in his case, which he would no more refuse than did 
“my boy Hobbio.” Fonblanque I admit to be a very able fellow, and much 
regret I didn’t find him out a few years ago, to nail him to the Edinburgh 
Review, where he would have been more useful than even Tom Macauley, 
I suspect. He too, however, is a gentleman, and, therefore, however he 
may foam away just now, I do’nt despair of seeing him veer round on a seat 
at the Board of Control, or the like, some pretty morning. As to Cobbett 
—his influence is no longer what it was. He never recovered, though I say 
it, the lashing I gave him in the Review. His Register no longer brings him 
L.60 a-week, which I think it was at one time proved to do in the King’s 
Bench—he is not in any very formidable degree of credit hodie—and Cob- 
bett’s aging now. 

NORTH. 

As to the matter of age, I believe he may be half-way or thereabouts 
between yourself, my dear Lord, and your humble servant—who has not 
yet lost all his teeth. Whether his Register has fallen off in the article of 
sale within the last twenty years, more or less than other periodical works 
of eminence, the Edinburgh Review for example, I can’t tell—all such con- 
cerns are subject to fluctuation. But, without at all disputing that your capi- 
tal article, which you have so much reason to remember with pride and 
satisfaction—perhaps indeed the very ablest out of mere literature that 
ever dropped from your goosequill—without disputing that that most admi- 
rable paper did its work at the time, and for years kept Cobbett at low water, 
in quarters where he had, before it appeared, begun to make considerable 
demonstrations—allow me to ask your Lordship, whether you preserve any 
very exact recollection of what the principal practical giste, bearing, purpose, 
substance, tendency, and so forth, of that highly important, truly patriotic, 


eminently satisfactory, and splendidly eloquent.exposé in the Edinburgh Re- - 


view, then dominant, really was ? 
JEFFREY. 
I preserve but a slight reminiscence of thecourse I adopted in my shew-up 
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of the old scoundrel. The object generally was neither more nor less than to 
convince the people of England that William Cobbett was, though a vigor- 
ous sort of lampooner, an inconsistent politician, and, in the midst of noisy 
pretences to patriotism, almost to exclusive patriotism, the advocate of doc- 
trines in essence diametrically hostile to the true interests of the mass of the 
community. I believe I established my points too, and that you do me 
merely justice in saying, that I severely damaged the ragamuffin in many 
quarters where he had begun with his cursed blarney to make something 
like an impression. 
NORTH. 

All great authors are modest, and their modesty is in nothing more con-_ 
spicuous than in the imperfect recollection which, after the lapse of a few 
years, they occasionally retain even of their own chefs-d’euvre. You really 
don’t remember, then, the prime argument, I mean material, of your Phi- 
lippic in Cobbettum ? 

JEFFREY. 

Not I, my dear North. I’m not like the old quiz in the play, who was 

always reading “ Uncle’s own works.” 
NORTH. 

The last man in the world that any body would suspect of it. Come, 
now, fill a huge Homeric bumper of red wine, rich and blameless—that’s the 
thing, thankye—and know that your immortal article, all but the headpiece, 
which was flourish, and the tailpiece, which was ferocious abuse, consisted 
of a clear, logical, analytical examination, and triumphant, philosophical, 
unanswerable refutation of the then current arguments for Parliamentary 
Reform; of which same identical arguments your Lordship’s speech in 
the House of Commons, in seconding Lord Johnny Russell’s great motion 
of the first of March 1831, was, whether well or ill received in St Stephen’s, 
a really brilliant, compact, and nervous resumé, rifacciamento, and hash. 

JEFFREY. , 

This cigar is impracticable—Peut étre—but you'll admit, that what migtit 


be absurd THEN, might possibly be, notwithstanditig;'4 very fair arguiient 
now | an as! t dqes 


d ai 
NORTH. 


Of course—tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. Here’s the box— 
please yourself. Iam not recalling this fact with the slightest intention of 
disparaging the arguments which you proved to be worthless when you 
were a man of forty, and proved to be golden gospel at the riper age of 
fifty-nine—no ideaso preposterous could ever have entered my brain. No 
—I was not thinking of any trashy argumentum ad hominem—a thing I de- 
spise, though you, by-the-bye, did not, when you, on that very occasion, re- 
proached Cobbett with having been at an earlier period of his life a pro- 
tegé of Wyndham, and a trumpeter of Pitt. No—I was not adverting in 
invidiam to your Lordship, but only in terrorem to the public—the popu- 
lace—what you call the people—in short, these same huzzaing Ten-Pound- 
ers—or rather the nine-pounders, and the seven-pounders, and the five, 
and the three, and the two, and the one, and the no-pounders, who being 
all in their opinion as wise men, and as valuable citizens as any Ten- 
Thousand Pounder within the four seas, must, of course, be presumed to 
have studied the Edinburgh Review ad initio, and not unlikely to be now 
comparing the articles of its golden age, with your Lordship’s Parliament- 
ary speeches of 1831, quite as unceremoniously as your Lordship did Cob- 
bett’s Registers of 1807, with Cobbett’s Porcupines of 1794. 

JEFFREY. 

Why, the public of the time you allude to approved of my article, and 
the public of last year took a much more favourable view of my Speech 
than the House of Commons seemed to do—so that I am somewhat at a 
loss to follow you. 

te NORTH. 

Have patience, my dear Lord Advocate—Tell me now, however what 

is your real opinion of Cobbett as a writer ? 
JEFFREY. 

Poh!—Extremely clever, but unconscionably coarse—terse, but tauto- 

logical—great nerve, but no variety—occasionally humorous, but never 
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witty—with not one glimpse of power over either the gentler or the loftier 
assions of our nature, possessing certainly a brutal coal-hammer energy 
or stirring up the em my ferocity of the clodhopper—the Swift of the 
Chaw-bacons—perhaps the Tyrtzeus of the Rick-gang—the worthy cham. 
pion of the Ballot-Box and the Sponge. 
NORTH. 
The Ballot Box and the Sponge! ! Cobbett, or no Cobbett, those twain 
will go together, 
JEFFREY. 
What, do you tremble even for the per cents? My dear Mr North, we’ve 
not finished our third bottle! 


NORTH. 
I believe your Lordship holds a good deal of stock ? 
JEFFREY. 

Why, yes,—I believe I may have somewhere about L.60,000 in the three 
per cents; but, to be sure, you won’t consider that as a heavy stake. You're 
Creesus, I know. 

NORTH. 

Sixty thousand’s a sum not to be sneezed at as times go. I had about 
as much in that book two years ago, but I thought it as well to sell out, 
and have now invested it, one-half in Russian debentures, and t’other in 
American Canal Shares. I am now endeavouring to get rid of my land in 
Kilkenny, and mean, if I can find a purchaser, which I doubt, to put the 
proceeds into the Bank of Amsterdam. ’Tis an old rule not to have all 
one’s pullet-sperm in one basket. I have a fair estate, you know, in Ross< 
shire, and that, with this little rus in Urbe here, my old pew in the Grey- 
friars, and so forth, I think quite enough to retain in that particular creel 
which your Lordship will, ere long, have to defend totis viribus against 
rather more Egg-fanciers than Mr William Cobbett. 

JEFFREY. 

Psha! Haven’t I told you already that Gridiron’s quite gone by? He’s 
not the old Hector now, man—as I said before, we did his business in the 
Edinburgh. 

NORTH. 

Most certainly—to my mind nothing could be more conclusive—but 

wasn’t it of the Ten and No-pounders we were talking ? 
JEFFREY. 

Well, and what if it were so? Confound Cobbett! He’s in the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. 

NORTH. 

Not a bad location for a lover of dry bones, Lord Advocate—but to be 
serious. The severest thrashing ever Cobbett had was, it is admitted on 
all sides, your article against his Reforming Registers. Now, if one puts 
oneself into the position of a No-pounder, and considers that your Lordship’s 
best speech in Parliament was neither more nor less than a translation of 
those same Registers out of the old-fashioned English of Daniel Defoe and 
Dean Tucker, into the more elegant British of the Speculative Society of 
Edinburgh, how is it possible not to suspect that the No-pounder may be 
inclined to say to himself, “ Come, old Cobbett’s now allowed to have been 
in the right o’t for once ?” 

JEFFREY. 

My dear Mr North, must I again remind you that the times were totally 
changed ? 

NORTH. 

My dear Lord, ’Tis not me you’re to deal with—’tis the No-pounder—the 
very patriot that has just been splitting our ears with this Aytoun, who, I 
humbly presume, will be worthy to tie Cobbett’s shoelatch on the same 
day that his predecessor George Brodie draws a character fit to be printed 
on the same page with one of Clarendon’s. 

JEFFREY. 
You quite forget The Bill, North—your No-pounder’s no go, man. 
NORTH. 
I'm not sure that he’!l turn out to be no come, though. 





—— 
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JEFFREY. 
Well, well, make your best of your beast. Hollo! another magnum 
Scheduled ! 
NORTH. 


One more, then ?—or shall we have a cheerer ? 
JEFFREY. 

You were always celebrated for your whisky. I don’t mind trying a 
tumbler, ere I start. 

NorTH (rings.) 

That’s right. Ihave some prime stuff from Mull at present on the tap, 
and I’m glad to see you have not been Englified out of this at least. (Enter 
Mackay, with tray, gc.) Put your thumb where I’m to stop. Another lum 
of sugar ? I’ve lemons in the house, if you would like a touch of the acid, 
my Lord. 

; : JEFFREY. 

No, thank ye--my stomach won't stand that sort of thing now-a-days. 

This is a superb elixir, my friend. . 
NORTH. 
And now I'll mix another for mysell. ( Sings.) 


Foin de ces gens que tout depite, 
Qui veulent singer Héraclite ‘ 
Leur syst@me n’est pas le mien, 
Car je ne m’attriste de rien. 


Dans son inevitable trappe 

Si bientét la mort nous attrappe,-— 
Si nous devons mourir demain, 
Mettons-nous gaiment en chemin, 


JEFFREY. 


Euge! Euge! Here’s true High Church Philosophy for you! 


NORTH. 

High Church or Laigh Kirk—let’s have naething against John Barleycorn. 
But revenons a nos moutons. What were we upon ?-—Aye, aye, Cobbett. 

JEFFREY. 
Sink the old monster—finish your song, my hero, 
NORTH. 

By-and-bye. What I wanted to ask you was, whether it never struck 
you as a possible case, that, Cobbett being now ascertained to have been in 
the right in the main as to the great question of our time, the fact of his 
doctrine on that head having ultimately obtained so signal a triumph 
over that which, down to the eleventh hour, was yours, might have a 
tendency to buttress him up as to other points? He has, after all, a con- 
foundedly pithy style of urging his heresies on the vulgar ear; and I’m 
sorry to say, I can fancy him turning this rattery of your Lordship’s to some 
account, when the Ballot and the Sponge come to be on the table as promi- 
nently as we have of late seen Lord Durham’s blessed Schedules, As to the 
Corn question, he will work you the devil’s own delights, I calculate, 

JEFFREY. 

I have given up reading his trash for years past—What’s his plan as to 
the corn? 

NORTH, 

Why, he’s not of the opinion of the squires and farmers you spoke of, 
that our agriculture could stand its ground fairly against Poland, if the tithes 
were but put on a diminishing regimen, He has a deeper notion of the dif- 
ficulties of the case, and suggests a bolder course. 

JEFFREY. 
Would he kick out the actual incumbents? What a savage! 
NORTH. 

Rather more than that. He says to the Chaw-bacons—Here’s a little island 

containing a thousand acres, on each of which acres more or less, a sturdy 
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clodhopper can easily raise as much as clothes himself, his wife, and five 
children, in comfortable drugget, and fills their bellies three times a-day 
with whacking rashers, and huge slices of wheaten bread, and deep draughts 
of milk and beer. They, however, take it into their heads that it would be 
a fine thing to turn one of their number, his Joan, and little Jacky, and so 
forth, into a gentleman, a lady, and so on. They, therefore, squeeze them- 
selves into narrower compass each family of them, in order that a hundred 
acres may be at their command whereupon to build an elegant house for 
the future squire, enclose a park, a garden, &c. &c. &c. and establish him 
there en Seigneur. They then bind themselves to give him thenceforth 
at Ladyday and Lammas, each man of them, a certain proportion of the pro- 
duct of his own industry—say one-half. 
JEFFREY. 
What a theory of the origin of rent! 
NORTH. 

Most absurd—but hear him out. Presently the squire’s second lad, 
Jem, grows up, and the squire makes a scholar of him, and these excellent 
clodhoppers are seized with a strong desire to have Jem planted among 
them as a parson. Tis a shame that so fine an island should be the only 
one that has not a single shovel-hat upon it, and Parson Jem they will have. 
So they pare off another fifty acres for a Rectory glebe, and ’tis agreed that 

“ over nt y above the monies paid at Lammas and Ladyday to the old squire, 
the value of every tenth sheaf, Pig, and so forth, shall be in all time 
coming paid with like regularity to Jem ; and the squire is delighted, and 
Jem is overjoyed, and sits down in the Rectory fully determined to remain 
all his days among these good clodhoppers, unless he is offered a glebe of 
sixty acres, and more sheaves and pigs, in some other island. Now mark, 

uoth Cobbett, the result. Before these doings, it had been an old custom 

or a great man called a oe to send every year into the island, and claim 
of the people a certain number of sheaves, which they freely admitted he 
had a good right to, because he kept a ship with armed men on board ex- 
pressly for the purpose of guarding their island, and preventing any black- 

uard fellows from other islands coming and pillaging their fields and barns 

or them. But presently when the king’s messenger comes, it begins to 
be found a matter of some difficulty to get the sheaves together for him; 
and by-and-bye, after much consideration, it occurs to the poor people, 
that perhaps this difficulty may be connected in some way with their indul- 
ging themselves in such expensive luxuries as a squire and a parson, and 
from less to more, it gets to be generally the opinion about the place, that 
the only _ will be to turn the squire into a clodhopper like themselves 
again, and send Jem away to some island where the folks can afford better 
to keep up the shovel-hat. This, concludes the patriarch, is the whole 
secret. England is this little island. The cates is the whole body of 
lords and gentlemen, and Jem’s shovel-hat stands for every thing from what 
they call the Bishop or Archbishop of Canterbury down to Parson Trulli- 
ber, my next door neighbour at Barn-Elms, Surrey. 

JEFFREY. 

And you think so meanly of our countrymen as to fancy that stuff like 
this can go down with them? What! reduce the whole population to a 
base level of mere animal wants and wishes? Banish all the grace of man- 
ners, the elegance of leisure, the stimulus of ambition, the humanizing in- 
fluences of religion, morality, science, and literature? My dear sir, this is 
a sort of Utopia that will never find many to covet it! 

NORTH. 

Thope not ; but only when you write THE ARTICLE smashing it to pieces, and 
— Cobbett up hill and down dale, for inventing such a pestilent bundle 
of trash, and wondering that he should be able to sell even a weekly dozen 


of a filled with such beastlinesses, what will his answer be? You 
Failed at me just as bitterly a few years ago for saying that there was no 
good came of boroughmongering, and that to call that sort of thing property, 
was an insult to common sense, and yet you have lived to get yourself turned 
from Archy Constable’s paragraph-nibber into a Learned Lord, with five 
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thousand a-year, public money, simply and entirely by coming round to my 
opinion, and shouting out that boroughmongering was as bad as Babylon in the 
Revelation, and that a man might as well pretend to property in the moon 
as in the tree of Sarum or the mound of Gatton. Wait a little, good clodhop- 
pers, this fine fellow has turned once—do you continue to show a fixed reso- 
lution to get rid both of parson Jem and the squire—and he’ll turn again. 
He’s a clever gemman at bottom, and can see how the wind sits'as well as 
another. 
JEFFREY. 

Come, you'll admit that if old Cobbett sports such nonsense as you have 
been talking about, he is quite alone in doing so. The liberal press is all 
right, as to the necessity of guarding sacredly the rights of property. 

NORTH. 

Begging your Lordship’s pardon—the two honestest and perhaps ablest 
of your own sect’s newspapcrs are much nearer Cobbett’s way of thinkin 
than your Lordship’s. The Morning Chronicle sees no property in tithes, an 
is clearly of opinion that the little island would do very well without the 
squire too. The Examiner openly proclaims war against both Jem and 
his papa—and not very covertly against a higher incumbent still. The 
Westminster Review is written by the same people, I perceive, and preaches 
the same doctrines, 

JEFFREY. 
None of these, I am sure, ever talk of the sponge ? 
NORTH. 

No—not yet—at least not very distinctly—but when Jem and the Squire 
begin to be alarmed, perhaps they may suggest that the sponge would 
answer the clodhopper’s purpose quite as well as what these folk do now 
talk of—at all events they might be ready to lend a hand, in case they were 
deprived of their present situations, in making your sixty thousand pounds 
in the three per cents look blue, with as little ceremony as you have already 
exhibited in turning my ancestral parchments in comitatu de Ross into the 
sere and yellow leaf. 

; JEFFREY. 

If this sort of thing goes on, the country’s done for. But at all events, 
you will never blame me for what I never anticipated—do not now anti- 
cipate—and if it ever should happen, would have as much reason as your- 
self to deplore ? 

NORTH. a 

I’m close on eighty—and sha’n’t see ey even your play out, far less 
the afterpiece. But if my ghost should chance in those days to revisit the 
glimpses of the moon, I’m sure it could be with no disposition to blame any 
person of your Lordship’s excellent natural character, and sincere, however 
mistaken zeal, for the service of your country and your kind. I might per- 
haps laugh a little at the ex-Duke of Devonshire—but really, really, I should 
be much concerned about your three per cents. 

JEFFREY. 

Come now, North, ’tis easy for you to stand by and laugh or groan, as the 
mood suggests, at what’s going on—but what would you do if you were in 
my position? What in God’s name can I do? 

NORTH. 

I don’t just see why I, that gave you so many warnings not to get into 
this scrape, should be called upon to help you out of it, either by tongue, 
or pen, or poker; but one thing I should imagine is plain enough—name- 
ly, that you should no longer neglect wholly and entirely your personal du- 
ties as chief law-officer for Scotland. 

‘ JEFFREY. 
What ? prosecute citizens for the over free expression of honestly main- 


tained political opinions ? 
NORTH. 


I don’t say that—but surely, if you really lament, and would fain arrest, 
the progress of sayings and doings directly hostile to the very principle and 


essence of social order, you ought not to suffer the _— newspapers to 
¥ 
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revel week after week in the luxury of coupling the government you make 
a part of with the cause of anarchy. 
JEFFREY. 
What is it you’re looking for ? 
NORTH. 

O, I’ve got it. *Tis only the last Dundee newspaper. Will you do me 
the favour to put on your spectacles and read this report of a public dinner 
held last week in that fine city ? nae w with the Chairman’s speech 
on proposing the healths of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

JEFFREY. 

The Chairman? Who is he? 

NORTH. 

Just the same most respectable Mr Christie, citizen and banker ! that was 
chairman of your Lordship’s committee in Bonny Dundee, at the time when 
you stood against Donald Ogilvie. Read, my Lord, read. 

JEFFREY (reads. ) 

“ Tue Cuarrman.— The next toast is, Earl Grey and his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters. May they never forget or undervalue the power of the millions by 
whom their patriotic exertions have been rendered effectual. May they 
never forget that the measure of Reform they have accomplished, is only 
the first of a series of inroads which the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
are determined to make on institutions dictated by the spirit of feudalism, 
despotism, or aristocracy. In order to save time, and not to trench on the 
liberty of speech and special privileges of the gentlemen who are to follow, 
I shall merely hint at certain inroads, which Ihave no doubt the British peo- 
ple are determined to make on existing institutions. Weall know that the de- 
claration of Wellington against Reform hurled ‘him from power. Earl 
Grey’s administration succeeded : and being based on public opinion—being 
supported by the good-will of the millions—he has withstood the fiercest 
assaults of a desperate faction. On a late occasion, the enemy enjoyed a 
momentary triumph, which made them almost frantic with joy; but their 
joy was short-lived. (Cheers.) Although the King would have bestowed 

is confidence on Wellington, he found out that the people were differently 
minded. Yes, the majesty of the people never appeared to more advantage 
than on that occasion. When the King said aye, the people said no. ( Cheers.) 
The British lion was roused and shook his mane. The voice of the people 
had no equivocal meaning ; it was this—restore Lord Grey’s administration, 
or a Republic may be the speedy result—(Hear! hear!)—a coNsUMMATION 
WHICH WE ARE DESTINED TO SEE AT NO DISTANT DATE! (Great cheering.) The 
very significant hint was timeously taken. Earl Grey and his colleagues were 
brought back to power upon the shoulders of the people, and with their sup- 
— and assistance carried the Reform measure. But what is Reform? 
hy, it is only and simply the means to an end. It is only an instrument put 
into our hands wherewith to work out our political salvation. I trust, b 
means of it, we shall operate a cure for many evils; for, be itremembered, 
our just grounds of complaint are neither few nor small. And it is only by 
comparing our vicious and wasteful government with a good and a cheap 
one, that the enormous disparity will appear. Does the measure of Reform 
give us that which we want? I say, No—the Union responds in the nega- 
. tive. (Hear, and cheers.) Compare the allowance to the chief magis- 
trate of the United States of America, of L.5000 a-year, for per- 
forming efficient services—(cheers)—with the allowance given to ours 
of L.500,000 a-year, I shall not say for what! (Hear, hear.) The 
divine rights of kings, the privileges of aristocracy, and other fine things, 
are now well understood ; and, along with his Grace of this, and my 
Lord of that, must soon come to an end, (Hear, hear,) as must also the law 
of entail and the law of primogeniture. They must soon cease, and these 
little alterations will work wonders. (Loud cheers.) It is only the Radi- 
cals who will bring about a radical remedy of all ‘these and other grievan- 
. es. (Loud cheers.) There are no such things on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The profitable labourers in the national vineyard, the thews and 
sinews of the empire, who have too long been the victims of misrule, will, 
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by-and-bye, triumph over the unprofitable, the useless, the unproductive 
labourers, the illustrious, the noble, the reverend, and right reverend, mili- 
tary, civil, and diplomatic tax-eaters of these kingdoms, who will soon be 
called to account. (Loud cheers.) I beg to propose Earl Grey, and the 
rest of his Majesty’s Ministers.” 
NORTH. 
A magniloquent money-changer, my Lord! 
JEFFREY. 
This will never do! 
NORTH. . 

Why, nothing the better, my friend, for coming from the very gentle- 
man whom, when you wanted to sit for those boroughs, you were but too 
happy to have for your own chief presidium et dulce decus. 

JEFFREY. 
Oh! Christie, Christie! Wherefore art thou Christie ? 
NORTH. 

This it is, my dear Lord, that gives treble authority to what this banker, 
this would-be Lafitte of Dundee, thinks fit to say on such subjects, upon 
such an occasion ; and this it is also which perplexes your Lordship’s pre- 
sent position, ties up your mighty hand, and stands between the Guardian 
of Law and Order and the prompt and vigorous discharge of the most im- 
portant duties of his high, responsible, onl not ill-paid office ! 

JEFFREY. 
I certainly must consult with my Deputes on this subject ! 
NORTH. 

Your Deputes !|—Why, you know very well that the most intelligent and 
active of the set was employed diligently on your Dundee canvass—lived 
all the while under this seditious, if not treasonable, spouter’s roof—and , 
gers: 4 got joyous with him every evening for a week on end, in the most 

earty intercommunication of political sentiments, 
JEFFREY, 
That’s an old affair, now. 
NORTH. 

Yes; but would it not be rather awkward if the Banker, being hauled 
before our friends Mackenzie and Meadowbank, to answer for his insurrec- 
tionary diatribes, were to defend himself by sticking into the witness-box 
half a score of worthy fellow-citizens who had all partaken, in the course of 
that memorable canvass, of the patriotic punch-bibbery of the Panel and 
the Prosecutor ?—who, not being very much accustomed to share the con- 
fidential intercourse of the powers that be, might perhaps have retained, 
with Boswellian accuracy, every grave saw and modern instance that chan- 
ced to drop, then and there, from the oracular lip of your Lordship’s Bailie- 
bamming, and, peradventure, bowsyish Depute ? 

JEFFREY, 
Hang the Banker !—I wonder what he wants, . ‘ 
NORTH. 

Aye, find that out; and if he has a son at the bar, be sure you make him 
your next Depute—and probably that will be chemistry sufficient to de- 
compose his bile. And don’t be afraid of people’s saying this is truckling, 
You will only be walking in the steps of your betters. The two first very 
a things that Brougham had to dispose of, after attending to family 

uty, were given to Daniel Whittle Harvey, the ablest perhaps, and till 
then the most indefatigably ferocious of the hip-and-thigh heroes in the 
House of Commons, and a brother of Mr Barnes of the Times. Disdain not 
te example of your “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
re JEFFREY, 

Ch! North, North! If you knew but the miseries of patronage, you 
woud not rub me in thisline! What with Would-be Deputes, and Would- 
be Shers, and Would-be Judges, and—could you believe it ?—Would-be 
Loré-Ad\cates, the Lord have mercy upon us! [m bothered entirely— 
life’s » bur.) 

— NORTH ( Sings.) 
! what had my youth with ambition to do ? 
Jeft I Amynta, why broke I my vow ? 
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revel week after week in the luxury of coupling the government you make 


a part of with the cause of anarchy. 
JEFFREY. 


What is it you’re looking for ? 


NORTH. 

O, I’ve got it. *Tis only the last Dundee newspaper. Will you do me 
the favour to put on your spectacles and read this report of a public dinner 
held last week in that fine city? There—begin with the Chairman’s speech 
on proposing the healths of his Majesty’s Ministers. 

JEFFREY, 

The Chairman? Who ishe? 

NORTH. 

Just the same most respectable Mr Christie, citizen and banker! that was 
chairman of your Lordship’s committee in Bonny Dundee, at the time when 
you stood against Donald Ogilvie. Read, my Lord, read. 

JEFFREY (reads. ) 

“ Tue Cuarrman.— The next toast is, Earl Grey and his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters.’ May they never forget or undervalue the power of the millions by 
whom their patriotic exertions have been rendered effectual. May they 
never forget that the measure of Reform they have accomplished, is only 
the first of a series of inroads which the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
are determined to make on institutions dictated by the spirit of feudalism, 
despotism, or aristocracy. In order to save time, and not to trench on the 
liberty of speech and special privileges of the gentlemen who are to follow, 
I shall merely hint at certain inroads, which Ihave no doubt the British peo- 
ple are determined to make on existing institutions. Weall know that the de- 
claration of Wellington against Reform hurled ‘him from power. Earl 
Grey’s administration succeeded : and being based on public opinion—being 
supported by the good-will of the millions—he has withstood the fiercest 
assaults of a desperate faction. On a late occasion, the enemy enjoyed a 
momentary triumph, which made them almost frantic with joy; but their 
joy was short-lived. (Cheers.) Although the King would have bestowed 

is confidence on Wellington, he found out that the people were differently 
minded. Yes, the majesty of the people never appeared to more advantage 
than on that occasion. When the King said aye, the people said no. ( Cheers.) 
The British lion was roused and shook his mane. The voice of the people 
had no equivocal meaning ; it was this—restore Lord Grey’s administration, 
or a Republic may be the speedy result—(Hear! hear!)—a consUMMATION 
WHICH WE ARE DESTINED TO SEE AT NO DISTANT DATE! (Great cheering.) The 
very significant hint was timeously taken. Earl Grey and his colleagues were 
brought back to power upon the shoulders of the people, and with their sup- 
= and assistance carried the Reform measure. But what is Reform? 
hy, it is only and simply the means to an end. It is only an instrument put 
into our hands wherewith to work out our political salvation. I trust, b 
means of it, we shall operate a cure for many evils; for, be itremembered, 
our just grounds of complaint are neither few nor small. And it is only by 
comparing our vicious and wasteful government with a good and a cheap 
one, that the enormous disparity will appear. Does the measure of Reform 
give us that which we want? 1 say, nNo—the Union responds in the nega- 
. tive. (Hear, and cheers.) Compare the allowance to the chief magis- 
trate of the United States of America, of L.5000 a-year, for per- 
forming efficient services—(cheers)—with the allowance given to ours 
of L.500,000 a-year, I shall not say for what ! (Hear, hear.) The 
divine rights of kings, the privileges of aristocracy, and other fine things, 
are now well understood ; and, along with his Grace of this, and my 
Lord of that, must soon come to an end, (Hear, hear,) as must also the law 
of entail and the law of primogeniture. They must soon cease, and these 
little alterations will work wonders. (Loud cheers.) It is only the Radi- 
cals who will bring about a radical remedy of all ‘these and other grievan- 
. es. (Loud cheers.) There are no such things on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The profitable labourers in the national vineyard, the thews and 
sinews of the empire, who have too long been the victims of misrule, will, 
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by-and-bye, triumph over the unprofitable, the useless, the unproductive 
labourers, the illustrious, the noble, the reverend, and right reverend, mili- 
tary, civil, and diplomatic tax-eaters of these kingdoms, who will soon be 
called to account. (Loud cheers.) I beg to propose Earl Grey, and the 
rest of his Majesty’s Ministers.” 
NORTH. 
A magniloquent money-changer, my Lord ! 
JEFFREY. 
This will never do! 
NORTH. 

Why, nothing the better, my friend, for coming from the very gentle- 
man whom, when you wanted to sit for those boroughs, you were but too 
happy to have for your own chief presidium et dulce decus. 

JEFFREY. 
Oh! Christie, Christie! Wherefore art thou Christie ? 
NORTH. 

This it is, my dear Lord, that gives treble authority to what this banker, 
this would-be Lafitte of Dundee, thinks fit to say on such subjects, upon 
such an occasion ; and this it is also which perplexes your Lordship’s pre- 
sent position, ties up your mighty hand, and stands between the Guardian 
of Law and Order and the prompt and vigorous discharge of the most im- 
portant duties of his high, responsible, and not ill-paid office ! 

JEFFREY. 
I certainly must consult with my Deputes on this subject! 
NORTH. 

Your Deputes !—Why, you know very well that the most intelligent and 
active of the set was employed diligently on your Dundee canvass—lived 
all the while under this seditious, if not treasonable, spouter’s roof—and , 
a got joyous with him every evening for a week on end, in the most 

earty intercommunication of political sentiments, 
JEFFREY, 
That’s an old affair, now. 
NORTH. 

Yes; but would it not be rather awkward if the Banker, being hauled 
before our friends Mackenzie and Meadowbank, to answer for his insurrec- 
tionary diatribes, were to defend himself by sticking into the witness-box 
half a score of worthy fellow-citizens who had all partaken, in the course of 
that memorable canvass, of the patriotic punch-bibbery of the Panel and 
the Prosecutor ?—who, not being very much accustomed to share the con- 
fidential intercourse of the powers that be, might perhaps have retained, 
with Boswellian accuracy, every ome saw and modern instance that chan- 
ced to drop, then and there, from the oracular lip of your Lordship’s Bailie- 
bamming, and, peradventure, bowsyish Depute ? 

JEFFREY, 
Hang the Banker !—I wonder what he wants, . . 
NORTH. 

Aye, find that out; and if he has a son at the bar, be sure you make him 
your next Depute—and probably that will be chemistry sufficient to de- 
compose his bile. And don’t be afraid of people’s saying this is truckling, 
You will only be walking in the steps of your betters. The two first very 
on things that Brougham had to dispose of, after attending to family 

uty, were given to Daniel Whittle Harvey, the ablest perhaps, and till 
then the most indefatigably ferocious of the hip-and-thigh heroes in the 
House of Commons, and a brother of Mr Barnes of the Times. Disdain not 
the example of your “ guide, philosopher, and friend.” 
JEFFREY, 

Qh! North, North! If you knew but the miseries of patronage, you 
would not rub me in thisline! What with Would-be Deputes, and Would- 
be Sh and Would-be Judges, and—could you believe it ?—Would-be 
Lord-Adyocates, the Lord have mercy upon us! I’m bothered entirely— 
life’s a en. 

NoRTH ( Sings.) 
* Oh! what had my youth with ambition to do ? 
y left I Amynta, why broke I my vow? 
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O give me my sheep, and my sheep-hook restore, 
And Pll wander from love and Amynta no more !” 


You regret, in short, the old easy days of Craigcrook and the Blue and 
Yellow ? 
JEFFREY. 

Ex profundis. O, North, I was never meant for this sort of thing. I 
really can’t tell you whether the Edinburgh part of the job, or the London 
one, be the worst! Here, nothing but the eternal claim-claim-claiming of 
hungry on-hangers, old, young, and middle-aged, God knows which of the 
three the most horse-leechy, relieved by mad ebullitions of mobbery, which 
I cannot, dare not, meddle with! There, that weary House, with its diabo- 
lical outwatchings of the bear, and that Peel, and that Croker, and that 
Sugden,—and that O’Connell, and that Hume, and that— 

NORTH. 
Sadler, for sixpence! He’s blowing Macauley to atoms, I see, in Leeds! 
JEFFREY. 

Where the mischief did that fellow learn to speak? He’s an orator, sir, 
a real orator, and is doing us more damage among the new constituencies 
than all the Radicals put together. 

NORTH. 

That’s your sort. Stay you ina little longer, and you’ll see who will be 
the Friends of the People ! So, the Tories, for all their sins and stupidities, 
do contrive to give you a little trouble, both in and out of Parliament, 
after all ? 

JEFFREY. 

It was a sad misfortune that we had nothing for it but setting Brougham 
on the woolsack. 

NORTH. 

Why, if I remember, the Times and Chronicle both predicted, at that 
juncture, that the Lord Advocate of Scotland would fill Brougham’s place 
in the Commons. But I suppose it takes some training to be a master of 
any sort of mountebankery ? 

JEFFREY. 

Had I gone up twenty or thirty years ago, my friend, I feel that I should 
have done something—But now—now—'tis out of the question. If you 
were to take Peel or Croker, and bid them tilt with Peter Robertson or me 
in the Jury-Court, they could not look more like fish out of water, than I 
feel myself when I glance my eye across that box-built table, and see their 
calm smiling visages. 

NORTH. 

If the Tories Ultra, and the Tories Moderate bring their now pending 
negotiations to a really satisfactory conclusion, and Peel raises the banner 
blue next spring at the head of a firmly compacted band, whose line has 
been distinctly traced beforehand, as to every important question likely to 
be started—if Field-Marshal Peel, I say, opens the campaign in this style, 
with such a second in command as Croker, such generals of division as 
Chandos, Hardinge, Vyvyan, and Murray—such quarter-masters as Inglis 
and Sadler, and such a provost-marshal as Sugden—and such an army as, 
even the Ministerial prints now admit, we are like to take the'field with— 
and such a confounded enemy in your rear as the Radicals proper will then 
assuredly be—it is to be confessed that you may have some call to pick 
your marches, 

JEFFREY. 

Our only hope, to speak frankly, is now in your disunion. If that confi- 
nues, we shall play one section of you against the other this day, and both 
sections against the radicality the next, and thus get through. And, thank 
— — is still the general anticipation, as far as I could observe, at 

rookes’s. . 


NORTH. 

Well, we’ve got our Brookes’s too, it seems, now—better late than never 
—and as to our continuing (if we are so now) disunited, | can only say, 
that if we do, we deserve to be damned, and had better make up our minds 
at once for Tophet and Gehenna! 
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JEFFREY. 
The Ultras don’t like Peel—that’s the hitch—that will be our salvation. 
NORTH. 


Why, the Ultras, not being idiots, can probably see just as well as you Whigs 
and Radicals have already done, that there is but-one man fitted by talents, 
acquirements, station, and temper, to lead our troops with perfect certainty 
of success ; and that one man being, I presume, quite capable of understand- 
ing that the most ingenious of generals is little without a willing army in 
the day of battle—is it very unnatural to conclude, that two parties, each 
so necessary to the other’s efficiency, and each equally zealous, mind, to 
trample the common enemy into perdition, may, somehow or other, bring 
disputed specialties to a rational compromise, inéer se, and act thereupon 
—until, at all events, you evacuate the citadel ? I guess not, my good Lord 
Advocate—and I think, to all appearance, the only man in the Cabinet, 
whose brains would be much worth out of it, guesses pretty nearly as I 
do. Well, with L.5000 a-year to play with—to say nothing of James and 
William so snugly placed—and the House of Lords for an occasional can- 
ter, Harry Brougham might contrive to pass a pleasant enough evening of 
life’s troubled day ! 

JEFFREY. 

Aye, and Brougham Hall is such a charming thing. You’ve no notion 

how he’s been improving. ’Tis a perfect paradise ! 
NORTH. 
A sweet situation—and, as your favourite Poet says, 


“ Those pleasant walks on Emont’s side !’’— 


But I’m thinking of yourself, man. ’Tis a pity that Chief Baronship’s dish- 

ed—it would just have suited you. Charles Hope seems as fresh as a 

daisy—Boyle puts out his leg yet like a fugleman ! Well, if a Double Gown 

—_ between and Christmas, you had better just put your pride in your 
ocket. 

° JEFFREY. 

I needed that hint, I suppose! Oh! North! however we may be pro- 
gressing as an entire nation, there’s no doubt you Tories of the old Bel- 
haven breed have too much reason for saying that our Mother Caledonia 
is getting her sails sadly out of the wind. I confess, 1 myself can’t help 
sometimes regretting that this should be so—but ’tis probably a lingering 
prejudice of boyhood—perhaps I ought to say at once, a provincial hallu- 
cination. 

NORTH. - 

Don’t be ashamed of it, my dear Jeffrey—while I at least am your Father 

Confessor, dread no heavy penance on that score. 
JEFFREY. 

We’ve knocked up the Excise-board, and the Customs-board, and the 
Court of Exchequer; and the Parliament House itself is losing every year 
some-more of those prizes that used to attract the upper orders. I wish to 
God these things could have been gone about less rapidly and sweepingly ; 
but the upshot will no doubt be good in the main. 

NORTH. 

Whether the upshot be mainly good, or, as I expect, entirely evil, there 
can be no doubt we owe these mutations purely to the doctors of the Whig 
Sapientia ; and I am sometimes tempted to think that some of them may 
already be beginning to repent of having on certain occasions permitted 
themselves to forget that they were Scotchmen before they were Whigs. 
a a of society in Edinburgh has been sinking damnably since you 
irst knew it. 


JEFFREY. 
No doubt of that. None of the nobility have houses here now. Ever 
laird, indeed, that can stand the expense of three months in London, thinks 
it quite necessary to cut Auld Reekie. . But how to help this? One can’t 
say “ thus far‘and no farther” to London. - 
NORTH. 
But London will by-and-bye say “ thus far and no farther” to England; 
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—as fyr Scotland, good-bye to that auld sang. The only things that at all 
counteracted the natural influence of the change of the seat of government 
are now disappearing a vue d’il, and your children, for I have none, will see 
Auld Reekie rank below Manchester in all other respects—as much as she 
already does in the two articles of population and wealth. 
JEFFREY. 
What do you anticipate for us ? 
NORTH. 

A confounded Babylon of what Sir John Sinclair calls “ Educating Indi- 
viduals,” and their respective knots of sucking Economists—a Capital, in 
short, no longer heard of, except as a sort of overgrown, Academy—a Bar, 
to which nobody that can afford a gentleman’s education will ever dream 
of bringing up his son—a Bench of poor fifth-rates, only fit to record the 
rules oF Wachalaster Hall —and a new order of Lord-Advocates, not 
unworthy to begin with Bobby Thomson, Sheriff as yet of Air, or Jemmy 
Ivory, now Depute to your Lordship. 

JEFFREY. : 
You must have some young Stover about you, that crams you with Outer- 
House tittle-tattle. I wonder you listen to such stuff, North. 
NORTH. 
My dear Jeffrey, Icare as much about the whole concern—as you do who 
are to be the corporals in Don Pedro’s seventh regiment of Cacadores, 
—‘ Suave mari magno turbantibus zequora ventis, 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; 
Non quia vexari quemquam est jucunda voluptas, 
Sed quibus ipse malis careas quia cernere suave est; 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos instructa, tua sine parte pericli. 
Sed nil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina Sapientum templa serena, 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare atque viam palantes quzrere vite, 
Certare ingenio, contendere nobilitate, 
Noctes atque dies niti preestante labore 
Ad summas emergere opes, rerumque potiri. 
O miseras hominum mentes! 6 pectora ceca!” 

Come, my dear Advocate, another tumbler? Do! 

( The clock strikes twelve.) 
JEFFREY. 

Think of those poor posters—well, one small eke—but no more of the 
thorny places. Come, North, you promised me a song—you’re in sweet 
voice to-night. 

NORTH (sings.) 


Air— The Ploughboy. 


When I was a mere school-boy, ere yet I’d learned my book, 
I felt an itch for angling in every little brook ; 
An osier rod, some thread for twine, a crooked pin for hook, 
And thus ones d I wandered by many a bubbling brook, 
Where Prickle-backs and Minnows each day I caught in store, 
With Stone-loaches and Miller’s-thumbs, such brooks afford no more. 
Twas thus the tiny Angler 
With crooked pin for hook, 
Would shun each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook. 
JEFFREY. 
‘Sweet and simple—do go on, my dear North, you awaken a thousand long 
forgotten dreams of innocence. 
NORTH (sings.) 
Then next I a some farthing hooks, and eke a horse-hair line, 
An hazel rod, with whalebone top, my playmates to outshine, 
With which I soon aspired to angle with a float, 
And when I could not fish from shore, I tossed it from a boat; 
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Thus Roach, and Dace, and Bleak I took, and Gudgeons without end, 
And now and then a Perch would hook, which caused my rod to bend: 


Come join in chorus. 
And thus the little Angler, 
Pleased with his line and hook, 
Would shun each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook. 


Very well, dear Advocate, you’ve a pretty treble. 


Bream, Chub, and Barbel, next I sought, their various haunts [ plied 
With scowered worms, and cheese, and paste, and twenty baits beside ; 
With hooks of Kirby-bent well chose, and gut so round and fine ; 

By slow gradations thus I rose, to fish with running line ; 

A multiplying Winch I bought, wherewith my skill to tr 

And so expert myself I thought, few with me now could vie. 


cHorus.—Thus still the little Angler, 
With rod, and line, and hook, 
Would shun each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook. 


My mind on Trolling now intent, with live and dead snap-hook, 

I seldom to the rivers went, but Pike or Jack I took; 

Near banks of bullrush, sedge, and reed, (a dark and windy day,) 

And if the fish were on the feed, L rarely missed my prey. 

If baits be fresh and proper size, no matter what’s the sort, 

At Gudgeon, Roach, or Dace, they rise, with each by turns we’ve sport. 


So now a dexterous Angler, 
With rod, and line, and hook, 

I shunned each noisy wrangler 
To fish the murmuring brook. 


Is that enough, now ?—well, well— 


And now to cast a fly-line well, became my earnest wish, 

I strove each sportsman to excel, and cheat the nimble fish. 
Now, Trout and Grayling I could kill, if gloomy was the day ; 
The Salmon, too, against his will, beside my basket lay. 

Now, Fly and Palmer could I dress, Aquatic insects too ; 
Their various seasons I could guess—their uses well I knew. 


Yet still, a Master Angler, 
With rod, and line, and hook, 
I shunned each noisy wrangler, 
To fish the murmuring brook. 


Now, the finale ! 


So, now to close this charming scene, which none but sportsmen feel, 
Be sure you keep the Golden Mean, nor arm your heart with Steel ; 
The fish with moderation take, and to the Fair be kind, 

And ne’er with them your promise break, but Virtue keep in mind. 

So, Wives and Sweethearts now let’s drink, let each man fill his glass; 
And may we never speak or think, to disconcert our Lass! 


Then when our lines are all worn out, 
And feeble bends the hook, 

They’ll ne’er forget the Angler 
That angled in the brook. 


JEFFREY (sings.) 
* They'll ne’er forget the Angler 
That angled in the brook !”— 
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Perfect! I wonder if my hand has quite forgot its cunning. Jove} how 
I should like to stroll somewhere about the Highlands with you for a week, 
having vowed with oaths sublime, North, ere starting, never to talk poli- 
tics, and no books with us but a Don Juan in your pocket, and Wordsworth’s 
Ballads in mine! 

NORTH. 

How charming !—I’m afraid you won’t go with me just my first excursus, 
though, for you must know I’ve made every thing right and tight in the 
way of business, and proceed to-morrow morning for the best of all fishing 
districts, to my fancy, in Braid Scotland—but our lines would be apt to 
get entangled just at present in that quarter. 

JEFFREY. 
To-morrow morning ?—Why, ’tis now near one, I swear ! 
NORTH. 

Aye, aye,—but no day dawns on me before I’ve hada round o’ the clock, 

I can tell you.—( Sings. ) 
& 


And I'm off with the morn 
At thy call, Donald Horne, 
To give Novar a lift ’gainst that dangerous man : 
Dear in private to North 
Is the courteous SEAFORTH, 
But in public we’ll powder his wig if we can! 


JEFFREY. 

Come, come, no Ross-shire politics! Well, I must leave you at last— 
you'll split your Auld Reekie vote, now, this time? Come do, that’s a 
brave old buck—Shew an example of liberality for once to your disciples. 

NORTH. 

The Lord Ordinary takes that ad avisandum. Good-night, my dear Lord 
Advocate—good-night. Au revoir—vale! (Exit Jerrrey.) Why, the even- 
ing has slipped away like a knotless thread—(Rings—Enter Mackay.) 
John, carry ben the cold sheep’s-head—and, hear’st me, bid Bauby scol- 
lop some oysters—and, I’m saying, let Mr Mullion know the coast’s 
clear—and be sure you have the plotty ready.—( Ezit Joun.) Poor Mor- 
decai has been cheated o” his liquor. The laddie will be starved.—(Sings,) 


After which I make sail 
For the regions of Traill, 
If again, as a Whig, he for Orkney contend ; 
Though I love him of old, 
It shall never be told 
I deserted a Tory to pleasure a friend. 


: : Enter Muttion. 
Monsieur, est servi ! 
[Ezxeunt. 
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